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THE GROWING PORT OF VANCOUVER 


ANCOUVER has at times 
I been described as Canada’s 
potentially greatest city. 
Seers, in fact, visioning the 

28 i vast volume of trade the 
future is to bring out of the Orient, an- 
ticipating a greater appreciation of the 
Panama Canal, and having regard to the 
vast natural wealth, not only of British 
Columbia but the entire Canadian West, 
at present barely scratched, have gone 
so far as to predict for the port of 
Vancouver a rank of prime importance 
among the seaports of the American 
coast. 

Whether Vancouver will ever outdis- 
tance the great St. Lawrence port as an 
outlet for dominion produce, or Canada 
secure that larger share of oriental trade 
which will give her Pacific port premier 
rank, are problems that only the future 
will solve and at present can only be 
matters of individual opinion, but no 
student of commercial affairs on the 
North American continent can afford to 
neglect to note the progress of the port 
in the past few years or to take cogni- 
zance of the new status Vancouver has 
come to assume, not only in continental 
but world trade affairs. 

The city of Vancouver was incorporat- 
ed in 1886, and was totally destroyed by 
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fire in the same year, so that as it stands 
today, a splendid and handsome modern 
American city in every respect, harbor- 
ing a population of some two hundred 
and thirty thousand souls, it is the prod- 
uct of less than forty years’ building and 
evolution. One cannot say that Van- 
couver prior to the war was possessed 
of any such degree of outstanding civic 
or marine importance as to make special 
appeal to or compel the attention of the 
world or the continent in general. It 
was a go-ahead city, the principal Pacific 
port of the dominion engaging in a not 
too voluminous trade with the Orient 
and antipodes, apparently destined for 
a steady growth and development pro- 
portionate to the progress effected by 
the Canadian dominion as a whole. 

In the post-war period, however, the 
status of Vancouver has been completely 
revolutionized. Not only has the devel- 
opment of the port been pushed ahead 
by many years, but factors have entered 
the situation which make it difficult to 
put any limits to future expansion. In 
common with the rest of the dominion, 
Vancouver emerged from the war years 
with a newer sense of its importance 
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which effected a stimulus in activities 
of every nature. Events transpired to 
enthuse the port into experiencing a jus- 
tification of this faith in its greatness 
to come and give it a fresher and more 
vigorous outlook on world trade affairs. 
In brief, the outstanding occurrences 
which boosted Vancouver were the prov- 
ing that wheat could pass through the 
Panama Canal zone without suffering any 
injury, the surprising development of 
Canada’s trade with the Orient, and the 
imposition of the United States tariff. 
The coming into operation of the new 
tariff, which sent the bulk of Canadian 
grain to Canadian ports instead of across 
the international border, and the passing 
through the Panama Canal of the first 
consignment of grain from Vancouver 
almost synchronized, and permitted the 
Pacific port to share with the Atlantic 
ports in dispatching to Europe that 
greater proportion of the product of the 
prairies that Canada was called upon to 
handle for herself. The significance of 
this is tremendous and not yet fully ap- 
preciated, because Vancouver has not yet 
in any year been able to handle all the 
grain which might have come her way, 


owing to lack of accommodation and 
other facilities. 

It was in the season of 1919-1920 that, 
much as an experiment, a shipload of 
western wheat was sent from Vancouver 
to England by way of the Panama 
Canal. Its arrival was awaited with con- 
siderable interest and much apprehen- 
sion, the credence being general that it 
would so suffer in the torrid area as to 
arrive in a worthless condition. When it 
did reach England, wheat experts stated 
that grain had never been received in 
better condition, and so a regular traffic 
was inaugurated. Other shipments fol- 
lowed immediately, and by the end of 
the season sixteen thousand tons had left 
Vancouver for England via this route. 

As soon as threshing on the prairies 
was completed in the 1921 season the 
grain began to find its way to the Pacific 
Coast. Before the termination of the 
year more than two million bushels of 
wheat had left Vancouver for England, 
and altogether the port handled nearly 
six million bushels of the 1921 crop, two 
thirds of which went to Europe. Never 
more than a limited volume of grain was 
ever expected at Vancouver for ship- 
ment, and this for oriental destinations, 
so that the storage capacity was in that 
season taxed to its fullest extent, and 
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but for this disability the Pacific port 
would have received a greater share of 
Canada’s grain export trade. 

With the bumper crop of the 1922 
season Vancouver was expected to be of 
greater assistance in getting the surplus 
out of the country, and it exerted itself 
to the utmost with the handicap of in- 
adequate facilities. In the month of 
November approximately three million 
seven hundred thousand bushels of wheat 
were exported and about four million 
in the month of December. One steamer 
created a port record by sailing for the 
United Kingdom with three hundred and 
thirty-five thousand bushels. In all, be- 
fore the opening of the new year, 11,- 
512,698 bushels had left 
7,252,700 going to the United Kingdom 


Vancouver, 


and the remainder to the Orient. The 
port will altogether handle about fifteen 
million bushels of the 1922 crop. 

The grain trade of Canada with the 
countries of the Orient has developed in 
the past few years to a surprising extent, 
and this business is entirely Vancouver’s. 
Previously the greater grain purchases 
of Japan were effected with the United 
States, and the figures of Canadian 
transactions not considered sufficiently 
important to be itemized in the statistics 
of dominion trade. For the main part 
Japan was contented with the softer 
grains of the United States, and only 
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recently has the popularity of the harder 
Canadian variety increased to such an 
extent that the demand for the western 
Canadian product has grown phenom- 
enally. From insignificant shipments in 
pre-war years the trade has increased 
until in 1921 Japan took nearly twenty 
thousand tons of Canadian wheat and 
will receive something like five million 
bushels of the 1922 crop, all of which is 
being exported from Vancouver. 

The great handicap to the development 
of Vancouver as a grain port has been 
the lack of elevator accommodation. The 
storage capacity of the two terminal ele- 
vators has been only 1,266,000 bushels. 
The first step in remedying this situation 
was taken in the spring of 1922, when 
commencement was made on the erection 
of an elevator on Burrard Inlet with 
an initial capacity of one hundred and 
fifty thousand bushels, to be increased to 
a million bushels, and including a sack- 
ing and drying plant to meet the pecul- 
iar conditions of the Pacific Coast grain 
trade. This hastily raised structure was 
able to alleviate, to some extent, the 
acute shortage in the fall of 1922. 

The year 1923 is witnessing brisk activ- 
ity in the extension of elevator accom- 
modation at the port. The dominion 
government is extending the capacity of 
its terminal elevator and the Vancouver 


Harbor Commissioners recently chose a 
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Mountains Form a Picturesque Background for Vancouver’s Harbor 





site for an additional elevator at Port 
Moody, six miles from the city. At least 
half a dozen firms in Winnipeg and other 
centers have signified their intentions of 
constructing additional grain storage fa- 
cilities at the port this year, and the 
city is encouraging others by offering a 
bonus for the construction of elevators. 
Another significant move in the port’s 
grain trade is the establishment there of 
offices by two large London, England, 
grain companies and the locating in 
Vancouver of branch offices by three 
English grain brokerage firms. 

The reason such developments have 
not occurred earlier would seem to be 
that there was some doubt as to the per- 
manency of the new grain route to 
Europe, but New York, Chicago and 
Winnipeg grain agents who made careful 
investigations are satisfied as to this and 
some have even expressed the opinion 
that in a few years’ time two thirds of 
the wheat grown in Alberta and western 
Saskatchewan will be shipped by way 
of this port. Vancouver has for some 
time had its own grain exchange, holding 
daily sessions and setting the coast prices 
for western grains. 

Vancouver's prestige by no means rests 
upon its status as a grain port. Its gen- 
eral export trade, particularly with the 
Orient, has developed in a manner little 
short of wonderful since the war. The 
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extraordinary war-time demand for cer 
tain provincial products pointed the way 
to peace-time opportunity, and some ot 
the traffic created purely of war condi 
tions has been maintained. It has alsy 
stimulated exporters to the desirability 
and necessity of going after business, 
and in this they have been ably aided hy 
the aggressive methods of British (, 
lumbia agents in the penetration ot 
foreign markets. 

The surprising increase in trade with 
the Orient from Vancouver can best 
illustrated by a comparison of Canadian 
trade figures with those countries, for 
the amount of trade going from els 
where in this direction is negligible. b 
tween 1910 and 1922 Canada’s exports 
to Australia increased from $3,361, 
to $10,678,600; to New Zealand from 
$887,058 to $4,128,531; to China fr 
$1,249,189 to $1,900,627; and to Japa: 
from $659,118 to $14,831,520. 

The greatest increase is to be not 
in lumber, the demand for which fro 
the Orient is increasing beyond t! 
province’s ability to supply. At th 
present time ninety per cent of Bri! 
Columbia’s lumber product is being pur- 
chased by Japan and China, and Japan 
has come to be the province’s first 
tomer, whereas this position was for 
merly held by the prairie provinces. 


(Continued on page 52.) 
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Mills, “‘with a big scheme for cuttin’ 
flour prices about six bits a hundred 
an’ said ef we done it we could 
| make some of.these shipped-in 
flours look pretty sick. ‘Yes, Bill, 

we could,’ I says, ‘an’ ef you 
could get the cholera scattered 
around amongst them hawgs down 
there at the tail race, we could give 
it to Old Man Sears’s hawégs an’ get 
even with him; an’ then you could get the small pox an’ visit 
up to Yank Otis’s folks an’ make him wish he hadn’t ever 
got away with them wheat sacks a while back.’ ‘It’s plumb 
ea-y,’ I says, ‘to make somebody else look sick ef a feller jes’ 
naturally don’t give a dang what happens to his own self.’”’ 








DISCOVERING A MARE’S NEST 


The East of Scotland Flour Millers’ 
Association seems to be very much ex- 
cited over the competition of imported 
flour, and is doing its utmost to discredit 
the Ainerican product among bakers. 
The British Baker of March 16 con- 
tained a double page advertisement 
signed by this organization and headed, in 
very black type: “Forewarned is Fore- 
armed. Bakers, be Prepared.” 

The basis of this advertisement is a 
quotation from the Corn Trade News as 
follows: “We note that there is a pro- 
posal before Kansas millers to make the 
export of clears or low grades compul- 
sory. It is argued that if the lower 
grades be exported there will be a larger 
home demand for the better grades, and 
the trade would also benefit in other ways. 
Apparently the exports would be made 
regardless of price, but we hardly think 
this would benefit the millers in the long 
run. This kind of export business is 
dumping, and, if we remember rightly, 
a somewhat similar attempt in’ former 
times by Pacific Coast mills ended in 
disaster—and, we would add, disaster 
both to buyers and to sellers.” 

Then follows another quotation, from 
Milling, which gives, as its authority for 
the existence of such a plan, an American 
trade journal. “All millers joining this 
organization would be compelled to ex- 
port their low grades through its sales 
offices, and better bread would result in 
increased domestic consumption. From 
the largest bakers to the housewife, it is 
recognized that improved quality in 
bread increases consumption, and cer- 
tainly a poor loaf of bread does not 
stimulate demand.” 

From the foregoing quotations the East 
of Scotland Flour Millers’ Association 
makes the deduction that “American mill- 
ers are out to increase the quantity of 
bread consumed by taking away the 
temptation to use low grade flour—but 
what is to happen to the consumption of 
bread in the countries to which these low 
grades are being shipped? The big de- 
crease in the consumption of bread in 
this country gives many cause for alarm. 
The above information is therefore of 





the utmost importance.” Hence the 
warning to British bakers to beware of 
imported flour. 

Such information might be important 
if it were true. According to the Scotch 
millers’ interpretation of what the Corn 
Trade News and Milling discovered in 
the columns of an American publication, 
an organization of American millers is 
being formed which will compel its mem- 
bers to export their low grade flour, thus 
“taking away the temptation” to use it 
in bread consumed in America, thereby 
increasing domestic consumption and, in- 
cidentally, harassing the British miller by 
dumping. 

The Northwestern Miller is fairly well 
informed as to the activities of American 
exporting millers. So far as it is aware, 
American exporting millers are not 
contemplating any such shortsighted 
movement, the absurdities of which are 
toogobvious to be enumerated. There 
would probably be no better way in which 
irreparably to damage the reputation of 
American flour in Great Britain and, at 
the same time, to invite retaliatory legis- 
lation or restrictive governmental regu- 
lation, both at home and abroad, than 
this method. 

Nevertheless, the publication of this 
prominent and aggressive advertisement, 
based on a false assumption of facts cir- 
culated through irresponsible, ignorant 
or prejudiced sources, is apt to be to the 
disadvantage of American and especially 
Kansas flour, because the publication in 
which it appeared, the British Baker, has 
refused to print a communication sent 
to it by Mr. Andrew Law, of Glasgow, 
completely refuting the charge made by 
the East of Scotland Flour Millers’ As- 
sociation. 

The Northwestern Miller admits its 
surprise at the ethics of a reputable and 
presumably unsubventioned publication, 
such as the British Baker, which will ad- 
mit to its columns a paid advertisement, 
and refuse to publish a communication 
from a responsible person who, over his 
own signature, challenges the truth of the 
statements made.in the advertisement. 


Phere may be an entirely different jour- 


nalistic code in Great Britain, but in this 
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country, in such a case, the inference 
would be that the publication which ad- 
mitted the advertisement and refused to 
admit the communication correcting it 
had been retained in the interest of its 
advertiser. 

In his communication Mr. Law stated 
that the British flour importers know 
nothing whatever about this project, un- 
less it be what is quoted by Milling and 
the Corn Trade News as coming from an 
American source. He added: 

“The reason is clear. Those low grades 
are sold as low grades and at low grade 
prices mainly in the Orient and in the 
poorer countries of the continent of Eu- 
rope for the supply of people who cannot 
afford to pay for high quality bread as 
the people of Great Britain can. In /act, 
many of those people in Europe are 
by preference eaters of dark rye bread, 
who would not pay the extra price for 
higher grade flour even if they could af- 
ford it. 

“That is the case looked at from the 
flour importers’ point of view. The East 
of Scotland millers are quite entitled to 
do what they can for themselves, but it 
is barely playing the game to issue a 
manifesto which is merely the utterance 
of slander, supported by misrepresenta- 
tion.” 

In regard to low grades in the Ameri- 
can markets Mr. Law said: “Millers in 
the United States have always had some 
difficulty in disposing of their low grades. 
The standard of comfort in America is 
high, as is the standard in Great Britain, 
and in neither country does much admit- 
tedly low grade flour find its way into 
the daily bread of the people.” 

Concerning “the big decrease in the 
consumption of bread” in Great Britain 
mentioned in the advertisement, Mr. Law 
asked an awkward question which it might 
embarrass the East of Scotland Flour 
Millers’ Association frankly to answer; 
thus: “It is therefore pertinent to ask in 
this connection what the British millers, 
who furnish about ninety per cent of all 
the flour used in Great Britain, do with 
their own low grades, seeing that, in pro- 
portion, they ought to be making as much 
low grade flour as millers anywhere. Are 
they running it into their high grades, 
or selling it separately, as American and 
Canadian millers do?” 

In America, where low grades are sold 
separately, the per capita consumption of 
bread is unquestionably increasing; in 
Great Britain it is admittedly declining. 
Inasmuch as the millers of Great Britain 
furnish at least ninety per cent of all 
the flour consumed, the responsibility for 
the evident tendency toward lessened use 
rests obviously upon them, and it is idle 
to attempt to account for it on the score 
of the inferiority of imported flour. To 
do this is, as Mr. Law remarks, “to charge 
the bakers with ignorance amounting to 
imbecility.” 

The appearance of this defamatory ad- 
vertisement in a publication as widely 
read among users of American flour as 
the British Baker, although the efforts of 
British flour importers may render it 
innocuous, is to be regretted. Inasmuch 
as the basis of the attack comes from an 
American source, the incident suggests 
that those who undertake to write about 
the plans and proposals of exporting mill- 
ers should at least be intelligent enough 
to express themselves in such a manner 
as to leave no opening for the venomous 
and untruthful attacks upon imported 
flour which are now being made in some 
of the British trade publications. 
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EQUAL RATES NECESSARY 


In an editorial which appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller of March 14, en- 
titled “Why the Difference?” the infer- 
ence was inadvertently permitted that 
Canadian flour suffers under no such 
discrimination in ocean freight rates, 
compared with the rates on wheat, as is 
the case with American flour. The failure 
to make this point clear was merely an 
oversight. 

In fact, the Canadian miller has had 
more to contend with in this respect than 
his American competitor, and has far 
greater cause for complaint. The desire 
on the part of British shipowners, if it 
exists, to give preference to flour milled 
by British subjects over that ground in 
America has not been strong enough to 
cause them to refrain from taxing the 
Canadian flour traffic all it could possibly 
stand. The truth seems to be that the 
shipowners have determined to divert to 
their own coffers any advantage that the 
Canadian miller might have over his 
American competitor by reason of the 
effect of the new American tariff on the 
international flour trade and have suc- 
ceeded in so doing with a vengeance. 

This matter has recently been under 
investigation by the Canadian House of 
Commons. On March 15 the special com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into agri- 
cultural conditions took evidence from 
representatives of steamship lines operat- 
ing out of Canadian Atlantic ports, par- 
ticularly in connection with ocean rates 
on flour. On being examined by the chair- 
man of the committee, the steamship rep- 
resentatives, including the Canadian gov- 
ernment merchant marine, admitted that 
they held regular meetings for the pur- 
pose of discussing ocean rates, and that 
at these meetings rates were fixed. It 
was also disclosed that under what was 
termed “a gentlemen’s agreement” they 
had promised not to cut rates unless they 
notified each other. 

On being asked to explain why the rate 
on flour milled in the United States was 
anywhere from two to five cents lower 
than that on flour milled in Canada, the 
representatives of the steamship lines 
stated that it was due to politics; that 
the United States Shipping Board had 
agreed on a five cent differential with the 
United States millers. This statement 
was flatly contradicted by the secretary 


of the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 


ciation. 

None of the steamship representatives 
who were examined by the committee were 
able to explain why ships of British regis- 
try were carrying Canadian and United 
States flour from the same port to the 
same destination at two different rates, 
but all agreed that the rate enjoyed by 
United States flour was not fair to Ca- 
nadian millers. 

The Canadian government merchant 
marine representative admitted that he 
attended the rate meetings in Montreal 
and was also a party to the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” in that he would not cut rates 
unless he notified other lines. In answer 
to a question put to him, he admitted that 
he had not cut the rate on flour to meet 
the lower rate out of New York enjoyed 
by United States exporters. 

The chairman of this committee an- 
nounced at this sitting that sufficient evi- 
dence had been placed before the com- 
mittee to warrant a full investigation of 
ocean steamship rates from Canada to 
the United Kingdom and continental 
ports, as he failed to understand how it 
could be possible for steamships operat- 
ing out of New York to charge a higher 
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rate on Canadian flour than on United 
States flour unless there was some hard 
and fast agreement between Montreal and 
New York with regard to ocean rates. 





IT WORKS BOTH WAYS 

The report that the collectors of cus- 
toms at ports of entry for Canadian flour 
into the United States are in some in- 
stances levying extra duties on Canadian 
flour shipments, claiming that they come 
under the antidumping provisions of the 
tariff law, illustrates the lopsidedness of 
protective tariff legislation in general. 
Substantially, the customs authorities are 
attempting to penalize the Canadian mill- 
ers for doing the very thing which the 
millers of the United States are defi- 
nitely encouraged to do under the pro- 
visions of the act. 

It may or may not be true that some 
or all of the Canadian flour shipments 
thus assessed represent sales made at 
less than the true market value in the 
country of origin. The important fact 
is that practically every sale of United 
States flour abroad is now made on exact- 
ly this basis, and must be so made in 
order to keep the export flour trade alive 
at all. 

The object of the tariff law, so far as 
wheat and flour are concerned, is to 
protect the farmer by creating an arti- 
ficially high price for his wheat. The 
antidumping clause is designed to 
strengthen this protection by preventing 
foreign wheat and flour exporters from 
beating the tariff through putting their 
export prices below their domestic market 
levels. Conversely, if United States 
wheat and flour are to be sold abroad at 
all, they can find purchasers only in com- 
petition with the products of other coun- 
tries and, consequently, must forego the 
advantage of the tariff’s increase in 
prices. The argument, reduced to its 
essentials, is this: You cannot be per- 
mitted to unload your surplus on us, but 
we can and must be permitted to unload 
our own surplus in competition with 
yours. 

The trouble with the antidumping 
clause is that in the long run it is bound 
to work both ways. If the United States 
is legally justified in prohibiting the Ca- 
nadian millers from selling their flour 
south of the border at any price they 
may choose to make, the flour buying 
countries of Europe are equally free to 
apply a similar restriction to flour 
shipped abroad from the United States. 
What is more, the combined political 
force of the European grain importers 
and millers is now so strong that unques- 
tionably many of the governments will 
adopt regulations similar to those of the 
present tariff act. The United States, 
having itself instituted the pernicious 
practice, is in no position to protest, and 
it must either raise the price of its export 
flour, in which case it will inevitably lose 
most of its foreign customers, or else 
reduce the domestic price on equivalent 
grades to a point below that demanded by 
the market value of wheat. 

The antidumping clause is really an at- 
tempt to dictate their selling prices to 
foreign exporters, and as such it is quite 
distinct from the ordinary provisions of 
any tariff law. It involves exceedingly 
difficult questions of fact, such as prov- 
ing the exact similarity between an export 
shipment and a quantity sold in the do- 
mestic market on exactly the same day. 
It cannot conceivably be enforced with 
absolute justice, because, in nine cases 
out of ten, the collector who assesses the 
extra duty has a very limited knowledge 
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of market conditions at the point where 
the shipment originated. 

Even if there were no danger of re- 
taliation, the antidumping clause of the 
present tariff, at least in so far as it 
applies to wheat and flour, would be more 
or less of an absurdity; with the prac- 
tical certainty that its enforcement will 
result in similar action by foreign gov- 
ernments it becomes a real menace. The 
entire flour export trade of the United 
States is conducted on the principle of 
selling the surplus abroad at less than 
the domestic market value, and as long 
as there is a tariff for the purpose of 
maintaining domestic prices at an arti- 
ficially high level, there is no other way 
in which the foreign trade can possibly 
be carried on. 

The tariff itself is, for the present at 
least, a settled matter, admitting of no 
variation in its application, but the en- 
forcement of the antidumping clause is 
subject to a large degree of discretion. 
In the interests of the export trade of 
the United States, it is eminently desir- 
able that this provision should be per- 
mitted to remain inoperative just as 
much as possible. American millers are 
willing to pay such regular import duties 
as other countries may see fit to levy 
against imported flour, but they have no 
desire to be told in addition the minimum 
prices they will be permitted to quote. 
The tariff provisions of the present law 
constitute a quite sufficient handicap to 
the export flour trade, and if to them 
must be added the burden of the anti- 
dumping clause, retaliation from abroad 
is inevitable. The European governments 
are close observers of what is going on, 
and if they find that the United States is 
undertaking to dictate minimum selling 
prices to foreign exporters, they are cer- 
tain to insist that the principle can be 
applied both ways with equal justice. 


WHY TAKE CHANCES? 


There is hardly a day which does not 
bring to The Northwestern Miller one or 
more inquiries from millers, flour deal- 
ers or bakers concerning matters of 
state or federal law affecting the trade. 
It is conspicuous that most of these 
questions are based, not on some action 
under consideration for the future, but 
on something that has already been done. 
For example, the miller who ships 
bleached flour into a state having a law 
prohibiting the sale of such a commodity 
seldom appears eager to secure informa- 
tion in advance of making the shipment; 
his inquiry is generally sent only after 
the flour is well on its way to destination. 

Another and fairly frequent illustra- 
tion of the same tendency relates to state 
feed laws. A miller ships feed into a 
state where he has previously done little 
or no business. It is quite extraordinary 
to note how often he will neglect to find 
out about the special feed laws of that 
state until after his shipment has started. 

Of course it is not fair to say that 
this represents the usual practice of 
millers; in the vast majority of cases 
there is no need for special inquiry, be- 
cause the miller is fully informed as to 
the facts in advance. The surprising 
thing is that, when such questions are 
asked, they so frequently come too late 
for the answers to be of any real service. 

The explanation is undoubtedly the 
ease with which articles published in 
periodicals are lost sight of, and the 
habit of pamphlets and bulletins to dis- 
appear from view. One of the common- 
est queries takes somewhat this form: 
“Some months ago, aS we» recall, you 








published an article on feed. We can- 
not now find this article, and the in- 
formation therein contained is of very 
great value to us.” 

Recognizing these difficulties, The 
Northwestern Miller has annually sought 
to assist its readers by compiling in 
compact and convenient form the an- 
swers to many of the questions it has 
received. The Miller’s Almanack, the 
1923 edition of which will be ready for 
distribution very shortly, is based largely 
on the experience of years in answering 
trade questions. The general and statis- 
tical information contained therein is 
designed to cover as many as possible 
of the problems regarding which the 
milling industry and flour trade want 
statements of fact. 

There are, of course, many difficulties 
which cannot be cleared away in ad- 
vance, many questions which do not pre- 
sent themselves to the miller until the 
conditions creating them have fully de- 
veloped, Very often, however, a little 
information, easily obtainable before 
definite action is taken, may save much 
trouble and possible expense. Frequent- 
ly, for example, letters are received mak- 
ing inquiries the answers to which are 
clearly given in The Miller’s Almanack, 
and which indicate that if the writers 
had possessed the required information 
at the proper time, considerable difficulty 
might have been avoided. 





GETTING ACTION 

At the annual convention of the Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma Bakers’ Association, held 
at Wichita last week, resolutions were 
adopted approving the movement to in- 
crease wheat consumption and a specific 
indorsement of the use by all bakers of 
the line “Bread is the Best and Cheapest 
Food.” More directly to the point, the 
resolutions adopted by unanimous vote 
were supported by the pledge of prac- 
tically every baker in attendance that he 
would immediately begin use of the line 
printed on his bread wrappers and in his 
advertising. Many expressed the inten- 
tion of having it lettered on their delivery 
vehicles and wherever else they could use 
it to give additional publicity. 

Not content with their own action, the 
bakers sent a delegation to visit the con- 
verition of the American Wheat Growers 
Associated, Inc., being held in the same 
city, and secured from that organization 
not. only a hearty second to the bakers’ 
resolution but a rising and unanimous 
vote accompanied by cheering of the 
farmers in attendance. 

So emphatic was the bakers’ indorse- 
ment that the officials of a large concern 
supplying bread wrappers to a substan- 
tial part of the industry in the Southwest 
announced that it will this week issue 
a circular to all customers stating that 
hereafter the line “Bread is the Best and 
Cheapest Food” will be printed on all 
bread wrappers manufactured by it un- 
less the customer specifically instructs it 
to the contrary. The line is to be made 
as much a part of its wrappers as the 
wax in the paper. 

All of these incidents well serve to 
emphasize what forces of publicity are 
available in the spread of the truth about 
bread. From the grower of wheat along 
the entire route to the consumer’s table, 
there are factors and interests primarily 
concerned in the greater consumption of 
wheat, wheat flour and the multitude of 
food products which are made from them. 
Already, in response to a mere sugges- 
tion that. these forces unite in making 
known the simple truth, they are rallying. 














April 4, 1923 


As yet, it can hardly be called a cam- 
paign, but day by day it gathers strength 
and day by day there is increasing eyi- 
dence of what may be accomplished when 
all of the forces available get in motion, 





THE EXCEPTIONAL TRUTH 


The Northwestern Miller has often 
expressed regret at the manner in which 
newspapers sometimes admit to their 
columns articles written by ignorant lay- 
men, food cranks, pseudo-scientists and 
sensational physicians denouncing white 
bread. Of these there is no lack, al- 
though temporarily there seems to he a 
lull in the supply. It is seldom called 
upon to note the publication of a news- 
paper article commending bread, and 
therefore it is pleased to quote the fol- 
lowing, written by some _ anonyinous 
truth teller, which is wandering through 
the daily press, headed “Reason Why 
Bread is the Staff of Life.” 


It has been aptly said that the 
civilization of a nation can be ju-tly 
judged by the quality and quantity 
of bread it consumes. Bread is truly 
man’s “staff of life” and has done 
more than all other foods combined 
in changing man from a savage {ov a 
civilized being. Henry Buckle, the 
great English historian, was one of 
the first to point out the importance 
of food as a vital factor in the prog- 
ress of a nation. 

The peoples of the earth may be 
roughly divided into two 
classes in respect to the food they 
eat—the rice eaters and the bread 
eaters. Such nations as Japan, for- 
merly rice eaters, are becoming more 
and more like the western nations 
in the consumption of bread. 

Of course it is not known whien 
bread was first used, but according 
to one tradition Ching-Noung taught 
the Chinese how to make bread from 
wheat more than two thousand years 
B.C. Even in the time of the patri- 
archs both leavened and unleavened 
bread were staple foods among the 
Hebrews. Fermented bread was 
known at an early date among the 
Egyptians. The secret became 
known to the Greeks, who communi- 
cated it to the Romans. 

The word bread is thought by 

many etymologists to have been ‘e- 
rived from the old word “bray,” 
which meant to pound. The grain 
was pounded or “brayed”—hence the 
name bread for the product. So:ne- 
times the word bread is used ‘or 
food in general, as in the old French 
proverb: “It is a long day—a ay 
without bread.” The most primitive 
way of making bread was by soaking 
whole grain in water, subjecting it 
to pressure and drying it in the sun. 
Later the use of ferments was dis- 
covered, the grain was ground }- 
tween two stones, kneaded by hand 
or by the feet in a trough and then 
baked in an oven by artificial heat. 
. Bread is generally made fro 
grains, but is also made from fruits. 
roots and bark of trees. The Iris! 
make potato bread, and in Icelan¢ 
codfish are beaten into powder an¢ 
made into bread., In some countries 
rice, which is not so nutritious as 
wheat, is used. In the days of James 
I the poor people of England made 
fairly good bread from barley, and 
rye bread, which is darker than bread 
made from wheat, is extensively 
made in northern European coun- 
tries. : 
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The flour trade in general has been 
dull during the past week, but more be- 
cause buyers are moderately well sup- 
lied than because of any distrust of 
the present wheat market situation. 
Wheat has remained practically un- 
changed, barring the normal upward and 
downward fluctuations of 1@2c, for so 
long a time that there is a growing con- 
viction that $1.17@1.20 represents a 
fairly solid price basis for Chicago fu- 
ture delivery. The fact that the spread 
between May and July, instead of in- 
creasing, has diminished to about 3c 
in Chicago and Sc in Kansas City has 
strengthened the feeling of flour buyers 
that present prices are reasonably safe. 

Anxiety about the 1923 wheat crop, 
while not as yet acute, is beginning to 
have an influence, eee because 
of the lateness of spring in the North- 
west. The flour market will unquestion- 
ably be much influenced by the crop news 
of the next few weeks, and if this should 
be unfavorable a material advance in 
wheat vption prices, and a revival of 
four buying on the May basis for 
prompt delivery, seem likely. 
The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
April 3 ........ $7.15 $6.55 $6.55 
March 1 .....--. 7.10 6.40 6.60 
eae 7.00 6.40 6.40 
nS ...0¢eeee 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Dee, 1 ....ceces 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Nov. 1 che 7.35 6.70 6.40 
on 2 os. ccneee 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Bept. 1 ....s.0e 7.00 6.15 5.65 
AMS, 1 ...ccesce 8.00 6.45 5.90 
 . ear 8.05 7.05 6.35 
TOMO 1... ceces 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 .....cecss 8.70 7.65 7.25 
ere 8.40 7.50 7.05 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 

*Record high point. 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Age 8 2. cccce $5.55 $5.25 40 
March 1 .....0. 5.60 5.20 5.40 
lca 5.50 5.20 5.20 
aS ..xsseeee 5.75 5.30 5.30 
C—O 5.65 5.20 5.15 
rae 5.55 5.35 5.25 
ere. 5.25 4.90 4.75 
res 5.30 4.70 4.40 
ee, 3 ..cccnuee 5.75 4.90 4.65 
Sar oe 6.05 5.50 5.05 
eee 2 oc csnuate 6.20 5.95 5.15 
Fe 6.25 5.90 5.40 
Be 1 .ccocten 5.70 5.60 5.20 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11,15 10.80 


*Record high point, 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on April 3 
was $34.15 per ton, which compares with 
a following first-of-the-month quota- 
ions: 


March 1....s68 $34.75 
Feb, 1 32.70 
Jan, 2 $1.15 
Dec. 1. 28.95 
Nov. 1 28.40 
Oct. 1 24.70 
Sept. 1 .00 





*Record high sist 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity pee 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 


Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
March 25-31 ..... 53 59 52 
March 18-24 ..... 52 57 57 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average. 54 - 55 54 
January average... 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 51 
November average 75 76 63 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 29 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 4 

PirrssurcH.—Flour market opened 

steady, with fair demand. Prices firm- 
er. Millfeed market fairly active. 


Purapetpui1a.—F lour quiet, influenced 
by Hebrew oe but limits generally 
steadily maintained. Millfeed quiet. 

Nasuvitie.—Little change noted in the 
flour market at opening of week. In- 
quiries at mills reported slightly better. 
Millfeed in fair demand. 

Burraro.—All grades of wheat flour 
advanced 10c yesterday. Demand is 
slightly improved. Millfeeds weak, with 
production increasing and demand show- 
ing very little improvement. 


Boston.—General demand for ll 
grades of flour slow, with no material 
change in prices. Receipts liberal, and 
stocks show a slight increase over pre- 
vious month. Millfeed dull, with tone 
easy. 

Cotumsus.—The week started off with 
slow demand for flour. No sales report- 
ed so far this week. Trade does not 
seem to be interested. Demand for feed 
excellent. Prices holding firm, with ex- 
ception of bran, which is a little easier. 

Battimore.—Flour unchanged from 
Saturday. Buyers waiting for lower 
prices, but market seems to be harden- 
ing instead of softening. A scalp lift- 
ing crop scare would do a world of good 
at this juncture. Feed steady and inac- 
tive. 

Toronto.—Canadian mills are selling 
considerable quantities of spring export 
patents to the Continent, and some to 
British importers, on the basis of 35s, 
London, with an occasional 6d over. 
Millfeed easier. No change in domestic 
flour or feed prices. 

New Yorx.—Market inactive, with 
buyers indifferent. There is the usual 
small routine trade, but the market is in 
a rut, and enthusiasm is lacking. Export 
interest is largely lacking, on account of 
holidays abroad. Prices, on the whole, 
steadily held and, in absence of business, 
unchanged. 

Mitwavxere.—Flour trade confined to 
current needs, but fair quantity of small 
lots sold. Prices unchanged and largely 
nominal, Sentiment canflicting. Rye 
flour demand light, but signs of im- 
provement discernible. Prices unchanged 
but easier. Millfeed inclined to dullness. 
Prices nominally unchanged. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour business quite dull. 
Mills and jobbers report sharp falling 
off during the last two weeks. Trade 
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seemingly well booked, as little interest 
is shown for attractive offers. Export 
trade still extremely quiet. Some flour 
moving to South American markets, but 
little to United Kingdom or Continent. 
Millfeed quiet and unchanged. 

Cuicaco.—Flour buying not quite so 
active as last week, although a fair 
number of car lot sales are reported. 
Trade showing more interest in the local 
political situation than in flour this 
week, Directions on old orders still com- 
ing in fairly well. Prices on springs 
10@l1é5c higher; southwestern unchanged 
to 10c higher. Feed conditions un- 
changed. Demand fair for transit feed, 
but buyers not doing much for deferred 
delivery. 

Kansas Crry.—Practically no change 
in the quiet flour market which has ruled 
for the last two weeks. Cost of milling 
mixtures has advanced about one cent 
since the close of last week, but flour 
quotations are unchanged. The real fea- 
ture of the week is the strength dis- 
played in millfeed since April 1. The 
expected decline was not realized, due to 
better demand, limited spot offerings and 
the outlook for continued restricted mill 
operations. Quotations are 50c ton high- 
er. Bran for all-April shipment sold at 
$27@27.50, and mills generally held May 
bran at $25@25.50, although there is lit- 
tle interest in the latter. The consensus 
of opinion now is that the millfeed mar- 
ket will be as strong during April as re- 
cently. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States: flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to March 17, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Flour production, bbls— 


March 11-17 ......... 2,424 2,136 2,121 
July 1-March 17...... 98,640 94,700 78,000 
Flour, July 1-March 

17, bbis— 
Pre 11,169 11,530 11,400 
EL «is 6.4.65 640500 490 430 1,170 
Wheat, July 1-March 

17, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .633,000 676,000 634,000 
parr 133,537 176,358 218,393 
DE whocagedasees 14,500 9,998 42,733 
Ground by mills...... 444,000 431,302 355,113 
Wheat stocks, March 

17, bus— 
At terminals ......... 49,436 42,171 26,400 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 68,699 70,606 152,827 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbis, from Sept. 1, 1922, to March 31, 
1923, with comparisons, in barrels (000's 
omitted): 
r— Output, -——Exports—, 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 


Minneapolis ...11,190 9,207 155 627 
St. Paul ....... 404 285 bac See 
Duluth-Superior 751 483 ves “ae 
Outside mills .. 6,252 4,988 2 17 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, -Duluth— Winnipeg 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 
March 27.. 166 141 115 39 611 773 
March 28.. 241 109 56 110 318 231 
March 29... 187 71 113 563 382 432 
. > . 


March 30.. *.. 165 . 43 -- 887 
March 31.. 366 °.. 136 .*.. 1923 %.. 
April 2.... 44% 84 192 28 297 370 











Totals ..1,399 560 610 273 1,800 2,193 


*Holiday. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Apr. 1 Apr. 2 
Mch. 31 Mch. 24 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...313,010 298,590 303,230 313,065 








Ot. PAGE csiiocce 9,820 10,480 9,975 11,335 
Duluth-Superior 24,920 21,560 18,8830 8,500 
Milwaukee ..... 6,700 6,000 ...... 5,435 

Petals. << ciwes 354,450 336,630 332,035 338,335 
Outside mills*..175,300 ...... BERTI cece 

Ag’gate sprg.529,750 ...... 494,810 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 27,600 31,200 20,600 24,600 
St. Louist ..... 45,400 47,100 39,900 23,450 
aa 112,410 106,280 128,195 148,520 
Rochester ..... 5,900 6,900 6,250 8,100 
Chicago ....... 25,000 23,000 26,000 17,500 


Kansas City....113,845 92,040 98,005 71,150 
Kansas Cityt...269,010 281,275 292,710 222,095 


Omaha ........ 18,955 21,610 20,330 13,685 
Salina ......000. 24,380 26,380 31,610 ...... 
Toledo ........ 30,700 32,600 15.900 17,400 
Toledof ....... 86,830 86,150 50,265 51,240 
Indianapolis ... 10,865 10,590 8,200 6,385 


Nashville** ....109,095 112,125 104,725 60,705 
Portland, Oreg. 33,430 22,965 26,015 15,945 
Seattle ........ 34,485 32,175 19,180 13,770 
Tacoma ....... 17,580 21,170 19,890 22,960 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 1 Apr. 2 
1922 1921 

56 


Minneapolis ...... 57 
BE. POR) ccsncccvses 41 44 42 48 
Duluth-Superior .. 67 58 51 23 
Outside mills* .... 50 55 39 48 

Average spring... 53 52 48 53 
Milwaukee ........ 42 38 ve 23 
es EE. 40.6000: 0% 55 62 41 49 
eer 59 61 52 30 
po ee 67 63 77 89 
Rochester ........ 32 37 34 44 
COBMOMSO: 6 ccc coves 63 58 65 58 
Kansas City ...... 83 69 83 63 
Kansas Cityt ..... 51 54 60 50 
COMPARA . occ vecsces 82 93 107 57 
BalMA 2c cscocccecs 54 59 69 se 
DWOROE®. oceseqeccoes 64 68 33 36 
DOOOEOT cc cccscves 52 57 36 34 
Indianapolis ...... 48 45 36 38 
Nashville** ....... 53 55 50 34 
Portland, Oregon... 58 40 45 33 
ee 65 61 36 25 
TACOMAS ..c.ccceeds 31 73 35 40 

Totals .cccaceves 56 58 52 43 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive 
of mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





HIGHER GRAIN RATE ENJOINED 


BattimoreE, Mp.—An injunction has 
been granted here.restraining the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce from put- 
ting into effect what it is alleged would 
be an increase of three fourths of a cent 
a bushel in the charge for handling grain 
for foreign shipments. 





Mandioca to the extent of 827,118 
sacks was received in Rio de Janeiro 
during 1922, as well as 258,643. sacks 
wheat, 566,595 sacks rice, 30,087,593 kilos 
potatoes, and 811,047 sacks corn. Prac- 
tically all of these products came from 
other parts of Brazil, except the wheat 
and flour, which were imported from Ar- 

ntina and the United States, says Vice 

onsul Hickerson, Rio de Janeiro. 








Flour and millfeed quotations,- reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 3. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
we |r 
Spring standard patent ........ 1 nays pep CAEN 
Rpring MOC ME Cac iidap ides cence cceesees 


Hard winter short patent ...............-++ 
Hard winter MEE TEE 6 Ses coe bebo bscocese 
Hard winter first clear ..........+0-eeeeeees 


Soft winter short patent ..............+++8+ 
Soft winter GtralMMt . osu. ...-cacecccccceses. 
Soft winter first clear ..............+++ aeerpe 


RYO Nour, WM GELS GUL Wide sicativs ies 
Rye flour, standard 


FEED— 
Spring bran .. 
Hard winter bran . 
Soft winter bran .... 
Standard middlings (brown shorts) ‘ 
Rent middlings (gray shorts)...... 

OS vageeetiaes «oek2n Peccerecbeseecess 


Family patent 
Seattle .........$7.40@7.50 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.90 


“Includes near-by straights. 














SUMMARY OF FLOUR 





AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
$6.30@ 6.90 $6.80@ 7.60 §$.....@..... $6.20@ 6.60 $7.00@ 7.75 $6.90@ 7.15 $7.15@ 7.50 $7.75@ 8.00 $6.90@ 7.10 $7.00@ 7.25 
5.90@ 6.55 6.70@ 7.05 eases Bacece 5.90@ 6.15 6.25@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.65 6.65@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.65 6.65@ 6.90 ere: ee 
5.00@ 5.55 6.10@ 5.30 .....@..... 4.80@ 5.40 5.75@ 6.00 .....@.... 5.75@ 6.25 5.60@ 6.25 Vea ba00 . ee 
5.85@ 6.50 @ 6.30@ 6.55 5.80@ 6.10 6.40@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.50 6.65@ 6.90 6.00@ 6.75 
5.05@ 5.40 @ 5.40@ 5.70 5.10@ 5.30 6.00@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 eer Ferre 6.30@ 6.60 es ree 
4.40@ 5.00 @ 4.40@ 4.70 4.40@ 4.75 5.50@ 5.75 0 009 Decca 0 sua Pp ecas -@..... otece Diossee occce @ecees 
6.10@ 6.40 ero, Paves --@.. 6.10@ 6.40 -@. 6.30@ 6.55 ToT Tee 6.65@ 7.70 6.40@ 6.65 7.80@ 8.20 
5.80@ 6.20 yore, Fee --@.. 5.50@ 5.80 5.75@ 6.00 *5.50@ 5.75 *6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.10 6.10@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.75 
4.80@ 6.10 oie MRD odie oe oie ee 4.50@ 4.80 -@.. an pee o sep ee aca 6.25@ 6.60 .....@..... seese@ 5.60 
4.15@ 4.50 4.50@ 4.55 COD ese’, ebees @..... 4.75@ 5.25 4.75@ 6.10 5.25@ 5.60 4.90@ 5.35 --@. cotoo®. 
3.90@ 4.20 3.70@ 3.75 oo @... ee sy Pee 4.00@ 4.30 «con 0D waste 0 Bc cece oo @e. a cee cc's 
. o 
30.10@31.00 27.50@88.00 .....@....-  -+.-- he ee 36.00@37.00  37.00@37.50 36.50@37.00  34.00@35.00 -@... 
«e+» @30.75 6 das sO sccce 28.00@28.50 81.00@31.50 »-@... ere) sett cece @ ccces 37.60 @37.75 9 00 t QO. vans Pe, Ltt 
30.75 @31.75 0 @ ccc over @.....  31.50@31.75 ‘aes 37.50@38.00 38.00@38.50 .....@38.00 .....@.....* 30.00@32.00 
30.10@31.00 27.00@28.00 29.00@29.50 Tere, Mee — 36.00@36.50  36.50@37.00  36.50@37.00  34.00@35.00  34.00@36.00 
32.75 @ 34.50 30.50@31.50 31.00@31.50  33.00@34.00 oo0@... 37.560@38.50 37.50@38.00  39.50@40.00 37.50@38.50 .....@..... 
30.50 @37.00 33.00@34.00 <acte@fceves Jone 6s wees weeee@..... 40,00@41.00 41.00@42.00  .....@41.50  38.50@39.50 odev'e@ « csas 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.60@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.10 (4 9’s) Pret ete 7.50 @7.90 $6.75 @7.35 
oon @..-- -60@5.80 6.90 @7.35 7.50 @8.15 6.90@7.50 


tNash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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NORTHWEST SEEDING LATE 


Abnormally Cold Weather and Snow Prevent 
Spring Field Work—Crop Bulletins 
from Other Sections 


Min neapouis, Minn.—Abnormally cold 
weather and snow have prevented any 
spring field work in the Northwest. Or- 
dinarily, considerable wheat is in the 
ground in southern Minnesota by April 1, 
but this year practically no seeding has 
been done to date. The trade, however, 
is not much concerned as yet. There is 
still plenty of time, providing dry, warm 
weather sets in soon. There is an abun- 
dance of subsoil moisture and conditions 
ought to be ideal, since a normal amount 
of plowing was done last fall. The De- 
partment of Agriculture’s summary for 
the corn and wheat region states, dated 
April 2, follows: “Since Saturday morn- 
ing, light precipitation fell over Montana 
and western and central South Dakota; 
elsewhere the weather was generally fair. 
The temperature is freezing or lower to- 
day, except in the southwestern portion 
of the region and the extreme Northwest; 
the minimum was two degrees above zero 
in central Minnesota. The temperature 
will be rather low for the season during 
the next day or two.” 

Great Faris, Montr.—Weather condi- 
tions at the end of March brought to the 
farmers of the northern half of Mon- 
tana a much brighter outlook for their 
winter wheat than had been previously 
held. It was believed that a large por- 
tion of the winter wheat had probably 
been killed by the cold period in Decem- 
ber, followed by a warm January, but 
now it appears that a very considerable 
portion of the crop will come along satis- 
factorily. Most of it was purposely seed- 
ed late in order to dodge grasshoppers, 
and such acreage is now reported to be 
showing evidences of germination. Ex- 
ceptions to this rule are where fields have 
been damaged by soil blowing. There 
will, it is true, be a considerable amount 
of winter kill, but when taken in per- 
centages, the crop, it is believed, will 
turn out fairly well. 

Seatrie, Wasu.—Reports as to fall 
sown wheat are almost uniformly favor- 
able. A week of warm weather has ad- 
vanced the growth of winter wheats ma- 
terially. Spring seeding is general, and 
good headway was made during the last 
week of March, 

Oxtanoma Crry, Ox1ra.—Nearly all of 
the grain belt of Oklahoma, Texas and 
New Mexico was covered by recent rains. 
Texas reports indicate that a good wheat 
crop is virtually assured over the south- 
western part of the state. A revival of 
this and the feed crops followed a pre- 
cipitation of over two inches in the ter- 
ritory surrounding San Angelo. Over 
three inches fell in the Houston section. 
Sufficient moisture for present needs was 
supplied nearly all the way from Fort 
Worth to El Paso along the Texas & 
Pacific Railroad. The upper panhandle 
had showers, but not enough for crop 
needs, Reports of green bug damage 
have come from Weatherford, Hydro, 
Frederick and Orlando. Frederick re- 
ports were the most discouraging. The 
bug appears to have an unusually strong 
hold in sections of that territory. In the 
vicinity of Hydro, growers have begun 
to destroy the insects at their inception 
by burning straw over their nests. Dam- 
age to some fields in that area is visible 
from the highways. 

InpIANAPOLIS, INp.—A review of Indi- 
ana weather and crop conditions, pre- 
pared by J. H. Armington, of the Indian- 
apolis weather bureau, says: “Although 
showers and heavy rains occurred in some 
parts of the state, March weather was 
mostly fair and clear, with sunshine above 
the seasonal average. Temperatures over 
the state averaged about two degrees be- 
low normal. Clover seeding has been gen- 
eral in the central portion. That sown 
early, in the southern counties, was frozen 
on March 19, and some reseeding will be 
necessary. Grains and grasses are gen- 
erally in better condition than was indi- 
cated by earlier reports. There has been 
some damage, but it was comparatively 
light.” 

Torepo, Oxn1o.—The weather turned 
very cold at the end of March. It is 
impossible to teil whether any dama 
has been done to wheat fields, but this is 
doubtful, particularly in view of the sat- 











isfactory manner in which many of these 
fields have come through the winter in 
spite of exposure to all kinds of weather 
conditions and alternate freezing and 
thawing. March has been cold and blus- 
tering, and warmer weather will tell 
more about actual conditions, but present 
indications are that, with the exception 
of occasional localities, or low ground 
where ice formed, the wheat has come 
through as well as usual, possibly better. 
Many fields a little farther south are al- 
ready greened up, and appear very 
healthy and of good color and strength. 
San Francisco, Cat.—According to the 
United States Weather Bureau, one of 
the worst dry periods that California has 
ever experienced at this time of the year 
is making itself felt in many ways all 
over the state. The bureau records show 
that no rain has fallen here since Feb. 15, 
and the forecaster states that there is 
no rain in prospect in the immediate 
future. Great crop losses are feared in 
all parts of the state if relief does not 
come soon. Fall grain is so dry that, 
unless rain comes soon, it will not even 
be worth harvesting for hay. While some 
sections of the state are already irrigat- 
ing, most of them cannot spare the water 
which, more scanty than ever, is needed to 
carry the crops through the summer. 


Ocpen, Utan.—Winter wheat is show- 
ing excellent growth in the southern and 
central parts of the state, according to 
United States Weather Bureau reports, 
with indications of a good crop. Ample 
moisture is reported in the dry-farming 
areas. Utah and southern Idaho have 
had spring weather. 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Farmers in this lo- 
cality report that wheat will be an av- 
erage crop, notwithstanding the recent 
variable weather. 

Curcaco, I1u.—The Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank in its March monthly re- 
port states that winter grains were re- 
ported in good condition, as a whole, 
early in March, by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Some damage is re- 
ported by cold weather in Illinois and 
Indiana, and some sections of the south- 
western portion of the United States. 
Grain reserves on the farms in the United 
States, and also in the five states lying 
largely in the Seventh Federal Reserve 
district, are shown to be less on March 1 
than for the past two years. The values 
of these stocks as computed by this bank 
are shown to be less than the average for 
the past three years, although they are 
more than a year ago. 





DEATH OF JACOB EMMERT 

INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.—Jacob Emmert, 
84 years old, a miller of Clarksburg, is 
dead. He was born in Germany in 
April, 1839, and came to this country 
with his parents in 1846. After serving 
his apprenticeship in a number of mills 
in Maryland, Delaware, Ohio and In- 
diana, he established a flour mill in 
Clarksburg in 1869. Mr. Emmert was a 
member of the Presbyterian church and 
was a Mason for 61 years. He served a 
term as trustee of Fugit township, hav- 
ing been elected on the Republican ticket. 
Five children survive, Mrs. L. D. Hamil- 
ton, Clinton B. Emmert, Mrs. Sylvia 
Seniour, John Leslie Emmert and Mrs. 
Ruby Newhouse. 

Curis O. Arson. 





WISCONSIN BLEACHED FLOUR LAW 

Mitwavuxee, Wis.—Efforts to permit 
the sale of artificially bleached flour in 
Wisconsin are being made at the present 
session of the state legislature, as in the 
last biennial session in 1921. At that 
time a bill to repeal the law enacted 10 
ee before was passed by both houses, 

ut Governor J. J. Blaine vetoed it un- 

der the strenuous protests against the 
proposed law by the master bakers of 
the state. The existing law is regarded 
as a strong handicap on the business of 
Wisconsin millers, since it places them 
at a disadvantage in competition with 
outside mills. 

In the form in which it has been pre- 
sented to the present session, the bill is 
somewhat different from that of 1921. 
It prohibits the sale of flour to which, in 
the course of manufacture or prepara- 
tion, anything has been done to reduce or 
lower the strength or to conceal inferi- 
ority, or which contains any added sub- 
stance deleterious to health. It does, 
however, permit the manufacture and 
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sale of flour that has been bleached but 
does not violate any of the other pro- 
visions of the bill, providing that it con- 
tains a label with full information con- 
cerning its content, approved by the 
state dairy and food commissioner. In 
this respect the proposed law is similar 
to the New York City ordinance. The 
Wisconsin bill has not reached the point 
where any definite knowledge of its pos- 
sible fate is determinable. 
L, E. Meyer. 





GRAIN POOLS MAKE PEACE 


Foundation Laid for National Marketing 
System for Organized Wheat Growers at 
Meetings in Wichita and Kansas City 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Foundation has 
been laid for a national marketing sys- 
tem for the organized wheat growers of 
the United States at meetings held in 
Wichita and Kansas City. Approval was 
given the plan, the bylaws and the arti- 
cles of incorporation by delegates to the 
Wichita meeting from wheat growers’ 
associations of 11 states. The entire 
plan must be submitted to the vote of 
the various associations before the mar- 
keting system will become effective, how- 
ever. 

Following the meeting in Wichita, 
March 26-28, a joint meeting was held 
with representatives of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., in Kansas City. 
Districting of the country for the co- 
operative selling of grain without compe- 
tition was agreed upon by both pools. 
The organization formed at Wichita will 
be called the American Wheat Growers, 
Associated, Inc. 

Under the plans, the latter will han- 
dle all the wheat grown in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Oklahoma and Texas, 
and the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., will handle all grown in Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Indiana. The status of 
Minnesota and Missouri wheat is still 
undecided. Both organizations will estab- 
lish agencies and facilities at terminal 
markets for mutual service, and activities 
will be co-ordinated as much as possible. 

George C. Jewett, general manager 
Northwest Wheat Growers, Associated, 
and a member of the committee which 
prepared the plan of organization for 
the American Wheat Growers, Associat- 
ed, Inc., said in an interview that the 
plan was much the same as that worked 
out by the fruit growers’ associations in 
California, and that the marketing of 
wheat in orderly fashion, with direct 
sales to mills and exporters wherever pos- 
sible, constituted the primary purposes 
of the organization. 

With reference to mills, Mr. Jewett 
said that elevators would probably be 
operated in the wheat growing districts, 
with grading and ‘other facilities in- 
stalled. Wheat of any grade or variety 
could be shipped from the nearest eleva- 
tor whenever any mill made application 
through the central selling agency. 

Extracts from the final draft of the 
national marketing plan read as follows: 

“The constituent basis of the American 
Wheat Growers, Associated, Inc., shall 
be the several state or district organiza- 
tions formed for the purpose of market- 
ing their product on a nonprofit basis, 
after such organizations have approved 
the report of the committee. 

“This agreement carries with it the 
obligation to deliver to the national mar- 
keting agency, when it is organized, all 
the wheat which is delivered to each of 
them under their marketing agreements 
with their respective producer members. 
That absolute title to this wheat shall 
pass to the American for all purposes 
upon delivery. 

“The American agrees to. dispose of 
such wheat at the best terms obtainable 
under market conditions and to pay over 
the amounts received for such wheat to 
such associations as have participated in 
such pools, in proportion to the quanti- 
ties received, after deducting the cost 
of. maintaining the cost of the American 
and of handling, grading, etc. 

“The ment also authorizes, in ad- 
dition to other costs, the deduction of 
not to exceed one fourth cent per bushel 
to pay. the interest on all preferred 
stock, and to retire at least 10 per cent 
of the outstanding class A preferred 
stock each year. 
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“Until a capital of $1,000,000 is avyai)- 
able, the American may retain from sales 
of wheat any amount up to 10 per cent 
from the proceeds of marketing, such 
fund to be retained for use as an op- 
erating fund during the business year 
and to be returned to the associations 
and accounted for before the close of 
each fiscal year. 

“The American is authorized to borrow 
money, without limitation, for any pur- 
pose, on the wheat delivered to it or on 
warehouse receipts, bills of lading or 
other documents.” 

It is planned to obtain financing 
through the operation of the rural cred- 
its bill, passed by the last Congress, of- 
ficials said. 

Harvey E, Yanvis, 


A PROCLAMATION OF FAITH 


Rea-Patterson Milling Co. Declares Its 
Purpose to Use the Line 
“From Now On” 


The current issue of the “Rea-Pat 
Tattler,” an interesting monthly “house 
organ” published by the Rea-Patterson 
Milling Co., a large hard and soft wheat 
milling concern at Coffeyville, Kinsas, 
is largely devoted to proclaiming the 
company’s faith in use of the line, 
“Bread is the Best and Cheapest I’ 0d.” 
The phrase is carried on every pave of 
the publication and shown in a reproduc- 
tion of some of the company’s advertis- 
ing on the back, in addition to which 
there is the following editorial coment: 








“BREAD IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 10D” 

Styles in food, due largely to effective 
advertising, have become almost as vari- 
able as styles in wearing apparel. The 
innumerable “Eat More” campaigns that 
have been waged on the consuming pub- 
lic have had the effect of changing, ‘or a 
time at least, the eating habits o/ the 
nation. 

The success of the pioneers in “Eat 
More” projects has been their dowiifall. 
Others, seeing their successes, have 
copied the idea until the public has be- 
come so fed up on “Eat More” propa- 
ganda that it no longer responds to 
these commands that shriek from every 
billboard, magazine and newspaper. We 
have had “Eat This” weeks and “Eat 
That” weeks until we are ready to rebel. 
This rebellion means that we are going 
back to our safe and sane diet of former 
days. 

The safe and sane diet has for its 
principal item Bread—the most health- 
ful, wholesome, economical, nourishing 
and attractive food. Realizing the op- 
portunity offered by the times, the mill- 
ing and baking industries are uniting in 
a campaign to reinstate this old reliable 
friend of humanity—Bread—to the for- 
mer favorable position it held on the 
nation’s menu. 

In speaking of bread, we use the word 
in its broadest sense. What matters it 
though it comes in the form of loaves, 
biscuit, rolls or whatnot? Bread is 
food made of flour, regardless of its 

ise, 

Now don’t get excited! This is a!)so- 
lutely no “Eat More” campaign. As 
stated above, such campaigns have «ut- 
lived their usefulness, both to consu:ner 
and distributor. Instead, it is to be 
more of an educational move to get })c0- 
ple to realize that “Bread is the lest 
and Cheapest Food.” There will be no 
special week to shout this battle-cry. ‘he 
time for this work is like the priscuer 
who was sent up for life—‘from 1 ow 

» 


This irrefutable statement, “Breac is 
the Best and Cheapest Food,” will be 
broadcasted from all flour and br. ad 
advertising. The sacks of all relia le 
mills will r this legend—the wrap} ‘ts 
of every loaf of bread will carry ‘1/s 
testimony. 

You dealers know that when yur 
service excels your profits grow. H_ re 
is an opportunity to render a real se-v- 
ice to your customers. In helping to 

t your customers to realize that “Bre id 
s the Best and Cheapest Food” you : re 
rendering a service that will go far ‘°- 
ward making this country a better 1 
nation. Every sack of flour that you 
sell means food value to the buyer tl '! 
he could not obtain in any other food. 

As it was in ages past, it is now aid 
ever shall be—“Bread is the Best aid 
Cheapest Food.” 
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£. S. WOODWORTH NAMED 


Grain Trade Organizations Nominate Min- 
neapolis Man for Federal Chamber 
of Commerce Post 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of 
Warehousemen and the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Chamber of Commerce, have 
nominated Edson Snow Woodworth, of 
Minneapolis, to succeed Frederick B. 
Wells, of Minneapolis, as a director of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

This action was a surprise to Mr. 
Woodworth. He did not seek the nomi- 
nation in any way, but finally agreed to 
allow his name to be put forward, feel- 
ing that Minneapolis ought to be repre- 
sented and that he might perhaps be of 
some service to the public. His selection 
is a happy one because of his long and 
intimate knowledge of the grain trade, 
and the fact that if appointed, he could 
afford to give the necessary time to the 
duties of the office. 

Mr. Woodworth spent his boyhood 
days on a farm in Wisconsin, and in his 
earlier years was employed by the Chi- 
cago & North Western road as a tele- 
graph operator. He came to Minneapo- 
lis in 1882 and engaged in the grain and 
feed trade. He was one of the first 
members of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. In 1890 he incorporated the 
firm of E. S. Woodworth & Co., of which 
he is now the president. Later he or- 
ganized the Woodworth Elevator Co. and 
the Concrete Elevator Co., of which he 
is the vice president and president, re- 
spectively. The Woodworth Elevator Co. 
owns and operates 80 country elevators 
on the Soo and Great Northern roads. 
Mr. Woodworth served as president of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
in 1904, 

During the 40 years of his connection 
with the grain trade, Mr. Woodworth 
has always been active in advancing its 
interests. In addition to his private 
business, Mr. Woodworth has taken a 
keen interest in civic affairs. He or- 
ganized and personally supervised the 
Minneapolis Citizens’ Committee, mem- 
bers of which met the trains and wel- 
comed home all the returned soldiers and 
sailors who passed through Minneapolis 
after the World War. 

Mr. Woodworth is so well known, 
highly respected and universally popular 
in the Northwest that his selection as 
a director of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States would give strength 
to that organization in this section of 
the country, and would create a feeling 
of great satisfaction among its mem- 
bership here. 

Of unimpeachable integrity, strong 
common sense and splendid judgment, 
Mr. Woodworth possesses a rare and 
valuable sense of humor, greatly appre- 
ciated by his large circle of personal 
friends. Incidentally, this exceptional 
attribute would give to his counsel in the 
directorate of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States a quality which 
would doubtless prove welcome to his 
associates, but beyond this he is in every 
way admirably fitted for the honor which 
is being sought in his behalf. 


FEDERATION PROGRAMME 


Arrangements Made for Twenty-first Annual 
Meeting of Millers in Chicago 
April 12-13 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The twenty-first an- 
nual meeting of directors, delegates and 
members of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration will be held at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, April 12-13. The order 
of business, as announced by Secretary 
A. P. Husband, is as follows: 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12 


Open meeting of board of directors, 
all delegates and members invited; call 
to order at 10 o'clock; roll call of direc- 
tors; report of Treasurer E. S. Wagner; 
report of Secretary A. P. Husband; ap- 
Pointment of auditing committee; report 
export agent, F. H. Price; unfinished 
usiness; adjournment of board of direc- 
tors, sine die; meeting of directors, dele- 
— and members; roll call; address of 
resident Charles L. Roos; appointment 
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of committee to nominate directors; re- 
port of standing committees. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 13 

Call to order at 10 a.m; report of 
nominating committee and election of 
new directors; report of auditing com- 
mittee on treasurer’s and secretary’s 
books; discussion of reports of commit- 
tees; action on reports of officers and 
committees; general discussion and ac- 
tion on subjects suggested by reports of 
officers and committees; address by rep- 
resentative of United States Shipping 
Board; new business, such as advertising 
and revision of articles of organization. 

Meeting of new board of directors; 
election of officers, two vice presidents, 
secretary, treasurer, export agent, official 
counsel, commerce counsel, new business. 

Proposed additions and changes to ar- 
ticles of organization which will be acted 
upon are as follows: 


New section, to be known as article 
three: There shall be a class of members 
known as honorary members. Members 
in this class shall be elected by a regular 
meeting of directors, delegates and mem- 
bers. There shall be eligible to member- 
ship in this class former officers of the 
Federation who have retired from the 
industry, and others who have performed 
conspicuous service in the interests of 
the milling industry. Honorary members 
shall pay no dues. 

Article 18, section 1, as proposed, will 
read: The board of directors shall elect 
a member of the Federation as treasurer, 
who shall be custodian of the funds of 
the Federation. He shall serve one year, 
and shall not be eligible for more than 
two consecutive terms of office. He shall 
be required to furnish a suitable bond. 
The secretary of the Federation may 
act as treasurer without additional bond, 
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and not be subjected to the limitation of 
two consecutive terms. 

Article 17, section 1, as proposed, will 
read: The annual meeting of directors, 
delegates and members of the Federation 
shall be held in the city of Chicago on 
the first Thursday and Friday after the 
third Wednesday in April of each year, 
excepting that, in case either of such 
days shall fall on a national holiday or 
the Friday shall fall on Good Friday, 
the meeting shall be held on Thursday 
and Friday of the week following, sub- 
ject to the approval of a majority of the 
executive committee, which shall be ob- 
tained not less than 15 days prior to 
regular date of such annual meeting. 

New section, article 17, section 2: A 
semiannual meeting of directors, dele- 
gates and members shall be held each 
year, at a time and place to be selected 
by the executive committee. 
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MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS 


Ohio Legislature Considers Bill Authorizing 
Co-operative Organizations and De- 
fining Their Powers 





Totevo, Onto.—There has_ recently 
been introduced in the Ohio legislature 
a bill of similar character to those which 
have already been passed in 17 other 
states of the Union. The Ohio Senate 
has passed Senate Bill No. 266, a bill 
authorizing the incorporation of co-oper- 
ative associations and defining their pow- 
ers. The following analysis of the bill 
has been made: 

“The provisions of this bill give to 
five or more persons, engaged in the pro- 
duction of agricultural products, the 
right to form an association for the pur- 
pose of engaging in marketing, selling, 
processing, packing, grading, storing and 
handling any agricultural products pro- 
duced by its members; to manufacture 
and nee Oi the byproducts; to engage in 
activities in connection with the pur- 
chase, sale, hiring or use by its members 
of supplies, machinery or equipment of 
any kind or character, and to finance 
any one or more of the above specified 
activities, 

“The bill designates such associations 
as nonprofit, with or without capital 
stock, and empowers them to borrow 
money without limitation as to amount 
of corporate indebtedness or liability, 
and to make advance payments and other 
advances to its members. 

“No member is liable for the debts of 
the association to an amount exceeding 
the sum remaining unpaid on his mem- 
bership fee or his subscription to capital 
stock. 

“The net income above 8 per cent divi- 
dend on stocks shall be distributed back 
to its members only on the basis of pat- 
ronage. 

“The association and its members are 
empowered to make and execute mar- 
keting contracts requiring members to 
sell, for any period of time, not over 
10 years, all or any specified part of 
their agricultural products exclusively to 
or through the association. The contract 
may provide, among other things, that 
the association may sell or resell the 
products delivered by its members, with 
or without taking title thereto; and pay 
over to its members the resale price, 
after deducting certain expenses. 

“The bylaws or the marketing contract 
may fix, as damages, specific reasonable 
sums to be paid by the members to the 
association upon the breach by them of 
any provision of the marketing contract 
regarding the sale or delivery or with- 
holding of products; and may further 
provide that the members pay all costs 
and expenses in case any action is 
brought upon the contract by the associa- 
tion. 

“The association is entitled to an in- 
junction to prevent any further. breach 
of the contract and to a decree of spe- 
cific performance thereto. ° 

“In any action upon such marketing 
agreement, it shall be conclusively pre- 
sumed that a landowner or landlord or 
lessor is able to control the delivery of 
products produced on his land by tenants 
or others, whose tenancy or work on such 
land was created or changed after execu- 
tion by the landowner of such a market- 
ing agreement; and in such actions, the 
remedies for nondelivery or breach shall 
lie and be enforceable against such land- 
owner or landlord. 

“Any association may enter into all 
necessary and proper contracts and 
agreements with any other co-operative 
association for the co-operative and more 
economical carrying on of its business. 

“Section 27 of this bill provides that 
any person, firm or corporation conduct- 
ing a warehouse or elevator, who solicits 
or permits any member of an association 
organized under this bill to breach his 
marketing contract with the association 
by accepting or receiving such member’s 
products for sale or for display for sale, 
Shall be liable to the association in the 
sum of $500; and such warehouseman 
shall pay to the association a reasonable 
fee and costs involved in any such liti- 
gation or proceedings at law. ‘ 

“Section 28 of this bill-states that n 
association complying with the terms of 
the bill shall be deemed to be a con- 
spiracy or a combination in restraint of 
trade or an illegal monopoly, or an at- 
tempt to lessen competition or to fix 
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prices arbitrarily, nor shall the market- 
ing contracts and agreements between 
the association and its members or any 
agreements authorized in this act be con- 
sidered illegal as such or in unlawful 
restraint of trade or as part of a con- 
spiracy or combination to accomplish an 
improper or illegal purpose. 

“Any provisions of law which are in 
conflict with this act shall be construed 
as not applying to the associations here- 
in provided for, and if any section of 
this act shall be declared unconstitution- 
al for any reason, the remainder of the 
act shall not be affected thereby.” 


W. H. Wiaern. 


PRICE REPORTING SERVICE 


Tentative Plans Made by Kansas Club for 
an Organization With Practical Features 
of Former Millers’ Exchange 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—Tentative plans have been 
made by a committee composed of seven 
members of the Kansas Millers’ Club to 
establish in Kansas City a price report- 
ing service which would be open to all 
millers of the United States who care to 
join. Present plans call for much the 
same information as that afforded by 
the Millers’ Exchange which formerly 
existed here, but would be much less ex- 
pensive and would eliminate all features 
of that organization which were found 
to be impractical. 

The Kansas Millers’ Club will perfect 
the plan at a meeting in Kansas City 
April 10 and, if it receives support from 
that body, the proposal will be offered 
to the Southwestern Millers’ League at 
the annual meeting the following day. 

Under the plan a detail man would 
receive from all mill members a record 
of each sale of flour. made by the mill 
each day. These prices woud. be. ar- 
ranged according to térritory and grades, 
and would include export sales. Names 
of mills’ making the sales would, of 
course, not be divulged. The man in 
charge of the office would assemble the 
reports and disseminate the information 
to members daily by means of a brief 
market sheet such as'is sent out by vari- 
ous boards of trade. 

The entire purpose of the proposed 
organization is to give millers such au- 
thentic first hand information concern- 
ing the flour trade as the grain exchanges 
make accessible to grain dealers. 

H. V. Nye, manager Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation and president of the 
Kansas Millers’ Club, and Ralph C. Sow- 
den, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, who acts as chairman, head 
the committée. The other members are 
Andrew Smith, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. H. L. Ayres, Moses Bros. 
Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, C. S, Chase, 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., J. E. Sulli- 
van, Sawyer Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and A. L. Jacobson, Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 











GOVERNMENT SEIZES BARGES 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—An interesting situa- 
tion arose in St. Louis when Colonel 
Thomas Q. Ashburn, of the United States 
Engineer Corps, acting on authority of 
the Secretary of War, seized four tow- 
boats and 17 barges owned by the gov- 
ernment and until recently leased under 
contract to Edward F. Goltra. : 

Goltra was operating the barges un- 
der a. five-year lease, which was can- 
celed the first of the week by the Secre- 
oy of War on the ground that he had 
violated his contract by failing to use 
the barges as a common carrier. Goltra 
obtained an injunction against the gov- 
ernment’s action, but Colonel Ashburn 
took the fleet to the Illinois side of the 
river, where*he claimed the injunction 
was of no value and refused to pay any 
attention to it. He then proceeded down 
the river with the fleet, which he says will 
be placed in public service at once. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 


NEW MILL FOR BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—Another mill is to be 
added to Buffalo’s growing list. The 
Peazo Co.,*which has just been incor- 
porated here for $100,000, will soon be- 
gin the production of a stock for soups, 
and will also produce pancake flour and 
other foodstuffs. It is hoped to begin 


grinding this spring. The company 
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Kansas-Oklahoma Bakers’ Association and American Wheat Growers, Asso- 


ciated, Inc., Indorse the Line—More Mills Report 
Use Proposed Oct. 11, 1922, in “As History May Be Written” 


PRINTED ON EVERY BREAD WRAPPER 
Ward-Campbell system of 41 bakeries, with an output of 10,000,000 loaves per week. 
Nafziger Baking Company, nine bakeries. 
Bake-Rite Bakeries, E] Reno and Enid, Oklahoma. 


Hall Bakery, Oswego, New York. 


H. Korn Baking Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
Additions This Week 


Kansas-Oklahoma Bakers’ Association, at annual meeting at Wichita, indorses 
campaign in interest of wheat consumption, and bakers pledge themselves to print 


“Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food” 


else it can be made to reach public. 


on wrappers, in advertising and wherever 


American Wheat Growers, Associated, Inc., in session at Wichita, indorses move 
and passes resolution accompanied by cheering. 


PRINTED ON SACKS AND USED IN ADVERTISING 
Southwestern Milling Compeny, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri. 
i 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 


lwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Cussons Milling Company, Stewartville, Minnesota. 
Willis Norton & Company, Topeka, Kansas. 
Stokes Milling Company, Watertown, South Dakota. 
Hoyland Flour Mills Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Tyler & Company, Junction City, Kansas. 
Mauser Mill Company, Treichlers, Pennsylvania. 
Franklin Roller Mills, Franklin, Minnesota. 
Empire Milling Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Federal Mill & Elevator Company, Inc.. Lockport, New York. 
American Hominy Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Blake Milling Company, Edwardsville, Illinois. 
Northern Milling Company, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Jackson Milling Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 
Grafton Roller Mill Company, Grafton, North Dakota. 
PRINTED ON SACKS 
Commander Mill Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
USED IN ADVERTISING 

Wisconsin Milling Company, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
Duluth Universal Milling Company, Duluth, Minnesota. 
C. S. Christensen Company, Inc., Madelia, Minnesota. 
Northern Bag Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Freeport Roller Mills, Freeport and Albany, Minnesota. 

(Continued on page 60.) 








purchased the equipment of a mill which 
went into bankruptcy, and is seeking a 
location for its machinery. 

Orders are said to be on hand which 
will take the output of the mill for the 
first six months. William Smith, of the 
Shelby Sales Book Co., Naylon Building, 
Buffalo, is the active director of the en- 
terprise. It is planned to distribute the 
output through chain stores and hotel 
supply corporations. 

P. D. Fawnestocx. 





OHIO MILL MACHINERY CONTRACT 
Cuicaco, Inu.—The L. S..Greenwood 
Co., milling engineer and mill builder, 
Milwaukee, has closed a contract with 
the Whole Wheat Products Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with mills at Shelby, Ohio, 
for a complete installation of a 500-bbl 
wheat mill and 1,500-bb] blending unit. 
Work will commence immediately. In- 
cluded in the installation will be Green- 
wood sifters and other equipment of the 
Greenwood company’s manufacture. 
S. O. Werner. 





OPPOSE ANTIBLEACHING LAW 

Cuicaco, Inu., April 3—(Special Tele- 
gram)—E. O. Wright, Menomonie, Wis., 
president of the Wisconsin State Millers’ 
Association, has written all the members 
of the Wisconsin legislature regarding 
the bleached flour law. > 

His letter reads that “section 4601-g, 
first paragraph, prohibiting bleached 
flour, discriminates against Wisconsin 
farmers and millers and others using 
and dealing in flour, because surround- 
ing and competing states have not the 
same prohibition. It also is impossible 
of practical enforcement, because of the 
operation of the federal interstate com- 
merce law. That it be amended or re- 

ealed is urged by the state dairy and 
Food department. The only difference 
of opinion is upon the form of its 
amendment, and the labeling of bread 
made from bleached flour is the point of 
material difference. 

“The proposal .to require: bread and 
other bakery products made _ with 
bleached flour: to be labeled is so im- 
practical that it would virtually prohibit 
its use by bakers. Thus it would be a 
commercial discrimination in favor of 
preparations sold to the bakers which 
whiten the loaf. The principal manu~- 





facturers of these preparations are large 
foreign corporations. The millers of 
Wisconsin favor the substitute to Dill 
266 as recommended by the senate coin- 
mittee on state affairs, and earnestly re- 
quest its passage.” 

S. O. Werner: 





THE RESERVE INC. TO ENTERTAIN 

The Reserve Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
will entertain all visitors who attend the 
annual meeting of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League in that city on April 11 at 
a luncheon to be given at the firm’s ware- 
house and blending plant in North K:n- 
sas City. Cars will be provided to trans- 
port the guests from the Baltimore 
Hotel to the plant, and an inspection 
thereof: will follow the luncheon. 





GREAT LAKES FREIGHT HEARING 

Dututu, Minn.—A hearing before ‘he 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ‘le- 
termine whether the Northern Naviva- 
tion Co. shall be permitted to carry 
freight from American ports to Am ri- 
can ports, it being a Canadian line, was 
conducted in Duluth, March 27-28, and 
later continued at Minneapolis. The |:w 
permits the Commission to recognize a 
through route when part of it is over 
Canadian carriers. Duluth houses «p- 
pear in support of the boat line’s ap i- 
cation to be allowed to operate. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporativn, 
which finds the Northern line its only 
competitor, wants it prohibited from 
carrying freight between Americin 
points. The United States Shipping 
Board had a representative here who 0)- 
posed the application in the interest »f 
protection to American shipping. ‘Tic 
Commission will render a decision aftcr 
considering the evidence. 


F. G. Cartson. 





JOINING THE RANKS 

Curcaco, Inur.—A number of Wiscons' 
millers are beginning to use the phras¢ 
“Bread is the Best and Cheapest Food” 
on flour sacks, and in advertising. Amon: 
these are: Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboy - 
gan Falls; Northern Milling Co., Wau 
sau; Jackson Milling Co., Wisconsi!: 
Rapids; Wisconsin Milling Co., Menom 
onie;,; New Richmond Roller Mills Co. 
New Richmond, 

S. O. Werner. 
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MinneEApPouis, Turspay, Aprit 3, 1923 


Inquiry for flour is light. The -big 
consumers remain uninterested, while the 
smaller ones buy only on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis. There was a little display 
of interest following the bulge in wheat 
on March 31, but total bookings were 
disappointingly small. It is true that 
scattered interests show a willingness to 
buy limited quantities for May, June 
and July shipment, but millers are un- 
willing to shade prices enough to tempt 
purchasers to place orders now. It is 
impossible to sell feed for summer ship- 
ment unless at a stiff discount, and of 
course millers must take that into con- 
sideration when naming prices on flour 
for deferred delivery. 

The bulk of the trade seems to feel 
that flour prices will break, though what 
they base their views on is not apparent. 
Millers are inclined to the belief that 
values are more apt to advance than to 
decline. 

Up to the present, Minneapolis mills 
have been very comfortably situated as 
to orders on first clear and have not 
been forcing this grade on the market. 
Some of the big companies, however, are 
catching up on their orders and now 
have first clear to sell. It is understood 
that asking prices on this grade have 
been er | somewhat in the East within 
the past few days. 

Inquiry for second clear is light. A 
number of small sales for export have 
been reported recently, principally 
through exporters on the seaboard. Di- 
rect inquiry from abroad is nil. 

Shipping directions still constitute a 
perplexing problem. Notwithstanding 
the fact that orders on mill books are 
comparatively heavy and much of the 
flour should have been shipped some time 
ago, buyers are averse to ordering it out. 
This applies to both patents and clears. 
Some millers probably would rather have 
shipping directions than fresh bookings 
Just now. 

The car situation is not quite so acute, 
but millers are still forced to use equip- 
ment on which carriers will not assume 
responsibility for damages. Mills are 
patching up these cars and taking chances 
on the flour getting through to destina- 
tion safely. 

Prices are 15@20c higher for the week. 
Top family patents are quoted at $6.80@ 
7.60 bbl, standard patent $6.70@7.05, 
second patent $6.50@6.80, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; fancy clear $5.65@5.90, first clear 
$5.10@5.30, and second clear $3.70@4.10, 
in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 











MILLFEED 


Prompt shipment millfeed is still in 
very good request. The larger mills are 
practically out of the market for first 
half April shipment. They quote last 
half April at 50c ton under spot, and 
first half May at $1 under. Beyond that 
they are unwilling to quote. Speculative 
buyers bid anywhere from $3 to $5 ton 
under present prices for deferred ship- 
ment, but millers, as a rule, do not give 
any consideration to such bids. ey 
Say they mean nothing, and really do not 
reflect: the market. 

It was understood that considerable 
March feed had to be carried over into 
April. Millers were unable to make 
enough to care for all their contracts, 
but buyers, as a rule, understand condi- 
tions and are glad to take the feed 
whenever the mills proffer delivery. 

Renewed interest on the part of south- 
ern and southeastern brokers in heavy 
feed is reported. Inquiries have been 
received within the last day or two for 
Standard middlings, flour middlings and 





red dog for scattered delivery through- 
out the next 60 days. The pig feeding 
season is at hand, and should result in 
an increased consumption of middlings. 

Nominal asking prices by mills on 
bran for prompt shipment are $27.50@ 
28, standard middlings $27@28, flour 
middlings $30.50@31.50, red dog $33@34, 
and rye middlings $26@26.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Durum mills are operating exclusively 
on old bookings, and they are getting 
shipping directions on these much better 
than on bread wheat flour. Macaroni 
manufacturers, however, are not placing 
any new business with the mills. They 
are well booked up, and show no interest 
in quotations. 

Seven Minneapolis and interior north- 
western durum mills last week produced 
45,405 bbls of durum products, com- 
pared with 42,215 during the week end- 
ing March 24, 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.75@ 
5.95 bbl, durum flour $4.70@5.05, and 
durum clear $3.60@3.80, in jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14 were in operation April 3: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln and Palisade. mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E and 
G mills. 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co.’s B and Anchor 
mills, and Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A 
mill will start Wednesday, 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 


bbls for week tivity 
March 25-31 ..... 561,100 313,010 55 
Previous week ... 561,100 298,590 53 
Year ago ........ 546,060 303,230 56 
Two years ago.... 546,000 313,065 57 
Three years ago... 546,000 233,640 43 
Four years ago.... 546,000 369,220 70 
Five years ago.... 546,000 152,975 29 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

March 25-31 ..... 343,800 175,300 50 
Previous week ... 335,700 192,390 57 
Year ago ...cs.eee 421,890 162,775 38 
Two years ago.... 408,690 194,190 47 
Three years ago... 424,260 122,695 28 
Four years ago.... 422,210 269,245 63 
Five years ago.... 345,750 113,935 32 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, March 
81, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 1,889 963 1,379 1,439 
Duluth ........ 407 400 274 160 
Totals ...... 2,296 1,363 1,653 1,599 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to March 31, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis .. 98,828 73,769 78,844 83,202 
Duluth ....... 47,888 37,331 33,473 10,858 





Totals ..... 146,666 111,100 112,317 94,060 

Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on March 31, in bushels 
(000s omitted), were: 








1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 15,306 6,402 4,639 8,278 
Duluth ....... 10,545 4,650 2,120 1,555 
Totals ..... 25,851 11,052 6,759 9,833 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Linseed oil meal is $1.50@2 lower for 


_ the week, though demand is reported to 
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have shown some improvement. Sales 
are a little freer than for some weeks, 
but are still less than output. Mills are 
asking $41.50 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis, for 
$4 per cent protein meal, and $40 for 32 
per cent. 

One Minneapolis oil mill is now run- 
ning exclusively on Argentine flaxseed, 
and it is expected that before many 
weeks all the mills here will be using im- 
ported seed. It is understood that east- 
ern mills are operating at full capacity 
on Argentine stock, and are exporting 
the bulk of their byproduct. 


GOES TO NEW YORK 
Charles ‘M. Fritz, who for some time 
has been connected with the Howard 
Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory, 
Minneapolis, is going to New York City 
to join the staff of the W. P. Tanner- 
Gross Co., Inc. Mr. Fritz has had more 
than ordinary experience in flour. He 
specialized in cereal chemistry and nutri- 
tion at Ohio State University, where he 
graduated in 1912. For three years he 
was with the United States Department 
of Agriculture in connection with cereal 
investigation at different grain markets. 
Two years ago he came to Minneapolis 
and joined the Howard laboratory staff. 
At the same time, he took special studies 
in commercial baking at Dunwoody In- 
stitute. During his stay in Minneapolis, 
Mr. Fritz has made many friends who 
wish him success in his new venture. 
He leaves this week for New York. 


DEATH OF JOHN HOPPIN 


At the time of his death in Minne- 
apolis, on March 30, John Hoppin was 
secretary and treasurer of the Esterly- 
Hoppin Co., Inc. general insurance 
agents, which he had organized in 1879. 
For many years he had been treasurer 
of the Insurance Federation, and he 
served for one year as president of 
the Minneapolis Builders? Exchange. He 
was 65 years old. 

When his brother, Albert Hoppin, 
succeeded Amasa Ostrander, who had 
died, in the ownership of The North- 
western Miller, and removed the publi- 
cation from La Crosse, Wis., to Minne- 
apolis, John Hoppin left the insurance 
business and for several years held a 
position in the office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. His brother, Albert Hoppin, 
lives in Medford, Oregon, and another 
brother, Richard Hoppin, is with the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

C. A. Weaver & Co., Minneapolis, have 
added a secondhand, rebuilt machinery 
department. 

S. Mowat, secretary of the Larrowe 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., has been in 
Minneapoiis for the past week buying 
feedstuffs. 

J. G. Parry, acting manager of the 
Crisco department of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, was in Minne- 
apolis on April 3. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.66%,; 
three-day, $4.661/, ; 60-day, $4.651,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.25. 

The flour warehouse and elevator of 
the Speltz Grain & Coal Co., Myrtle, 
near Albert Lea, Minn., burned, with a 
loss reported at approximately $20,000. 

E. J. Dalby, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Wolf Co., reports the sale 
of a Wolf-Dawson wheat washer and 
drier to the Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co. 

The Mills of Albert Lea Co. has en- 
gaged William Allred as superintendent 
for its National mill in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Allred came from Rush City, and 
was formerly at St. Cloud. 


R. A. Nestos, governor of North Da- 
kota, has announced that the state will 
offer for sale $2,000,000 in bonds to pro- 
vide additional working capital for the 
state-owned mill and elevator at Grand 
Forks. 

A meeting is to be held at Fargo, N. D., 
April 6, to consider the feasibility of or- 
ganizing a co-operative wheat marketing 
agency. Co-operative elevator companies 
have been invited to send representatives 
to the meeting. 

In addition to others previously re- 
ported, the following northwestern mills 
are using the phrase “Bread is the Best 
and Cheapest Food”: Stokes Milling Co., 
Watertown, S. D., Commander Mill Co. 
and Empire Milling Co. Minneapolis, 
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Franklin (Minn.) Roller Mills, Freeport 
(Minn.) Roller Mills. 

J. Dalrymple, of Montreal, vice presi- 
dent Canadian National Railways, ac- 
companied by H. C. Martin, of Montreal, 
general freight traffic manager of the 
road, was in Minneapolis last week and 
called on millers while en route from 
Winnipeg to Chicago. 

C. W. White, northwestern represen- 
tative of the Procter & Gamble Dis- 
tributing Co., Cincinnati, on April 1 be- 
came associated with the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. He will call on the baking 
trade in southern Minnesota, making his 
headquarters at Albert Lea. 

As a result of the recent hearings in 
Minneapolis, an examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has recom- 
mended that freight rates on Cream of 
Wheat be reduced to the same basis as 
flour, and that railroads refund amounts 
collected in excess of flour rates. - 


T. A. Linfitt, formerly of Sandusky, 
Ohio, has become sales manager of the 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. 
D. He will handle the sales of the mill 
throughout the central states, the East, 
and the Southeast. Mr. Linfitt is on a 
trip through the territory he will cover. 

E. C. Best and M. H. Strothman, of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., have issued 
preliminary announcements and invita- 
tions to the trade to attend the fourth 
annual fishing trip of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Club, to be held at Alexandria, 
Minn., beginning May 15, the opening 
date for pike fishing. 

It is thought probable that the head- 
quarters of the national wheat marketing 
agency will be established in Minneapo- 
lis, following action taken at the meet- 
ing held at Wichita, Kansas, last week. 
Final action on this cannot be taken un- 
til the various state organizations repre- 
sented in the national body ratify the 
proposals made at the Wichita meeting. 

Based on the close today (April 8), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
for wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.04 
bu, No. 1 northern $1.02; in southern 
Minnesota, No. 1 dark $1.06, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.04; in central North Dakota, No. 
1 dark $1.02, No, 1 northern $1; in cen- 
tral Montana, No. 1 dark 89c, No. 1 
northern 87c. 

Charles L. Haller, of Minneapolis, who 
has been connected with the Department 
of Agriculture for four years, is going 
with the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn. He will probably be assigned to 
southern Illinois territory. Mr. Haller’s 
work has been principally in connection 
with comparison of laboratory methods. 
He recently completed a course in bak- 
ing at the Dunwoody Institute, and is 
well equipped to assist bakers in solving 
their shop troubles. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, last week shipped two Carter disc 
separators to England, two to Ireland, 
and one to Sweden. The company has 
installed two oat machines in the Pioneer 
Steel Elevator Co., Minneapolis, one for 
the King Midas Milling Co., Hastings, 
Minn., and one for the Eaton (Colo.) 
Flour Mills. Also two seed machines 
for the Fleischmann Malting Co., Red 
Wing, Minn., one for G. H. Dulle Mill- 
ing Co., Jefferson City, Mo. one for 
Walton Flour Mills, Lansing, Mich., and 
ag a the Eagle Roller Mills, Shelby, 





FEDERATION TO ELECT DIRECTORS 

Cuicaco, I1n.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary of the Millers’ National Federation, 
announces that at the annual meeting of 
the Federation, to be held at the Black- - 
stone Hotel, Chicago, April 12-13, suc- 
cessors will be elected to the followin 
directors, whose terms expire: Hen a 
Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio; 
Guy W. Everett, Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Waseca, Minn; W. L. Harvey, 
International Milling Co., New Prague, 
Minn; H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; E. M. Kelly, Lib- 
erty Mills, Nashville, Tenn; A. C. Loring, 


‘Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 


B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop 
Mills, Richmond, Va; David kK. Stott, 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich; Guy A. Thomas, Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; George P. Urban, 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
S. O. Wenwer. 
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Occasional reports of improved ship- 
ping directions gave the only indication 
of betterment the flour market had this 
week. The situation in Kansas City in 
this regard was better than in the interior, 
although all mills found instructions hard 
to obtain. Local plants manufactured 
21,000 bbls more flour than in the pre- 
ceding week, running 83 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 69 per cent last 
week. The percentage of capacity is 
about on a parity with a year ago, and 
considerably above two years ago or the 
10-year average for the period. South- 
western mills located at points other than 
Kansas City did not experience a general 
improvement, but a few, especially those 
catering to family trade, did. 

So far as sales were concerned, the 
week was as quiet as any of the season. 
Average new bookings by all mills in the 
Southwest were below 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, and a great many sold only 10 to 
25 per cent. Large individual sales were 
few. Nominal quotations reflected an 
average decline of about 10c bbl. Prices 
seemed not to have a great deal of in- 
fluence on buyers, however. All classes 
of trade indicated that the flour they had 
booked was considered adequate. 

Southwestern mills generally are add- 
ing 20c bbl to current quotations for May 
delivery, and 10@165c for each succeeding 
month, in view of the expected decline 
in millfeed quotations. In most cases, 
75@90c¢ bbl is being deducted from flour 
prices for 30-day shipment for millfeed. 

Export business was almost at a stand- 
still. A few sales of clear were reported 
to continental Europe at rather low 
prices. Foreign ideas of prices were 
usually below the offerings of most mills. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.30@6.55; 95 per cent, $5.70@ 
6.05; straight, $5.40@5.70; first clear, 
$4.40@4.70; second clear, $4.05@4.30; low 
grade, $3.25@3.90. 

MILLFEED 

A further decline of about 50c ton oc- 
curred in quotations on both bran and 
shorts this week. Offerings were some- 
what freer than in the past. Demand 
was light, as buyers continued to show 
hesitancy about making purchases until 
after April 1, when it is thought that the 
extent of the decline can be more defi- 
nitely determined. Sales of bran this 
week for immediate shipment were re- 
ported at $28, and for all April at $26. 
The market for shorts was extremely 
quiet. Quotations for brown were about 
$28@28.50, and for gray $30.50@31, 
sacked. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Sales of flour this week, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by about 90 
mills in the Southwest, represented 34 
per cent of mill capacity. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
March 25-31 ..... 132,900 113,848 83 
Previous week ... 132,900 92,039 69 
Year ago .......- 114,900 98,007 85 
Two years ago... 112,800 71,150 63 
Five-year average .........eeseeees 67 
Ten-year average ......6+e.eeeeeees 64 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 


souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 


Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

March 25-31 ..... 518,430 269,011 51 
Previous week ... 518,430 281,276 54 
WeRe OO8 . cccvicrs 487,410 292,710 60 
Two years ago... 435,630 221,096 50 
Pive> FORT GVGTARS 2 cc ccccccccccose 52 
Tea GUGM o00 8 0c8dweeanweks 56 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 12,344 bbls this week, 15,746 last 
week, 10,828 a year ago and 18,934 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 14 reported do- 
mestic business fair and 57 slow. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
March 25-31 ....... 64,620 31,927 49 
Previous week ..... 64,620 31,293 48 
WORE GOO ccccececsce 64,620 30,921 47 
Two years ago..... 39,420 23,674 60 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, with 

a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
March 86-81 .....ccccccces 23,883 50 
Previous week eve » 55 
SOO BO sescccsvccesesecs . 49 
TWO YOQTS GO .ccccccceces 22,209 47 





EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans 
501%4c, Glasgow, via New Orleans 5214,c 
April seaboard, via New York 56c; Bel- 
fast, Dublin, via New Orleans 52'%c 
April seaboard, via New York 58c; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New 
Orleans 50%c April seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 56c; 
Antwerp, via New York 56c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 491/%,c, via New Yor 
57c; Christiania, via New Orleans 5814, 
via New York 66c; a via New 
Orleans 581,,c, via New York 66c. 


KANSAS CHEMISTS TO MEET 


Announcement was made this week of 
a meeting of the Kansas Millers’ Chem- 
ists’ Club at Hutchinson, April 14. One 
of the features of the programme will 
be an address by H. M. Bainer, Kansas 
City, director of the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association. Mr. Bainer is 
expected to outline a plan whereby mill 
chemists may assist in the work of the 
organization. Martin Dupray, president 
of the Kansas Bacteriologists’ Associa- 
tion, will talk on the subject of micro- 
scopes. 


POWER PLANT CUTS COST 


Many of the Kansas milling companies 
are watching with interest the experiment 
being carried on by the New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, to find ac- 
curately what a mill may gain by manu- 
facturing its own power. Most of the 
Kansas mills have been purchasing elec- 
tricity from public utilities, but rates 
charged are alleged to be exorbitant. A 
complaint to this effect was filed last 
year with the Kansas public utilities com- 
mission. Although what was considered 
to be strong evidence to substantiate the 
complaint was introduced by the millers, 
the commissioners did not order a reduc- 
tion in the rates. 

The New Era Milling Co. was one of 
the first in the state to equip its mill 
with a privately owned electric plant 
with the idea of establishing how much 
could be saved by such a plan. Installa- 
tion of a 600 h-p engine was completed 
in November. Since that time, power 





costs have been lowered 5c per bbl of 
flour, or about 50 per cent, R. C. Sowden, 
president, said this week. Final judg- 
ment could not, of course, be made on a 
six months’ test, but Mr. Sowden does not 
expect expenses of upkeep to increase 
materially, even over a period of several 
years. 

The Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, let contracts for a new power 
plant soon after the decision of the pub- 
lic utilities commission was learned. Sev- 
eral other companies are known to be 
planning such action. 


ADVANCE IN RATES CANCELED 


Railroad tariffs carrying an advance in 
rates on grain and grain products from 
interior — in Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma to Memphis, Missis- 
sippi valley points and New Orleans have 
been ordered canceled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, according to a 
letter received by C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary Southwestern Millers’ League, this 
week. Following the hearing on this case 
in St. Louis, Dec. 15, the tariffs were 
suspended to March 25. They were re- 
cently further suspended until April 24. 

The increases proposed by carriers 
ranged 2@9c per cwt. Southwestern 
millers held that if such increases were 
allowed to go into effect, flour from the 
Southwest would be practically eliminat- 
ed from Mississippi valley territory and 
New Orleans, as mills in several other 
sections compete for that business. 


SALES MANAGERS HOLD MEETING 


The first regular meeting since organi- 
zation of the Sales Managers’ Club, com- 
posed of sales managers of Kansas flour 
mills, was held at Wichita, Kansas, 
March 29. The afternoon was taken up 
by a general discussion of current prob- 
lems of milling, and a dinner was served 
at the Wichita Club at 6:30. Andrew 
Smith, sales manager Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., presided at the meeting. 

The club was organized at a meeting 
at Newton, Kansas, about a month ago. 
From its inception the membership of 
the club has been representative, although 
not as broad in its scope as the members 
desire, and an invitation is to be extended 
to Missouri River mills, including those 
of Kansas City, to join the club and 
participate in its activities. Meetings 
will probably be held about once each 
month. 


ROSEDALE MILLING CO. 


The Rosedale Milling Co. is the style 
under which the business heretofore con- 
ducted by the Kimball Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, will be conducted on and after 
Monday. The new company is just or- 
Peg with.a fully paid capital of 

100,000 and the following officers: O. L. 
Bauer, president; A. J. Poor, vice presi- 
dent; C. L. Martin, secretary; J. W. 
West, Jr., treasurer. George Rushton, 
of the Rushton Baking Co., is interested, 
and serves as director. Mr. Bauer and 
Mr. Martin have long been connected with 
the business, Mr. Bauer as sales manager 
and assistant to W. W. Marshall, for- 
merly president. Mr. Marshall retires 
from all connection with the company, 
but has not yet determined his future 
plans. His retirement was due to a de- 
sire to permit the younger men to take 
over the business. A published report 
that Henry P. Ismert was to become ac- 
tive in the company is incorrect, Mr. 
Ismert’s interest being nominal through 
his son-in-law, Mr. West. 


WHEAT BULLETINS PUBLISHED 


A handbook for farmers and others in- 
terested in wheat production and im- 
provement was issued this week by the 
Kansas State Agricultural College for 
distribution to farmers. Another bul- 
letin along the same general lines was 

ublished by the University of Nebraska. 

oth were prepared by H. M. Bainer, 
director Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, in co-operation with 
the two schools. 
NOTES 

John F. Enns, manager Enns Milling 
Co., Inman, Kansas, left this week for 
a two weeks’ visit in Florida. 

Charles L. Roos, president Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation and manager Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, is in 
Chicago. 


F, O. Jones, general manager Western 
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Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, who has 
been in the East for several weeks, has 
returned. 


F. C. Ropte, sales manager Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, returned this 
week from a two weeks’ trip to St. Louis 
and Chicago. 


Theodore F. Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, re- 
turned this week from a visit of severa] 
weeks in the East. 


J. P. Knight, secretary Netherlands 
Corporation for Overseas Trade, Inc., 
visited millers in Kansas City and the 
Southwest this week. 


Jay W. Burns, central states sales man- 
ager, Louisville, W. F. Montfort, Louis- 
ville, and C. E. Thoren, Iowa representa- 
tive, all of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, visited the home office of ihe 
company here this week. 

Flour salesmen and others connected 
with milling numbered 45 at the conven- 
tion of the Kansas-Oklahoma Bakers’ .\s- 
sociation in Wichita, Kansas, this week. 
Twenty mills were represented. ‘he 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. had the laryest 
delegation, 14 men being present from 
the various mills of the company. ‘he 
total attendance was 225. 

A special “Cow, Sow and Hen” train 
will be operated over the Santa Fe Ruil- 
road, March 12 to April 3, under ihe 
auspices of the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association. HH. M. 
Bainer, director of the association, will 
speak at each of the 30 stopping points 
on “Safe Wheat Farming in the South- 
west.” 

Arthur Stern, until recently connected 
with the sales department of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. and prior to that long 
with the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co, 
Schuyler, Neb., has purchased an intcrest 
in the Western Boiler Compound & 
Chemical Co., Kansas City. He has been 
elected vice president of the company, 
and will devote himself actively io its 
affairs. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, tes- 
tified before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Kansas City this week. 
The hearing was on a complaint brought 
by mills concerning switching charges on 
the Frisco Railroad, which were raised 
from $2.50 to $7.50. Upon a plea of un- 
preparedness, made by the railroad, the 
hearing was adjourned to a date to be 
set later. 

Rather like a ray of sunshine in a 
clouded sky was the report of one Kansas 
miller this week. Total sales for the 
week amounted to about 2,000 per cent 
of capacity, he said. “Demand for flour, 
on the whole, is fair. Made one sale of 
5,000 bbls, and two or three smaller sales. 
Shipping instructions have been good 
with us, and with over 9,000 bbls on our 
books, only one car is past due,” the re- 
port continued. 


SALINA 


Salina mills operated part time only 
during the week ending March 29, with 
one running full time. Sales were light 
for the most part, and shipping direc- 
tions were no better. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: patent, $6.40@6.80 bbl; 95 
per cent, $6.10@6.40; 100 per cent, 56 
@6.30. 


Wheat receipts were light, although 
sufficient for the needs of Salina mil!s. 
There was a little better movement of 
wheat in the interior. The price at coun- 
try stations remained at 98c bu. 

Demand for millfeed continued very 
good. Feed in mixed cars, basis Kansas 
City, is quoted: bran, $1.45 per cwt; gray 
shorts, $1.75; mill-run, $1.58. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, wi! 
comparisons: 


Flour «+ Pet. of 

output activiiy 
March 23-29 ......cceseees 24,380 b4 
Previous week ........+.+++ 26,379 28 
ee eer eer 33,066 


NOTES 
Work on the new H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co. elevator storage bins and cleaning 
house is practic v completed. The 
framework for the huge electric sign is 
being erected. 
Among Salina millers who attended the 
bakers’ convention at Wichita the first of 
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the week were Jesse B. Smith, general 
manager, and O. W. Harper, chemist, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co; H. G. 
Benner and C. F. Vandenburgh, H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co; M. C. Sauer, sales 
manager Robinson Milling Co; A. E. 
Heiss, traffic manager Western Star Mill 
Co; M. E. Schultz, mill chemist, and T. 
B. Tholl, sales manager, Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation. 





NEBRASKA 

Omaua, Nes.—Extreme dullness fea- 
tures the flour business. Buyers appear 
to be strongly disinclined to place orders 
for more flour than may be necessary. to 
supply their immediate needs. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
continues light, with enough good mill- 
ing stuff coming in to take care of the 
mils’ requirements. The dark hard win- 
ters continue to sell at 5@8c premium 
over ordinary winters. Not much straight 
dark has been arriving, but a good deal 
of semidark. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

March 25-81 .....+. 23,100 18,954 82 

Previous week ..... 23,100 21,613 93 

Year Azo wscceceses 18,900 20,328 107 

Two yeurs ago ...-. 24,000 13,686 57 
NOTES 


George B. Powell, chief of the inspec- 
tion and weighing department of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, has been con- 
fined to his home for several weeks by 
illness. 

T. A. Rhode, manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., Randolph, Iowa, was 
in Omaha on March 26. “The roads in 
our part of the state are impassable,” 
he said, “and, consequently, no grain is 
coming in. I should say that 40 to 50 
per cent of last year’s corn crop is still 
in farmers’ hands. They are inclined to 
hold it for higher prices.” 

LeicH Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Ox1ia.—Flour prices 
have reached a normal basis. Slight re- 
ductions have been made in millfeed, and 
there is a noticeable slackening of de- 
mand. General trade conditions are not 
materially improved, but March business 
was better than that of February. 

Milling premiums on wheat are lower, 
and prices paid by Oklahoma and Texas 
millers are on a par. Milling wheat 
stocks are believed to be moderate. Some 
grain dealers forecast that milling de- 
mand, due to improved industrial condi- 
tions, is likely to absorb virtually all the 
wheat grown in Oklahoma and Texas this 
year. 

NOTES 

The plant of the Brown Cracker & 
Candy Co., Dallas, Texas, is soon to be 
enlarged. 

The wheat storage capacity of the Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co. is to be increased to 
240,000 bus, according to John K. Landis, 
manager of the milling department of 
the company. 

B. F. Smith, formerly a grain dealer 
and miller at Sherman, Texas, is quoted 
as ty he will soon erect a flour 
mill at Celina, Texas, to which place he 
recently moved. 

The name of the Mytinger Grain Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, has been changed 
to the Mytinger Milling & Grain 
Machinery has been ordered and plans 
made for installing a mill to manufacture 
poultry and stock feeds. 

D. J. Donahoe, Jr.. manager of the 
Ponca City (Okla.) Milling Co., reports 
that a contract has been made with the 
Rayburn Construction Co., of Kansas 
City, for the erection of a 100,000-bu 
addition to the company’s elevator at 
Ponca City. 

The next annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association and the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association will be 
held in Oklahoma City on May 292-23, 
according to announcement of C. F. 
Prouty and Frank Foltz, secretaries, re- 
spectively, of the associations. 

That the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, probably will soon purchase or 
lease warehouses in New Orleans and be- 


gin distribution to the family trade was 
announced recently by officials of the 
company. At present it is storing in 
railroad warehouses and doing only a 
wholesale business. 

Richard and George F. Chapman, own- 
ers of the Chapman Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas, recently visited the grain district 
of western Texas and inspected their ele- 
vators at Hale Center, Happy and Strat- 
ford. Practically all of the company’s 
supply of milling wheat is purchased in 
the Texas panhandle. 

Negotiations looking to the establish- 
ment of a flour mill in Little Rock, Ark., 
were begun recently with representatives 
of a large milling concern by C. F. Hol- 
land, of the Little Rock Board of Trade. 
A committee of the board was named 
to assemble data of interest to be pre- 
sented to the milling company’s officials. 

Stock in the Plansifter Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City, has been purchased by 
Earl C. Flesher, and he has been elected 
vice president and sales manager. Until 
recently he was general manager of the 
Dover (Okla.) Milling Co., the plant of 
which has been closed, and formerly was 
sales —w of the Eagle Milling Co., 
Edmond, Okla. 

The Houston (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. is completing a conveyor that will 
enable it to engage directly in the ex- 
porting of grain this year. “Stocks of 
flour are not heavy,” says an officer of 
the company, “and the average merchant 
is purchasing only his immediate require- 
ments. We are of the opinion that in 
April and May there will be a decided 
improvement.” 


COLORADO 


There is little change in demand for 
flour in this market. Buyers continue to 
take out their old contracts slowly, and 
are evidently waiting for lower prices 
before booking up any large volume for 
spring trade. Mills continue to pay 
steady prices for soft wheat, and pros- 
pects for lower quotations on soft wheat 
flour seem remote. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.65@6.75, standard patent $5.90 
@6, self-rising flour $6.90@7, all in 98-lb 
cottons, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

There is no change in the millfeed 
situation. Bran continues in strong de- 
mand, with hardly enough to go around, 
due to the limited output. It is selling 
for $34 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $36, f.o.b., 
Colorado common points. White bran, 
10c per cwt more. 





AUSTRIAN FLOUR OUTPUT REDUCED 

Despite a large and hungry population, 
Austria’s flour mills have lately been 
compelled to reduce their output to less 
than one third. Austria depends almost 
entirely on foreign grains, and since her 
source of supply from the Far East has 
been cut off imports have been coming 
from oversea, says Consul R. W. Hein- 
gartner, Vienna, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. The crisis is 
not due to a falling off in flour con- 
sumption, but is caused by the dispropor- 
tionately high prices of raw materials, 
compared with the market price of the 
finished products of the mills. Foreign 
flour is now competing with the home 
product, and unless there comes a change 
in the situation the Austrian popuiation 
will soon be compelled to eat only white 
bread instead of the black bread which 
they have always eaten by preference. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to Feb. 
28, 1922-23 and 1921-22, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 

1922-23 1921-22 
EP A A ee ta 205,745,530 149,376,624 
Oo aldiins s Woe cade tale 15,848,034 21,399,424 
} eee 11,603,348 7,094,236 
2 Pr rs 2,225,178 1,447,488 
3 APA Aaa 8,935,302 2,815,590 
SE 08 68 eh ENS eR HO 39,913 411,797 

SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1922-23 1921-22 
WU. GENES ee cen 166,842,159 116,246,329 
eee pr ae 7,472,157 14,082,726 
ED 5 6 65 6.08 nes dad 7,653,004 6,455,671 
WUMOOR 6. acces tees 1,565,242 2,112,321 
TROD. 85 wh os CRT Sees 7,417,848 2,353,513 
By rail— 

WEDS occ cg pucvcgcic 16,369,670 9,993,415 
ME bon + ee Oo as bower 4,686,676 6,679,239 
Barley 0 ween tts 1,658,001 984,893 
Flaxseed - 475,482 214,250 
res rss 7,339 31,486 
Corn po be oti vowevbe ve * $8,344 350,317 
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There has seldom existed a more in- 
teresting financial and business situa- 
tion at the opening of April, and it is 
safe to say that business men and in- 
dustrial leaders everywhere will have a 
good deal to engage their attention dur- 
ing the next few weeks. It is natural 
that hard-headed men in certain cases 
should be somewhat alarmed at the pace 
of recovery, but it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that the country is in for 
genuinely better times and that a large 
portion of the revival in manufacturing 
and other lines has been in response to 
a broadening demand for merchandise 
and supplies which were in many cases 
largely used up when the present recov- 
ery set in. 


HIGHER WAGES 


Slowly but surely the country is again 
attaining a higher wage level. An im- 
portant development has been the action 
taken by some of the great textile inter- 
ests in announcing a 12% per cent ad- 
vance. It is evident that a portion of 
the reduction which became effective in 
1920 is being restored. In the steel trade 
a like tendency is noted, for many mills 
are complaining of a shortage of help, 
and the trained steel worker is much in 
demand. 

This does not mean necessarily a run- 
away labor market, but it unquestion- 
ably emphasizes the strong appeal by 
labor for a higher wage in view of the 
very burdensome living expenses which 
now prevail. The fact is that the country 
has become so accustomed to a higher 
scale of commodity prices as to make it 
easy for retailers in various sections to 
make effective advances in the necessaries 
of household living. It must be remem- 
bered also that the war readjustments 
have made labor leaders more conscious 
of their power, for the plain fact is that 
in the great anthracite strike of last year 
they won out after a serious struggle 
with some of the ablest employers in the 
worid, 

It is expected, therefore, that the wage 
problem is going to loom large during 
the next few months and that, together 
with the labor shortage reported in vari- 
ous quarters, the demand for both skilled 
and unskilled workers will have an im- 
portant influence in trading. With the 
present industrial conditions, it is evi- 
dent that the recent movement to bring 
about y gerr: wage reductions will not 
succeed, and that employers of labor will 
not try to force the issue in the near 
future. 

On the basis of supply and demand 
conditions alone, it is expected that high- 
ly organized labor will win out in its 
refusal to accept a lower wage. Many 
employers will be glad if the great unions 
remain satisfied with the prevailing scale, 
without exacting further advances. 


FIRMER MONEY RATES 


Much of the success of the late E. H. 
Harriman as a constructive railroad 
genius and wise pen can be traced 
to his uncanny knowledge of the money 
market. One of his close associates, a 
banker of international fame, told the 
writer that Harriman contrived never to 
have a loan mature in the season of high 
money rates but, on the contrary, ar- 
ranged his plans so as to borrow always 
at a time when money was easy. 

At a time like this, it is well for busi- 
ness men to take account of money mar- 
ket movements and to reckon with the 
possibilities of a further rise in interest 
rates. The commercial banks so far 
have been extremely conservative in 
financing the business expansion for the 
most part with their own resources, in- 
stead of applying for rediscounts at the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

This is a wise move, and means much 
for the security of the money market 
later on when a heavier demand must 
be reckoned with. The whole nation is 
headed for increased business activity, 
and while there may be let-ups here and 
there, the probability is that the country 





will have use for a good deal more 
credit than it is now applying for. Not- 
withstanding the recent upward spurt in 
call loan rates at New York the prob- 
ability is that legitimate commercial bor- 
rowers will be accommodated freely 
around the existing level. 

Nobody can tell what will develop 
during the next six weeks, but it is evi- 
dent that the larger banking interests 
will do what they can to curb excessive 
speculation, or the development of such 
a Wall Street movement as would bring 
about a sensational upturn in the volume 
of loans secured by speculative col- 
lateral. 

The Federal Reserve System takes no 
account of the stock exchange borrower 
and, aside from United States govern- 
ment securities, the Federal Reserve 
banks are not allowed to accept any se- 
curities whatever as a basis for redis- 
count operations. It may be said, there- 
fore, that the commercial loan market 
is safe and sound, and that the Federal 
Reserve authorities at Washington in- 
tend to keep it so. 


SPRING SETTLEMENTS 

The spring settlements this year will 
involve heavy financing. It is evident 
that the account has a pretty well 
provided for in advance, so that the 
commercial adjustments which have to 
be financed in the early days of April 


- will be taken care of without undue diffi- 


culty. It must be remembered that, with 
the sharp rise in ——— prices which 
has taken place within the past year, 
banking requirements are much more 
burdensome, and that the lending opera- 
tions are rather difficult to provide for 
in advance. 

The railroads will have to borrow 
heavily in connection with plans for ex- 
pansion and new equipment. Then, too, 
various important industries will have to 
make large applications to the invest- 
ment markets in order to provide them- 
selves with the increased productive fa- 
cilities which may be required in the case 
of those interests which will receive 
large orders from abroad. Business gen- 
erally is being done conservatively, and 
there is a strong undertone of healthy 
and sane optimism. 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS STUDIED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The special com- 
mittee appointed by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover some time ago to study 
business cycles in their relation to un- 
employment has issued its summary of 
conclusions and suggestions, and will 
subsequently publish fully all the infor- 
mation it collected. 

The committee analyzes the various 
economic phenomena of the periodic 
business boom and sequent depression, 
and its conclusions are that preventive 
measures ‘must lie in the better handling 
of business in boom times, because de- 
pressions are due to overexpansion, in- 
flation, loss of efficiency, waste, and ex- 
peak sag in the boom periods; that 
therefore the first point of attack on the 
problem must be more informed action 
by individual business men in periods 
of rising markets in order that excessive 
expansion may be prevented and the ex- 
tent of the decline reduced. 

Stress is laid upon the necessity of 
better understanding of the business 
cycle by business executives generally. 
The suggestions for control of excessive 
expansion embrace recommendations as 
to the control of credit by individual 
banks, possible control of inflation by 
the Federal Reserve System, the control 
by individual business men of expansion 
in their own business, and the retarda- 
tion in boom times of governmental and 
large utility building and construction. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





ny Renamer in mg was so satisfac- 
tory the past season that it is —— 
that only wheat and wheat flour will need 
to be imported in large quantities. 
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Although flour business in this ter- 
ritory is still restricted, there seems to 
be a better feeling in the trade. This is 
reflected to some extent in the increas- 
ing number of single car lot purchases, 
and many dealers, who have been com- 
plaining of dull business for weeks, are 
beginning to feel a little more optimistic. 

Another encouraging feature is that 
specifications on old orders are much 
easier to get, and both mill represen- 
tatives and brokers report considerable 
improvement in this report. They have 
been devoting much time and energy dur- 
ing the past few months trying to clean 
up old contracts, and it looks now as 
though the worst is over. The trade is 
not only ordering out flour more freely, 
but is showing more interest, and if the 
wheat market would show some activ- 
ity, it is thought that there would be 
fairly heavy buying. 

Spring wheat flour seems to be more 
active than hard winters at present. The 
smaller bakers have been taking hold 
more freely, and in some instances are 
contracting for 30-90 day requirements. 
With the approach of warmer weather 
they generally seem to prefer spring 
wheat flour, and some are anticipating 
their future requirements. 

Hard winters are in rather quiet de- 
mand, Wholesale bakers, the principal 
users of this flour, apparently are well 
supplied. Stocks in their hands, while 
not large, are considered more than am- 
ple, and many have also fair-sized quan- 
tities coming to them. Although south- 
western mills are quoting a wide range 
of prices, buyers are not inclined to 
add to their holdings, and seem rather 
indifferent, regardless of how attractive 
prices are. 

Soft winter wheat flour prices continue 
firm, with mills showing no disposition 
to shade their quotations in order to 
make gales. Cracker bakers have been 
feeling around the past week, but do not 
appear anxious to buy unless at their 
own price. Not being able to do this, 
they are confining their purchases to ab- 
solute requirements. 

First clears are not very plentiful, but 
offerings are sufficient to take care of the 
demand, as prices remain firm, and the 
trade hesitates to buy at present levels. 
Second clear offerings are increasing, 
but demand is dull. 

Over-sea business is restricted, and 
only scattered sales of clears are re- 
ported. Holland importers are inquiring 
in this market, but their bids are still a 
little low, although they are closer to a 
working basis than they have been for 
some time. 

A fair demand prevails for rye flours, 
and in some quarters a further improve- 
ment is noticeable in the call from small- 
er bakers and jobbers. Local mills are 
running full time, and this week the pro- 
duction totaled 7,000 bbls. White rye 
flour is quoted at $4.15@4.50; medium, 
$3.90@4.20; dark, $3.30@3.70. 

Not only was business in semolinas ex- 
tremely quiet the past week, but direc- 
tions came in slower. Macaroni manu- 
facturers seem to have ample supplies on 
hand, and are not purchasing at present. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.55@5.80 
jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.40@5.65; durum 
flour, $5.25@5.35; clear, $4.40@4.50. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.20@6.75, 
standard patent $5.80@6.40, first clear 
$4.90@5.40, second clear $3.50@3.95; 
hard winter short patent $5.85@6.40, 95 

cent patent $5.30@5.75, straight 
F5.05@5.30, first clear $4.40@4.90; soft 


winter short patent $6.10@6.40, straight 
$5.80@6.20, first clear $4.80@5.10. 


MILLFEED 


Conditions are practically unchanged 
from a week ago. Demand is rather 
quiet, with some interest being shown in 
transit bran. Offerings of transit feed, 
mae are light, and business is lim- 
ited. 

The trade continues bearish as to the 
future trend of prices. It still feels that 
present levels are too high, and is con- 
fining its purchases to immediate re- 

uirements. Not much interest is being 

isplayed in feed for April and Ma 
shipment. Although some mills are of- 
fering for these deliveries at $2@3 under 
spot prices, many are maintaining prices 
at firm levels. The trade in general looks 
for a decline of several dollars, and 
holds the opinion that many contracts 
will be canceled, due to nondelivery. 

Spring bran is quoted at $30.10@31 
ton; hard winter bran, $30.75@31.25; 
soft winter bran, $30.75@31.75; standard 
middlings, $30.10@31; flour middlings, 
$32.75@34.50; red dog, $35.50@37. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output .ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
March 26-31 ....... 40,000 25,000 63 
Previous week ..... 40,000 23,000 58 
Vener GOO cecccecos 40,000 26,000 65 
Two years ago..... 26,700 17,500 66 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The small decrease in February flour 
production compared with January is 
accounted for largely by the two less 
working days, as the operations at 35 
mills in the seventh federal reserve dis- 
trict, reporting to the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank, increased from 49.3 per 
cent in January to 49.7 per cent of ca- 
pacity during February. The production 
of wheat flour decreased 6.2 per cent 
from January, while other flour de- 
creased 18.1 per cent. Compared with a 
year ago, wheat flour production re- 
mained nearly the same, other flour show- 
ing a decrease of 51.3 per cent. The 
operating ratio during February, 1922, 
was 51.9 per cent of capacity. 

Stocks of flour on hand at 25 mills 
on Feb. 28 were 5.4 per cent less than 
on Jan. 31, while stocks of wheat de- 
creased 10.7 per cent during the month. 
Sales of flour in barrels decreased 26 per 
cent at nine mills during February, com- 
pared with January, although dollar 
sales at the same mills decreased only 
16.9 per cent. 


GRAIN MARKETING 


According to the March monthly re- 
port of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank, receipts and ey of oats, 
wheat and corn declined at interior pri- 
mary markets in February, compared 
with the month previous. Despite some 
scarcity of cars for the moving of grain 
from country elevators, stocks at ter- 
minals have been ample for all require- 
ments. This was largely because export 
demand declined on account of the keen 
competition in foreign markets by other 
countries. Full elevators at eastern lake 
ports, together with the small export de- 
mand, have prevented the prompt un- 
loading of winter storage stocks still 
afloat in boats. All vessels must be un- 
loaded by April 1 in order to permit 
boats to proceed to Duluth, Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur to move grain 
from these points when navigation opens. 


CASH WHEAT 


Red winter wheat was easier in the 
local cash market the past week, and 
premiums were down about 2c. Demand 
was rather indifferent, millers showing 
little interest, not being willing to pay 





the premiums asked. A car of No. 2 
sold at 10c over May. 
A feature of the local market was the 


bringing of wheat here from Omaha. 


Nearly 100 cars of No, 2 hard were re- 
ceived to apply on delivery on May con- 
tracts. There was a little better demand 


from local and outside mills for hard 
winter wheat. Although buying was not 
brisk, mills took on fair quantities. 
Springs were in light supply, and little 
or no demand was reported. Premiums 
were a little easier. 

Receipts of all wheat were 199 cars 
this week, compared with 52 a year ago. 
Sales for shipment totaled 92,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red 12@13c¢ over 
May, No. 2 red 10@12c over; No. 1 hard 
14%4@2c over, No. 2 hard 114@2c over; 
No. 1 yellow hard 114%4@2c over, No. 2 
yellow hard 1@2c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 3@12c over, No. 2 dark 2@6c 
over, No. 1 northern May price to 5c 
over. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

Business with corn mills was decidedly 
improved the past week, due to a re- 
sumption of buying by the domestic 
trade. The continued cool weather had a 
stimulating effect, not only on new busi- 
ness, but the trade also sent in directions 
more freely. Mills are maintaining a 
fair rate of operations, despite the fact 
that cars are hard to obtain. 

Export trade, on the whole, has been 
very quiet, although scattered sales of 
small lots are reported to go to France 
and the United Kingdom. Numerous in- 
quiries are being received but, as a rule, 
bids are still too low to receive much 
consideration. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.90@2 per 
cwt, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.85@1.8714, white and yellow 
cream meal $1.85@1.87%, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.8714@1.90, oat- 
meal $2.85, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.571, per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Demand spotted, and only scattered 
sales are reported. Some mills in this 
territory are operating at about one half 
capacity, but as supplies of flaxseed are 
extremely light, operations will be great- 
ly reduced until Argentine seed begins 
to arrive. Prices remain practically un- 
changed at the same level of a week ago, 
oil meal being quoted at $45 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 

“EAT MORE WHEAT’ CAMPAIGN 

A get-together meeting of the sales- 
men in this territory of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. was held at the Chicago of- 
fices this week. The object of the meet- 
ing was to acquaint the salesmen regard- 
ing the “Eat More Wheat” campaign 
being conducted by this company. Don- 
ald D. Davis, secretary and director, and 
H. R. McLaughlin, general sales man- 
ager, were here from the main offices at 
Minneapolis. 

AMERICAN HOMINY JOINS THE RANKS 

The American Hominy Co., Chicago, 
the wheat flour department of which is 
under the management of Herman F. 
Wright, has joined the steadily increas- 
ing number of mills using “Bread is the 
Best and Cheapest Food.” Instructions 
have been given all its bag manufactur- 
ers to print the phrase on all flour sacks 
to be supplied them in the future. 
This concern has also had the phrase 
printed on all stationery used by the 
wheat flour department. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY MEETING 


The meeting of the Chicago section of 
the American Chemical Society at the 
American Institute of Baking Friday 
evening, March 30, proved to be one of 
the most successful and best attended 
gatherings ever held by this branch. 
The attendance passed 140, and the staff 
of the institute was highly pleased that 
the baking industry was the first which 
the society has met with. 

The meeting was preceded by a dinner 
served in one of the large class rooms on 
the third floor. Dr. H. E. Barnard, di- 
rector, welcomed the guests, and after 
the dinner invited them to make a tour 
of inspection through the headquarters 
of the bakers, visiting the laboratories 
and the automatic bakeshop, which was 
in full operation. The products turned 
out last night were later distributed to 
the guests. Among the speakers were 
H. E. Weaver, head chemist for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
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sas City, and Dr. R. M. Allen, director 
of research, Ward Baking Co., New 
York City. 

Among those present not already mep- 
tioned were A. P. Husband, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation; W. \. 
Hommerding, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co; 
S. O. Werner, The Northwestern Miller. 
Paul P. Chapman and M. Marder, kd. 
ward Katzinger Co., Chicago. 


NOTES 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co, 
millfeed, Chicago, has returned’ from 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago 
during the week. 

S. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling Co,, 
Detroit, Mich., was in Chicago this week, 
calling on the trade. 

E. S. Wagner, sales manager Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Minneapolis, js 
spending the Easter holidays in Chicago, 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has made arrangements with 
Berthold Stern to handle its account 
in Chicago. 

C. F. Larson, of the Chicago office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is spe:ding 
the Easter holidays in Minneapolis with 
relatives and friends. 

Theodore F., Ismert, president Is:ert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, stopped 
off in Chicago recently on his way |iome 
from an eastern trip. 

A. F. Anglemeyer, export ma:ager 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, ‘linn, 
passed through Chicago recently o1 his 
way to Cuba on a business trip. 

Charles L. Roos, Wellington, Kansas, 
president of the Millers’ National [ed- 
eration, spent several days at the Chi- 
cago office of the Federation this week. 

Charles F. Rock, of the Ismert-H incke 
Milling Co., and Rollin Meade, sales 
manager Sun Ray Products Co., Kansas 
City, were in Chicago several days this 
week, 

The Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., has instructed its bag manufac- 
turers to print “Bread is the Best and 
Cheapest Food” on all flour bags and 
feed sacks. 

William M. Parker, of the Central 
Minnesota Power & Milling Co., Sauk 
Center, Minn., called at this office on 
March 26. He spent several days in 
Chicago calling on the trade. 

The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co., which has been using “Bread 
is the Best and Cheapest Food” on all its 
flour bags, will also have this plirase 
printed on all its stationery. 

J. O. Ewing, vice president Cannon 
Valley .Milling Co., Minneapolis, called 
at this office on March 30. He was on 
his way back to the mill from a six 
weeks’ trip in the East and South. 

Two young men entered the bakery 
of J. D. Killmer & Son, 5902 South 
State Street, Chicago, on March 2%, 
bound and gagged ve employees and 
customers, and escaped with approxi- 
mately $700. 

The Durand-MeNeill-Horner Co., Chi- 
cago, was awarded the contract, on 
March 29, to supply the House of Cor- 
rection, Chicago, with Minnesota hard 
wheat P mews flour that may be re- 
quired during the quarter beginning with 
April 1. The price was $5.18 bbl. It 
is stated that the House of Correction 
uses approximately 15 bbls a day. 

The bowlers of the Chicago office of 
the Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co. defeated the team from the local 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s office this 
week by a score of 175 pins. There is 
keen competition between the offices of 
the three large Minneapolis concerns, 1nd 
as each team has won a series, the boys 
are devoting considerable time to prac- 
ticing. 

John J. Stream, president of the (hi- 
cago Board of Trade, has announced that 
there is now available in local pulic 
elevators space for 8,000,000 bus grain. 
The directors of the board are under- 
stood to be considering additional pu))lic 
warehouse space if required to meet any 
special demand for deliveries on May 
contracts. Weekly reports will be given, 
stating the exact available public eleva- 
tor sag ty a BV compiled, and present- 
ed to the board of directors by the ware- 
house committee. 
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WISCONSIN 

Muwavxee, Wis.—Flour trade appar- 
Sate necessities govern the ay of 
urchases. The week ending March 31 
brought out a fair volume of business, 
compared with the previous week, but 
most orders were for small quantities, 
with shipping directions attached. The 
larger customers manifested little or no 
interest, being apparently well supplied 
against current consumption and finding 
no inducement in the price movement of 
the grain and flour markets to make 
purchases in excess of quick needs. At 
the close, on March 31, fancy city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent were quoted 
at $6.95@7.50, and straight at $6.50@ 
6.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Clear flours remained unchanged and 
almost entirely nominal, in the absence 
of current sales amounting to volume. 
Local mills are keeping well sold ahead 
on these grades, and are not in a posi- 
tion to make any offers, although here 
and there a chance lot becomes attractive 
through the usual ramifications of mill 
operations. Choice is asked for in great- 
er quantities than the supply, while do- 
mestic and export needs are sufficient to 
keep the supply of second clear cleaned 
up fairly well. At the close, on March 
$l, first clear was nominally quoted at 
$5.60@ 5.80, and second at $4.10@5.10, in 
98-lb cottons. 

A long expected readjustment of cash 
wheat prices seems to have been put un- 
der way, and while soft winters still 
range considerably above choicest grades 
of dark spring, hard winter seems to be 
gradually drawing nearer to a normal 
basis. A local mill making both Kansas 
and spring is quoting hard winter flour 
at only 60c bbl under spring patent, and 
30c under spring straight. The jobbing 
trade reports a fair business. At the 
close, on March $1, fancy brands of hard 
winter wheat patent were quoted at $6.90 
@6.95, and straight at $6.40@6.45, in 98- 
lb cottons. 

The combination of a moderate volume 
of current sales for immediate shipment, 
and slight betterment in shipping direc- 
tions, enabled local mills to increase their 
production slightly. Instructions, how- 
ever, are unsatisfactory, and when it is 
not a matter of feed requirements push- 
ing flour forward in respect to mixed 
car orders, customers are very slow in 
producing specifications. Feed demands 
are less insistent, and flour is compelled 
to depend more and more on its own 
merits so far as these conditions affect 
mill operations. Traffic conditions have im- 
proved to a marked degree, and less com- 
plaint is heard concerning the ability to 
secure cars and to get them to buyers’ 
destination with reasonable promptness. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per « 


March 25-81 ....+.. 16,000 6,700 

Previous week ..... 16,000 6,000 38 
Last year ....ceeee 16,000 =... a es os 
Two years ago..... 24,000 6,485 23 
Three years ago.... 24,000 7,000 29 
Four years ago..... 18,000 12,000 67 
Five years ago..... 16,000 2,200 14 


In the figures covering the flour move- 
ment at Milwaukee the item of shipments 
shows a loss from last year, while re- 
ceipts show a substantial gain. This is 
believed to be due largely to improved 
traffic conditions after the tie-up grow- 
ing out of the series of storms recently. 
Shipments in the week ended March 31 
Were 17,400 bbls, compared with 21,700 
in the same week in 1922, while receipts 
were 28,350 bbls, against 20,300 last year. 


MILLFEED 


So far as real activity is concerned, the 
millfeed market seems to be in the hands 
of dealers. Farmers and feeders are 
again able to get into the market centers 
with facility, after a period of practical 
isolation during which their supplies 
Were reduced to a dangerous point, and 
they are making demands upon dealers 
which the latter are poorly fortified to 
meet. This has resulted in a rush of 
orders on jobbers for anything from 
small to medium Tots for rush oo meager 

Local mills have little if anything to 
offer to these or ordinary demands, al- 
though they have made considerable head- 
way in getting nearer to the dates of 
delivery specified in contracts. Buyers 
are not inclined to offer premiums, and 
m fact are attempting to buy at less 





is back to the point where imme- 


* doubtedly would result. 


than the average asking-price. There is 
a moderate inquiry for feed for May 
shipment. 

While spring bran has held relatively 
steady, winter bran is about $1 lower, 
but still ranges $1@1.50 ton above spring. 
Middlings are easier and 50c ton off. 
Flour middlings and red dog are nomi- 
nally unchanged. Rye feed is steady, 
and hominy feed firmer. Oat feed holds 
firm, under an excellent demand from 
mixers and the firmer tone of oats prices. 
Gluten feed is easy and quotably $2 low- 
er, and the meals are off 50c@$1.50. 
Mills quote bran at $29.50@31 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $29.50@30, flour middlings 
$32@383, red dog $34@35, and rye mid- 
dlings $28@28.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


RYE FLOUR 


Little change has been made in rye flour 
prices, due to the relatively even tenor 
of cash and option prices. If Wiscon- 
sin rye millers, using the choice Wis- 
consin grain, were disposed to accept 
bids from brokers which seem to be 
based on low averages of ordinary rye, 
a respectable volume of business un- 
The rye millers 
of Minnesota and Michigan are in much 
the same position. Bids from the East 
especially are low. At the close, on 
March 31, rye flour prices were about 
even with those asked in the previous 
week. Pure white was quoted at $5.40@ 
5.45, straight at $4.90@4.95, pure dark 
at $4.15@4.60, and ordinary dark at $3.70 
@4.05, in 98-lb cottons. Milwaukee rye 
mills made 500 bbls in the week ended 
March 31, This compares with 600 in the 
week before and 1,500 in the same week 
last year. 

CORN GOODS 

Something is going on in the corn mar- 
ket which is difficult to analyze. Prices 
have been very strong and advancing. 
In the Milwaukee cash market, values 
are sufficiently higher than those exist- 
ing in competing markets to attract 
larger supplies, but this has not depressed 
prices. Industries are bidding more ac- 
tively for supplies than at any previous 
time this year, and meet strong competi- 
tion from shippers. The demand for 
corn feeds is active and is well supported 
by a better call for corn goods, export 
as well as domestic. 

Corn goods prices have been consid- 
ered out of line with other grain prod- 
ucts, despite the relatively higher price 
of the cash article. Now they seem to 
be more acceptable, although bids are 
still below asking values. The situation 
is one of much interest, and develop- 
ments are being watched keenly. There 
has been no change in corn goods prices, 
and at the close, on March 31, corn flour 
was nominally quoted at $1.85@1.90, corn 


meal $1.80@1.85, and corn grits $1.85@° 


1.90, in 100-Ib sacks. 
NOTES 


Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., accompanied by Mrs. Deck- 
er and sons, Charles, Jr., and James, 
spent the Easter holiday season with 
relatives in New York. 

Shipments of millfeed from Milwaukee 
in the week ended March 31 were 7,616 
tons, against 9,346 in the corresponding 
week in 1922; receipts were 120 tons, 
compared with 420 last year. 

Samuel Schneiderman, who has been 
engaged in the bakery business at 779 
Third Street, Milwaukee, has organized 
Schneiderman Bros., Inc., a Wisconsin 
corporation, with $10,000 capital stock, 
to deal in flour and other bakery ma- 
terials at wholesale and retail. A char- 
ter was granted March 30. 

A. T. Johnson, Stevens Point, who re- 
tired last fall as travelling representa- 
tive of the Quality Biscuit Co., Milwau- 
kee, to engage in the retail clothing and 
furnishings business, has again formed a 
connection with the Milwaukee house. 
Paul Maas, who succeeded Mr. Johnson, 
was found dead in the Soo Line yards 
at Stevens Point on March 22. 


Application for a Wisconsin charter 
made by the Updike Grain ome se gg 
Omaha, a Nebraska corporation, has 
been granted. The concern formerly 
maintained a branch office in Milwaukee 
while it operated the Chic & North 
Western Railroad Co.’s Kinnickinnic ele- 
vator. Since that. time it has continued 


active in the local grain market.. Leonard 
J. Keefe, Wisconsin representative, re- 
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cently was elected vice president and he 
is named as Wisconsin agent in the ap- 
plication. The capital stock claimed is 
$1,500,000. 

While workmen employed by the 
American Wrecking Co., songs were 
starting the task of razing the old Daisy 
Roller Mills at the foot of Washington 
Street, Milwaukee, fire of undetermined 
origin broke out and destroyed the plant 
on March 26. The mill was occupied 
most recently by the Jersey Cereal Food 
Co., but since this interest was forced 
into the bankruptcy court, operations 
were suspended and the property revert- 
ed to the original owners, who made dis- 
position to the wrecking company. The 
Daisy mill was one of the earliest mill- 
ing plants to be established in Milwaukee. 

L, E. Meyer. 


FLOUR MILLS IN MONTANA 


Railroad and Public Service Commission Puts 
Output of Fiscal Year Ending June, 
1922, at 1,263,096 Bbls 


Great Faris, Mont.—Montana flour 
mills manufactured 5,583,561 bus wheat 
into 1,263,096 bbls flour ro the year 
ending June 30, 1922, according to a 
report by the Montana railroad and pub- 
lic service commission. There were, also, 
from that amount of wheat, 43,724 tons 
of feed as a byproduct. 

Great Falls is the milling center of 
Montana, the report shows, with approxi- 
mately one third of the state’s milling 
capacity, which is rated at 11,778 bbls 
daily. Of the 66 mills in the state, 24 
are equipped with the “long run” system, 
while the other 42 are of the “midget” 
mill type, making but one grade of flour. 

In making the year’s run of 1,263,096 
bbls flour the average extraction was at 
the rate of 4.42 bus to the bbl. The 
report shows that the wheat cost the 
mills $6,587,077.87, or an average of $1.17 
bu, while the return for the manufac- 
tured product, including that for conver- 
sion under the exchange rule, or grind- 
ing wheat and returning the flour, 
amounted to $9,268,425.26. In handling 
the product, the mills used sacks and 
containers which cost them $386.895.98. 
For mill wages, power, fuel, water, gas, 
light, oil, waste, laboratory, teaming ex- 
pense and repairs, there was an item of 
$682,690.23. Administration cost, includ- 
ing salaries of managers, office em- 
ployees, salesmen, travelling expenses, 
advertising, office supplies, telephone and 
telegraph, postage and various and sun- 
dry items not otherwise covered amount- 
ed to $849,706.59. In addition, overhead, 
covering interest, taxes, insurance on 
plants, grain and products, and indus- 
trial, with depreciation, amounted to 
$212,615.15. 

Montana mills are required by a rul- 
ing of the public service commission to 
return to the grower who chooses to have 
his grain milled and the product returned 
to him, a total of 59 lbs wheat and mill- 
feed in exchange for each bushel of 60 
Ibs net weight clean wheat. Under that 
tule, the mills of the state milled and 
handed back to the farmer the product 
from 101,047 bus during the year, This 
was an increase of 14 per cent over the 
amount so handled the previous year, 
when the rule was not in force but when 
some of the larger mills at some points 
did not maintain an exchange plan. 

The 66 mills operated during the year 
employed a force of 574 persons. lifty- 
six of the mills are located at points 
having railroad facilities, while 10 are 
inland mills, one of them, the plant at 
Jordan, being 80 miles distant from a 
railroad shipping point and approximate- 
ly 100 miles from the shipping point it 
patronizes, Miles City. 

Electric power furnishes the operating 
force for 28 of the mills, and this work 
requires a rated 4,725 h-p for their use. 
Three of the plants are operated by 
steam, using 675 h-p. Twelve are run by 
power from coal oil engines generating 
360 h-p, and two by a combination of 
water and electric power. The estimat- 
ed value of the milling plants of the 
state, including their grounds, buildings 
and equipment, is $3,190,287. 

During the year reviewed, only one 
mill of 500 bbls capacity was construct- 
ed, while the loss by fire in milling 
plants was eight plants, with a rated 
capacity of 1,480 bbls daily. 

Gallatin County, of which Bozeman is 
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the county seat, stands second in milling 
capacity of the state, with 1,500 bbls 
daily, or 3714 per cent of the capacity of 
the plants at Great Falls. At Bozeman 
are located the plants of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., together with this com- 
pany’s big cereal mill. There are also 
large mills at Belgrade in that county. 

Flathead County ranks third as to 
milling output. At Kalispell in this 
county is located the western plant of 
the Royal Milling Co., the head offices 
of which are in Great Falls where the 
larger plant of the company is found. 
Flathead County has a daily milling ca- 
pacity of 765 bbls. 

Yellowstone County stands fourth, 
with 690 bbls. The principal milling 
plant in this county is that of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. 

At Harlowton is located the second 
largest of the Montana Flour Mills Co.’s 
four plants, which gives to Wheatland 
County the fifth place in milling capac- 
ity, with 675 bbls. This is on one side 
of the famous Judith basin, one of Mon- 
tana’s premier wheat growing sections. 
Missoula County, with the milling plants 
at Missoula rated at 660 bbls daily, 
stands sixth, and Lewistown, with the 
pioneer mill of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., where are located that company’s 
home offices, takes seventh place. 

There are 17 Montana counties which 
have no mill of any class. These are of 
two classes. One is in the mountain 
country, where there is no wheat pro- 
duced, such as Glacier, Jefferson, Deer 
Lodge, Silver Bow, Granite, and Mineral, 
while the other class without a mill in- 
cludes counties but recently split off 
from older counties and, although in 
the wheat belt, have not yet reached the 
stage of development that brings milling 
plants. In this class are found Liberty, 
Pondera, Prairie, Toole and a few others. 

In the total milling output of the 
state, the product of two of the larger 
producing companies constitutes not far 
from one half. The plants are those of 
the Royal Milling Co. and the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. The former, including 
its Kalispell mills, has a rating of about 
3,200 bbls, while the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. has an output of about 4,000. 
Other large producers include the Galla- 
tin Valley Milling Co., with its plant 
at Belgrade, operated as a part of the 
Fisher holdings, and the Cascade Flour 
Mills Co., Cascade, which has an output 
of 600 bbls daily. 

The wheat ground by the milling 
plants during the year upon which the 
report is founded would represent about 
15 per cent of the crop produced in 1922. 


Joun A. Curry. 





WHEAT SITUATION IN INDIA 

The Department of Agriculture has 
received a cable from the government of 
India which states that the acreage of 
wheat in India this year is 6 per cent 
greater than last year. The present es- 
timate is 30,032,000 acres, a gain of 521,- 
000 over the previous estimate, and of 
1,798,000 over last year. The crop is now 
beginning to be harvested, and the out- 
look continues favorable. While no of- 
ficial estimates of production are as yet 
available, it is commercially estimated 
that it will be at least equal to that of 
last year, which was 366,000,000 bus. 
The exports from this crop probably will 
be larger than the amount exported from 
the crop of 1922. India now has on hand 
the usual reserves, whereas at the be- 
oes of last year these were much 
epleted on account of the very short 
crop of 1921. 





Fort Worth—Elevators 
Grain elevators at Fort Worth, Texas, with 
capacities for bulk and sacked grain, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Bulk Sacked 
Bewley Mills 350 se 





Burrus Mill & Elevator Co..... 200 50 
BEGH. CAPPMEROTS . oc ccccccccs 60 15 
Fort Worth Elevator Co....... 1,000 250 
Golden Rod Mills ............ 175 40 
Kolp Grain Co. (Niles Public 

DED. “badd bcoccccccccecs 100 10 
Marshall-Scott Co. ........... 20 6 
Panther City Grain Co. ....... 50 40 
Priddy-Mear Elevator Co. .... 100 30 
E. G. Rall Grain Co. ......... 500 oe 
Ralston Purina Mills ......... . 126 100 
Rosenbaum Grain Corporation. 300 50 
Smith Brothers Grain Co. ..... 150 150 
Terminal Grain Co. ..........+ 125 60 
Universal Mills ............++. 100 26 

WOCRIS we nccccccccvescodese’s 3,295 826 


Fort Worth Elevators Co. new 
Plant (under construction).. 


Totals ....crescecccvvcvcere 5,045 826 


1,750 
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THE PORT OF 
VANCOUVER 


(Continued from page 40.) 
During 1922 so insistent was the de- 
mand from the East that the coast mills 
were consistently sold out a month ahead, 
and were compelled to secure lumber 
from Washington and Oregon to fill or- 
ders. ‘They commenced the year 1923 
with sufficient orders to keep plants in 
full operation for six months. 

Ocean shipments of lumber from Van- 
couver to foreign countries in 1921 
amounted to one hundred and sixty-four 
million feet—Japan and China taking 
ninety-three million—and to Australia 
and New Zealand to twenty-seven million 
feet. Total shipments of lumber in 1919 
amounted to very little more than went 
to Japan and China alone two years 
later. The surprising manner in which 
the demand from the Orient and antip- 
odes is increasing will be realized from 
the fact that the total lumber shipments 
from Vancouver in 1922 were not less 
than two hundred and sixty million feet. 

In the past the development of Van- 
couver as a port has been to an extent 
handicapped by a lack of knowledge as 
to its advantages and possibilities, and 
to a general misconception as to the 
extent of its shipping facilities and con- 
veniences. As a result other Pacific 
Coast ports were more greatly favored 
in the general acceptance of their su- 
periority in these regards, and the port 
authorities, shippers, and others con- 
cerned experienced considerable difficulty 
in dispelling this delusion. 

To clinch matters a party of expert 
port engineers was sent to visit all 
American Pacific Coast ports, with the 
object of discovering and recommend- 
ing anything in the line of cargo han- 
dling apparatus in which Vancouver was 
deficient. Other ports, Seattle and San 
Francisco, it was determined, had more 
wharves, but their facilities, from a 
cargo handling standpoint, were found 
to be no better than those of Vancouver 
and did not effect any speedier dispatch 
to vessels. As a matter of fact Van- 
couver, as a port, can compete on equal 
terms with any on the Pacific Coast, 
while improvements under way will in- 
crease accommodations considerably and 
expedite handling. 

Included in the improvements to the 
port in progress at the present time are 
a large dry dock and two piers, each of 
which is to cost six million dollars. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the activities 
of which constitute really the biggest 
factor in Vancouver development, has 
undertaken the building of an ocean pier 
eight hundred feet long, with provision 
for extension later, three hundred and 
twenty-eight feet wide, and to carry four 
railway tracks to enable freight to be 
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The Canadian Pacific Railway’s Hotel at Vancouver 


handled expeditiously between ship and 
cars. A costly programme is being fol- 
lowed out in the improvement of the 
Fraser River channel. 

At the present time there are thirty- 
two companies operating forty-five serv- 
ices out of the port of Vancouver, these 
being to the Orient, Europe, India, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand. Califor- 
nia, Mediterranean ports, Central and 
South America, Boston and other United 
States Atlantic ports, and a round-the- 
world service. Inaugurations of the year 
1922 were a monthly service to Europe 
via the Panama Canal by ships fitted 
with three thousand tons of refrigerator 
space, and a passenger service over the 
same route to Liverpool and other Euro- 
pean ports. Two vessels of the Canadian 
Pacific which were added to the oriental 
route were provided with more than 


The Rajlroad Passenger ‘Terminal Adjoins the Vancouver Docks 


twenty thousand cubic feet of refrigera- 
tor space for the carriage of perishable 
goods. 

The passenger traffic from Vancouver 
to the Orient and antipodes is increasing 
rapidly, and shouid be further augment- 
ed in the future when greater utilization 
is made of the dominion as a link be- 
tween Europe and the eastern continents. 
Canada has developed the fastest serv- 
ice across the Pacific, and this service, 
with carefully calculated railway run- 
nings, has resulted in the shortening of 
the trip to Australia from England by 
two weeks over the route by the Suez 
Canal. In the past two years passenger 
traffic has increased by something like 
one hundred per cent. This more ex- 
peditious route from England is also 
fraught with a certain amount of signifi- 
cance to British trade with Australia 





and New Zealand in the expresse:! de- 
sire of the United Kingdom to expand 
its volume of business with the dominions 
of the Empire. 

The year 1922 was for Vancouver a 
record one in all respects. In all, seven 
hundred and twenty deep sea ships en- 
tered the harbor, in comparison with 
four hundred and ninety-six in 1921. 
Their gross tonnage exceeded four mil- 
lion one hundred thousand tons, and net 
approximately three million. In 192! the 
gross tonnage was only 2,946,659, and the 
net 1,853,844. Coastwise sailings from 
the port averaged over thirteen hundred 
per month, totaling for the year 15,808 
vessels. All port records were broken 
one day in October, when eighteen deep 
sea ships berthed in the port with a gross 
tonnage of 130,574. The customs and 
excise receipts of Vancouver for the year 
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amounted to over fifteen million dollars, 
or nearly four million in excess of those 
for 1921. : 

The Canadian Pacific Coast port is at 
all times exhibiting a fine initiative in 
branching out into new lines of export, 
a matter facilitated by the sound repu- 
tation Canadian goods have acquired in 
the Orient, which results in many unso- 
licited orders. In 1922 Canadian flax- 
seed went for the first time to Japan by 
way of Vancouver, and the Canadian de- 
partment of agriculture supplied the 
same country with six high record Hol- 
stein dairy cows. Wheat was shipped 
for the first time to Shanghai, China, and 
whale meat to Japan. For the first time 
also the product of British Columbia or- 
chards found markets in China, and a 
new delivery to Japan was salted whale 
tails. The year saw Vancouver make its 
4rst wheat shipments to South America, 
where a substantial trade of this nature 
is expected in the future. Exports of 
flour from Vancouver amounted to 484,- 
837 barrels in 1922, or four times the 
amount shipped in 1921. 

The year 1923 witnesses the greatest 
activity Vancouver has ever known in 
practically all lines of industry. In ad- 
dition to the great amount of elevator 
accommodation under way and the im- 
provement on the harbor and its works, 
there are new pulp mill projects extend- 
ing the city’s importance in this regard. 
The Macaroni Company of London, Eng- 
land, has announced that it will erect at 
Vancouver a two million dollar plant, 
which will be the most powerful operated 
by the company and will give direct serv- 
ice to Australia and England. 

Industrial development in Vancouver 
has been very marked of recent years. 
Whereas in 1917 there were $73,728,416 
invested in Vancouver’s industrial manu- 
facturing establishments and a produc- 
tion in that year effected of $57,172,309, 
there are now about seven hundred estab- 
lishments with an annual production of 
something in the neighborhood of one 
hundred million dollars. All this in- 


creased business makes inevitably for the 
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The Empress of Canada, One of the Fast Ships Linking Vancouver with the Orient 


development of the port, for any progres- 
sive movement in the province is imme- 
diately reflected in the greater export 
trade of Vancouver. This city is pre- 
eminently the provincial port, its com- 
mercial capital, and its pivotal point. 
The development of the port of Van- 
couver to a status of premier importance 
among the seaports of North America 
was assured, and circumstances have 
merely added an impetus and pushed its 
progress on by some years. This growth 
was pithily summed up last year by the 





Merchants’ Exchange of the city. In 
the decade the movement of ships inward 
showed an increase of twenty-seven per 
cent; their gross tonnage an increase of 
one hundred and twenty-eight per cent; 
shipments of lumber increased by five 
hundred and ninety per cent; grain 
shipments increased from nothing to 
6,630,000 bushels in 1921; regular lines 
operating increased from twelve to forty- 
four, or three hundred and sixty-five 
per cent. 

Yet this growth is insignificant com- 





Transpacific and Coastwise Vessels Line the Vancouver Docks 





pared to the possibilities of the future, 
with Vancouver as the principal Cana- 
dian port on the Pacific Coast and the 
outlet on that side for half the continent, 
and the greater direct commerce which 
will be carried on with North America 
in the years to come by China, Japan, 
India, East Indies, Australia and New 
Zealand. Equal in significance is the 
routing by the Panama Canal to Europe, 
shortening, as it does, the water journey 
to England by forty-two per cent. The 
grain crop of the prairie provinces, in- 
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creasing in volume each year, and taxing 
to the limit even now the capacities of 
the St. Lawrence and Atlantic ports, will 
come to be divided in an ever more equal 
proportion between outlets on the east 
and west. 

There have been few features of de- 
velopment on the North American con- 
tinent more outstanding or significant 
in the post-war era than the absolute 
revolution of the status and prospect of 
the port of Vancouver. It is now an 
outlet of the first importance on the 
Pacific Coast, to be seriously reckoned 
with in all matters pertaining to any 
branch of trade with the East, and in- 
creasingly so with transportation to 
Europe. American business men who 
have failed to follow the trend of affairs 
on the Canadian Pacific Coast in the 
past few years will, in their own best in- 
terests, devote some attention to Van- 
couver in the future, as being most per- 
tinently interested in the continent’s fu- 
ture trade. 





VANCOUVER 
Vancouver, B, C.—Following a buying 
flurry lasting about 10 days in anticipa- 
tion of stronger flour prices, business has 
again returned to normal proportions. 
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There is a fairly steady local demand, 
mostly from jobbers and retailers. Coun- 
try business is decidedly poor, owing 
to buyers having overstocked with flour, 
which they had to buy, in order to secure 
millfeeds. These country buyers are now 
offering fiour at less than cost, in order 
to reduce their stocks and enable them 
to obtain further supplies of feeds. Un- 
til the large surplus supply now on hand 
has been disposed of, millers cannot hope 
to get any new business from outside 
points, as all country feed merchants are 
in the same predicament. 

Both European and oriental markets 
are extremely dull. It is reported that 
a fair-sized order of first clear was 
worked to the latter market recently, but 
that since then no inquiries have been 
received. A cable dispatch from Shang- 
hai states: “Buyers of both wheat and 
flour are not interested at any price at 
present. They are holding off until they 
see what their own new crop prospects 
are going to be.” 

European demand is very light, and 
bids are much below present local values. 
Interest appears to be very slack, and 
no revival is looked for until after the 
Easter holidays. Millers and flour ex- 
porters expect that the demand from all 





sources for the remainder of the year 
will be light. 


WHEAT 


No. 1 northern in store, Vancouver, 
has been selling at 14@1c bu over Win- 
nipeg May wheat. Several small lots 
were worked at ¥c over May, but large 
lots are being held firm at Ic over. It is 
reported that No. 1 northern for ship- 
ment to Fort William is salable at Ic 
over May, and shippers prefer shipment 
to that point rather than Vancouver, 
owing to the necessity of securing per- 
mits from the railway companies before 
they can route their grain west. Van- 
couver exporters are therefore compet- 
ing with Winnipeg buyers fer Alberta 
wheat, and may prepare to pay a higher 
premium than Winnipeg in order to se- 
cure their requirements, on account of 
the inconveniences at present confront- 
ing western shippers. 

While this applies to No. 1 northern, 
on the lower grades Vancouver has a 
distinct advantage in the matter of 
spreads. The present Winnipeg spread 
between No. 1 and No. 2 northern is 2c 
bu, and between No. 1 and No. 3 5c, 
whereas Vancouver spreads between No. 
1 and No. 2 and No. 1 and No. 8 are Ic 
and 4c, respectively. 








In Vancouver’s Business District 
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Any No. 4 wheat there is in Alberta 
is readily disposed of tor domestic pur- 
poses at Vancouver at practically No. 3 
northern price; also the tough, smutty 
or rejected grades command a much 
higher price for western shipment than 
for shipment to Winnipeg or Fort Wiil- 
liam. The off grades are not exported, 
but are used for domestic purposes. 
Export sales during the week ending 
March 31 have been practically nil. Or- 
iental buyers are not interested in (Ca- 
nadian wheat. United Kingdom bids 
have not changed perceptibly, neither 
has there been any marked change in 
local prices of wheat since March 20, 
around which date considerable business 
was worked. Still, trading is impossi!)le, 
owing to the decrease in the value of 
sterling and the stiffer freight rates 
now demanded by ocean carriers, which 
have advanced 2s 6d per ton. The goy- 
ernment elevator is working to full ca- 
pacity, and has sufficient business in 
sight to keep it well émployed until 
early May. 
OATS 


Extra No. 1 feed and No. 3 Canadian 
western are quoted at $34@34.50 ton, 
delivered, Vancouver. Buyers, however, 
stipulate that these oats must weigl 40 
Ibs or better per bu, and those whic!: do 
not come up to this standard are ~-ub- 
jected to heavy discounts. There has 
been considerable activity in the oats 
market of late, as buyers are takin, on 
a portion of their summer requirements 
in anticipation of a probable shortage 
in Alberta and western Saskatchewan 
before the new crop. 


MILLFEED 


There is no improvement in the iced 
situation. Demand greatly exceeds the 
supply and, with rather dull export {!our 
business, mills do not hold out any hope 
of immediate relief. List prices are $29 
ton for bran and $31 for shorts. A 
fairly good supply of feed flour is 
available at $3.75 bbl. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Oriental freight rates are unchanged. 
United Kingdom rates, which last week 
were quoted at 27s 6d per ton, are now 
held at 30s. There is apparently no 
good excuse for this advance, as reports 
indicate that practically all the Califor- 
nia barley crop and the Washington and 
Oregon wheat crops have been cleaned 
up, and Canadian wheat is about the 
only cargoes that shipping men can ex- 
port for some time. This advance has 
made export business with the United 
Kingdom impossible, and grain export- 
ers have withdrawn from the market, 
feeling satisfied that rates will auto- 
matically become adjusted at a figure 
which will enable them to again become 
interested. They intimate that a rate 
of 27s 6d would permit of new business 
being done. 


NOTES 


Claude Terwilliger, of the Terwilliger 
Grain & Elevator Co., Calgary, is visiting 
in Vancouver. 

Gordon J. Cummings, of the Cum- 
mings Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. 
who has been spending a month’s holiday 
in Vancouver, has returned home. 

Lawrence S. Carr, who for the past 
three years has been Calgary manazer 
of the Vancouver Milling & Grain (o., 
Ltd., has been transferred to the head 
office at Vancouver to take over the 
supervision of the purchasing depart- 
ment of the company. Mr. Carr, l- 
though one of the younger generation of 
grain men, is considered one of the 
most capable. 

H. M. Cameron 





HEAD OF GRAIN GROWERS 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Harry L. Keefe, of 
Walthill, Neb., was elected president of 
the United States Grain Growers, Ic. 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
held in Chicago. Howard Leonard, of 
Eureka, Ill., was chosen vice president 
and J. M. Mehl, of Chicago, secretary. 
The officers said the present policy of 
the Grain Growers would be to bring i- 
to proper relationship to each other tlic 
existing forces, including the local farm- 
ers, elevators and the single commodity 
marketing organizations. The Grain Grow- 
ers vated to acquire elevators and ter- 
minal facilities for the conditioning and 
selling of grain. 
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ADVERSE FREIGHT RATES 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has performed another excellent 
piece of service to Canadian flour millers 
by the preparation in tabular form of a 
comparison showing rates of freight on 
wheai and flour from principal eastern 
lake ports of this continent to the United 
Kingdom. This table sets forth in the 
clearcst possible form the inland and 
ocean rates from Canadian and United 
States points, and proves to finality the 
charve of Canadian millers that they are 
suffering from serious discrimination. 
The table referred to follows: 


CENTS PER. 100 LBS 














Difter- 

ence in 

favor of 

Vis Canadian Ports— Wheat Flour wheat 
Rate, Georgian Bay or 
Goverich to St. John or 

POT tlAGE eve vee see cc cs 15.17 21 5.83 
Ocea!: rate, Portland and 
St. John to United 

Kingdom (average) .. 10.40 19 8.60 

Tot, aciwee seceece 25.57 40 14.43 

a U. S. A, ports— 

Rate, Buffalo to New 

MOCK cvddendkeeesccese 15.17 *16 -&3 
Rate, New York to 
United Kingdom ports 

CAVCTERED Sbecccwocees 8.56 *15 6.44 

TOG: ci casaceseces 23.73 31 7.27 


*Applicable only on flour’milled in United 


States. If Canadian flour, rate same as 
Canada. 
Discriminations Per Per ton, 


in favor of— 
Wheat as against flour— 


100 lbs 2,000 lbs 


Canadian route .......... 14.48¢c $28.86 

United States route ...... 7.27¢ 14.5% 
Flour ground in United 

States as against Cana- 

dian flour (both from Ca- 

nadian wheat) .......... 9.00c 18.00 
English miller over Ameri- 

Can MINSP ...cccccccsecce 7.27¢ 14.54 
English miller over Cana- 

MIRO MN Fi ve spaketeuss 16.27¢ 33.54 
American miller over Cana- 

MGR GE Shec ans 66-¥.c008 9.00¢c 18.00 


_American and British millers may de- 
rive much food for thought from these 
figures. They will be enlightening. If 
any miller outside of Canada has pre- 
viously been ignorant of these rate con- 
ditions he may well wonder how the 
mills of this country manage to do any 
exporting business against such a handi- 
cap. It is unnecessary to say that such 
a rate structure is unfair and unworthy 
of the great public services by rail and 
- A create them and keep them in 
effect. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


An increasing demand for export is 
the only new feature in the flour market. 
Domestic sales are only moderate in vol- 
ume, and many mills are on part time. 
Prices to the domestic trade show no 
material ee Mixed cars of springs 
have been sel ing at present level since 
November last, byt car lots follow the 
wheat market more closely. Most of the 
bakers have their requirements booked 
to the end of current crop year. 

Quotations on March 31: spring pat- 
ents $7.10 bbl, seconds $6.60, first clears 
$6.40, mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl 
for net cash. Ontario soft winter 90 per 
cent patents, $5.15@5.20 bbl, in second- 

nd jute bags, basis Montreal freights. 

As already stated, the exporting de- 
mand for flour is much improved. All 
Spring wheat mills are booked well ahead, 
and further business is available if they 
Care to take it. British importers are 
the least active of over-sea buyers. Con- 
tinental markets are taking vastly great- 
€r quantities at present, but undoubtedly 





the older and more reliable market will 
come back in due season. Countries out- 
side of Europe are also buying more 
flour here than in several months, and 
the general situation is much better. 
The only complaint millers make is that 
prices are too close for comfort. 

A fair average of the prices now be- 
ing paid by British importers for spring 
wheat export patents is 34s 6d@35s per 
280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow or London, 
seaboard loading in April. Some top 
patents are being sold in same markets 
at 37s@37s 6d. Continental prices work 
out a little over this United Kingdom 
basis. Ontario soft winters, in cotton, 
are quoted at 35s 6d@36s per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., terms, but these figures are too 
high for business, and no sales are re- 
ported. 

Toronto brokers operating in the ex- 
port markets are paying mills $5.05@ 
5.15 bbl for spring wheat export pat- 
ents, in buyers’ bags, f.o.b. cars, at sea- 
board. For winters they nominally 
quote $5@5.10, bulk, seaboard. 


MILLFEED 

Production of bran and shorts is in- 
creasing, but is still far behind require- 
ments. Most of the output from the big 
mills is going into mixed car trade at 
$26 ton for bran and $28 for shorts, bags 
included, delivered: Full cars of either 
are bringing $2@3 ton over these figures. 

WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is in short sup- 
ply and dear at $1.15 bu and upward in 
wagonloads at mill doors. Car lots, on 
track at country points, are worth a 
cent or two over street prices. Farmers’ 
deliveries are light. 

Western spring wheat is easily avail- 
able for delivery to Ontario mills at 
Georgian Bay and Lake Huron ports or 
all rail from Fort William. No. 1 north- 
ern is quoted at $1.241,4 bu, in cars on 
track at lake or bay ports, or $1.36, all 
rail, delivered. Other grades at Winni- 
peg spreads under No. 1 northern. This, 
compared with a week ago, is an advance 
of %e. 

CEREALS 


In steady demand at former prices. 
Mills say there is some cutting, but this 
is mostly A weak holders. Rolled oats 
are regularly quoted at $3 per 90 lbs, in 
jute, or $3.10, in cotton, in less than car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. Prices that mills must receive for 
export if cost or better is to be made 
are too high to secure much business. 
Rolled oats are held at 40s per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.if., Glasgow, and oatmeal at 38s. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Oats and corn are still the most active 
of these grains. A fair volume of busi- 
ness is being done. No. 3 Canadian 
western oats are to be had at Georgian 
Bay ports at 543,c bu, on track, and 
the same grade, all rail from Fort Wil- 
liam, at 635,c, delivered, Toronto basis. 
This latter price is too high for business. 
Most of the oats being used at present 
are Ontario grades. No. 2 white Ontario 
oats, 50@54c bu; barley, 63@68c; rye, 
85@86c,—car lots, country points; No. 2 
yellow corn, 8814,c bu, car lots, Toronto 
secignta, American funds. Recleaned 
whole wheat screenings, $24 ton, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Rates on flour from Canadian mills 
remain at the figures that have prevailed 
for some time. Canadian flour shipments 
from Canadian or American ports pay 
19c per 100 Ibs to the United Kingdom, 
while United States shipments pay ‘éc. 
Rotterdam and Hamburg take the same 
rate as the United Kingdom in Cana- 





dian funds, while to Christiania and 
Copenhagen the rate is 25c, United 
States funds. 

NOTES 

The quantity of Canadian wheat in 
store at United States lake ports on 
March 16 was 13,138,000 bus, and at 
United States seaboard 4,000,000. <A 
year ago the total in these positions was 
5,236,000 bus. 

The government of Canada announces 
that it is ready to give effect to its 
legislation authorizing the establishment 
of a wheat board whenever any two of 
the western provinces make application 
for such a board. 

Norman Heimbecker, of Parrish & 
Heimbecker, Ltd., grain merchants, Win- 
nipeg, was on the Toronto exchange floor 
this week. One of the most active of- 
fices of this company is located in Toron- 
to, and is under the management of 
Charles Faessler. 

Less interest is being taken in the 
opening of navigation on the upper lakes 
this year than in a long time. Stocks 
of grain on this side are so ample that 
there will be no need to rush early 
spring shipments, unless a sudden de- 
mand for export should spring up. 

James R. Ness, who was active in the 
Toronto grain and flour trade for a num- 
ber of years during the war period, re- 
turned recently from a vacation trip to 
Florida. Although not now actively en- 
gaged in this line of business, Mr. Ness 
still takes a keen interest in the welfare 
of his old associates and friends. 

The trade on this continent has not 
yet realized the importance that attaches 
to the work of deepening the Welland 
Canal, connecting lakes Erie and On- 
tario. This is now well advanced toward 
completion. The undertaking is being 
put through by the dominion government, 
and will be a part of the general canal 
system of Canada. When completed the 
new waterway will permit the larger up- 
per lake grain boats to pass into Lake 
Ontario and as far east as Kingston. 
This will effect a saving in grain freight 
rates, and cut out elevation and han- 
dling at Port Colborne. At present rate 
of work the new canal should be com- 
plete and. ready for use in less than 
three years. 

The news from Winnipeg that the 
Manitoba legislature had passed a reso- 
lution calling upon the dominion govern- 
ment to fix a minimum price for wheat 
and other grains, based on cost of pro- 
duction, was taken here as meaning that 
the farmers’ government, which is now 
in power in that province, is trying to 
raise a smoke screen to cover a general 
retreat on the proposed wheat board 
legislation. It is generally known that 
all three of the western legislatures that 
are committed to the wheat board pro- 
posal are now trying to escape from 
what they find to be an impossible posi- 
tion. At the same time it may be hoped 
that no government in Canada is insane 
enough to think that this latest proposal 
of the Manitoba legislature can ever be 
put into effect. A fixed minimum price 
on any kind of grain is impossible in 
Canada. 


MONTREAL 


Monvrreat, Que.—The flour market has 
quieted down to an extreme point on ac- 
count of the holidays. Demand from 
English buyers has continued good, with 
reasonable prices offered, but the ane 
tities involved were mostly small. There 
is no change in prices. First patent 
spring wheat flour $7.10 bbl, secon pat- 
ents $6.60, — bakers $6.40, jute, 
ex-track, less 10c for cash. 

Winter wheat flour, choice grades, 





$5.50@5.60 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track; broken lots, $5.70@5.80, ex-store. 
Winter patents, $6@6.25, new cottons, 
ex-store. 

Demand for millfeed continues steady, 
and a fair business is passing. Bran is 
quoted at $26@28 ton, shorts $28@30, 
middlings $33@35, and moullie $40@42, 
with bags. Jobbers’ prices for straight 
car lots are $32 for bran and $34 for 
shorts, ex-track. 

Rolled oats, $3.10@3.35 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered. Corn flour, $5.20@5.30 bbl, 
jute, delivered. Little business in these 
lines. 

MONTREAL BAKERS ORGANIZE 


After a number of fruitless attempts 
during the past decade, the bakers of 
Montreal have at last succeeded in get- 
ting together for the purpose of forming 
an association for their mutual benefit 
and the development of the trade gen- 
erally. 

They held a meeting recently at which 
the leading baking firms of the city, 
both French and English, were repre- 
sented, and decided to organize as a 
branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. They invited R. W. Gould, 
secretary of the Montreal branch of this 
association, to act as.their president tem- 
porarily, and formally constituted them- 
selves into a bakers’ section thereof, but 
decided not to elect their officers for the 
time being, so that the whole of the 
prospective membership of the associa- 
tion might have a share in the voting for 
the officers. 

Among those who attended the first 
meeting and pledged their adherence to 
the association were representatives of 
the following firms: J. M. Aird, Ltd; 
Dent Harrison, Ltd; J. & J. Strachan, 
Ltd; McEwans, Ltd; Caron Freres, Ltd; 
J. L. Brousseau; Prudhomme Bros; 
Cloutier & Co; Sanche Cardinal, Ltd; 
Joseph Martin, and others. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

Winnirec, Man.—From day to day a 
fair export trade is noticeable in flour, 
but domestic business is very quiet. In 
view of this receding domestic demand 
it is difficult for western mills to absorb 
the excellent oriental demand, for the 
reason that the Orient utilizes the lower 
grades; mills naturally cannot supply 
lower grade flours alone. Without doubt 
the oriental business quickly absorbs 
what stocks there are of these brands, 
so that a still greater restoration of do- 
mestic and over-sea markets is required. 
At present other markets than the Orient 
require only moderate quantities of flour. 
The financial standing of European coun- 
tries, and their inability to pay cash, un- 
questionably retard the increase of busi- 
ness in exporting circles. Prices remain 
firm and unchanged. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bb, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first 
clears at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms; cotton, 15c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta points are 10c 
under Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
30@50c over. Bakers and other car lot 
buyers get special prices. 


MILLFEED 

The market for bran and shorts is well 
maintained, and trading excellent. Stocks 
are low, and insufficient to meet the 
demand. Quotations remain unchanged. 
Bran is selling at $21 ton, in mixed cars 
with flour, and shorts at $23, in bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


Prevailing weather still being wintry 
in western Canada, marketing of grain 
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from farms is light, and farmers at 
present are holding tenaciously. This 
situation is helping prices materially, 
which show but fractional changes, No. 1 
northern cash closing Monday %c below 
previous Saturday’s close, while for the 
remainder of the week values remained 
firm and steady, with a strong under- 
tone. Following are the prices of No. 1 


northern for the week: 
7-—Futures—, 


Cash May July 
March 26 . $1.13% $1.156% $1.16% 
March 27 ... - 1.14% 1.16% 1.17% 
March 28 ....... 1.14% 1.16% 1.17% 
March 29 ....... 1.14% 1.16% 1.17% 
BONG BO" ceccce ascsece soeece osewes 
March 31 ....... 1.15% 1.17% 1.18% 

Basis, in store, Fort William. 


*Holiday. 

Judging from all appearances there 
are no new developments in export trade. 
Although there is a little business going 
on with the seaboard daily, it is of a 
limited character, which tends to reduce 
stocks at lower lake ports. From ad- 
vices a very nominal business has been 
worked so far for opening of navigation. 
The volume of trade passing from day to 
day is very small, and it is evident that 
lower values must be established before 
foreign and over-sea consumption can 
breads 

Stocks are increasing at lake ports 
and, undoubtedly, unless domestic and 
export demand show growth, there will 
be a considerable carry-over into the 
new season. Inspections for the week 
averaged 310 cars per day, as against 
930 last week, and 405 for the same 
period a year ago. 

OATMEAL 

There is practically no improvement in 
rolled oats and oatmeal. The market is 
quiet, with little disposition to transact 
business. Rolled oats are selling at $2.65 
in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal at 
$3.55 in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Oats are regarded as reasonable at 
present values, and trade is steady, prin- 
cipally for domestic consumption in 
eastern Canada. Prices are very firm, 
yg tee ag steady. There is a lessen- 
ing demand for barley and rye. Stiff 
premiums are being paid by American 
consuming centers for near-by flaxseed. 
Canadian crushers seem more disposed 
to wait for the opening of navigation. 
Moderate advances are registered. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
4814,c bu; barley, 5614,c; rye, 813,c; flax- 
seed, $2.601,,,—in store, Fort William. 

NOTES 

Andrew Kelly, president Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is 
at present at headquarters of the com- 
pany in Toronto. 

The Interprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Saskatoon, Sask., plant is closed for a 
short period. No announcement has been 
made as to date of reopening. 

Addition of 2,500,000 bus grain stor- 
age capacity at Port Arthur to the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Co.’s 
plant increases the company’s total ca- 
pacity to 8,000,000 bus. Work is to be 
commenced at once. A contract for the 
foundation has been awarded to the 
Thunder Bay Harbor Improvement Co. 

L. E. Gray. 





RUHR DISTRICT CUSTOMS CONTROL 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—With the estab- 
lishment of a strict customs control 
around the Ruhr district by the occupy- 
ing French and Belgian forces, ship- 
ments for American account in and out 
of the Ruhr may be subject to delay, 
particularly if shipped across unoccupied 
territory, according to authentic cabled 
reports received by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The principal products of the Ruhr 
district are completely embargoed from 
going into unoccupied Germany, only 
minor products being allowed to be 
shipped there upon the payment of a 
10 per cent duty to the French occupy- 
ing authorities. All goods for export 
abroad will in principle be granted ex- 
port licenses under similar conditions as 
under the former German régime, but 
it is understood that these licenses will 
be subject to payment to the French of 
the regular export taxes.. 

This may mean double payment, inas- 
much as it is stated that the German au- 
thorities will not recognize duties paid 
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to the French officials in control of the 
customs. The export duties are, of 
course, collected from the German ex- 
porter; whether or not the additional 
charge will increase the cost to American 
buyers would depend upon the terms of 
the individual contract. 

The generally disturbed industrial con- 
ditions in the districts under occupation, 
together with the disruption of the nor- 
mal river and railway facilities, may add 
some difficulties, pending better organi- 
zation, aside from the possible delays be- 
cause of disagreement over the double 
payment of export duties or the diffi- 
culty of obtaining export permits. As 
yet there is no authentic information as 
to the documents necessary to secure 
transit permits for foreign shipments 
through German territory. 

Similar restrictions govern the ship- 
ment of foreign goods to firms located 
in the Ruhr, inasmuch as the German 
government has not recognized the spe- 
cial allied committee now vested with the 
power of fixing conditions under which 
import, as well as export, licenses may be 
granted for the occupied territory. Ex- 
cepting only essential food supplies, all 
goods from abroad admitted into the oc- 
cupied territory, by any route, pay to 
the allied officials a uniform 10 per cent 
duty, instead of the regular German im- 
port tariffs. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





TRANSFER OF OFFICES 

Transference of its offices, on April 
1, from Huntingdon, Pa., to Tyrone, Pa., 
is announced by the American Dealers’ 
Trading Corporation. H. L. Hutchin- 
son, manager, states that the change is 
made for the purpose of increasing the 
effectiveness of the operating end of the 
corporation. The new offices are in the 
First National Bank Building, Tyrone. 





Canada—Milling in January 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in January, 1923, as reported by the Domin- 

ion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
Wheat wccccsses 3,982,098 3,236,727 7,218,825 
OMtse wcccccceece 513,425 467,148 980,573 
Barley ....:..0- 44,364 31,919 76,283 
Buckwheat 13,040 900 13,940 
BVO coccsccvcces 2,076 = .aveee 2,075 
COPR ccccsecceses 121,049 22,872 143,921 
Mixed grain .... 1,158,409 25,617 1,184,026 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in January, 
1923; 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 


Manitoba 1 patent. 152,938 266,360 419,298 
Manitoba 2 patent. 206,242 229,182 435,424 
Ont. wint. straight. 34,919 ...... 34,919 
All others ........ 483,632 193,804 677,436 





Totals, flour .... 877,731 689,346 1,567,077 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..t... 2,990 5,681 8,671 
BAR covscccsccseccese 12,897 10,791 23,688 
Shorts and middlings. 17,329 13,524 30,853 
All other offal ....... 2,709 2,852 5,561 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ..... 1,625,067 401,772 2,026,839 


Rolled oats ... 3,895,566 6,209,623 10,105,189 


Barley, pot and 


Pearl ....... 296,801 87,132 383,933 
Rye meal .... 8 errr 85,144 
Corn flour and 

meal ....... 721,837 117,796 839,633 
Ground feed 

grains ..... 61,730,172 6,968,712 68,698,884 


Total products in months of September, 
October, November and December, 1922 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat flour, bbls—Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 420 575 668 526 
Manitoba 2 patent. 430 606 554 508 














Ont. wint. straight 38 33 28 49 
All others ........ 599 857 902 792 
Total flour ....1,487 2,071 2,152 1,875 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour .. 7 9 8 7 
BRR cv ccesesvccses 24 32 35 29 
Shorts and mid- 
GUNES iscecccces 30 39 41 36 
All other offal..... 5 7 7 6 
Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal ......... 702 1,456 731 1,486 
Rolled oats ...... 7,231 12,596 9,801 10,987 


Barley, pot and 


WOOT scccecenvece 310 291 437 385 
Rye meal ........- 289 135 171 57 
Corn flour and 

meal o.cccccces 1,497 1,411 1,429 1,089 
Ground feed 

SUGGS os secees 34,491 46,644 58,828 87,191 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Feb. 1, 1922, to Jan. 31, 1923, in barrels: 


BME. 5 ck cio Bech e Fecdesrcoossnwe 
September See 
CS Peri rc 

November 
December eee 
GENS cc ccc cebacxtveerhvasiseeees 
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There isn’t a thing about the millin 
situation this week which can be playe 
up and featured; in fact, it is so feature- 
less that it is difficult to write about it 
at all. Apparently, milling has settled 
down into a rut, with plenty of oppor- 
tunity for millers to wonder how they 
are going to make any money. 

There is one consolation, if it be such, 
to be found in the fact that business is 
better than it was a year ago. In reality, 
it could be much worse, and millers 
should not overlook this fact. Some sales 
are being made, both domestic and ex- 
port, and a fair rate of operation is be- 
ing maintained. So far as operation 
goes, the situation with the mills is quite 
variable, ranging from the equivalent of 
two days a week to three or four, and 
occasionally approaching full time. How- 
ever, the average rate of operation will 
hardly exceed 50 per cent of capacity. 

Export sales mean merely giving the 
flour away, and there is little satisfaction 
in them. The mill must have something 
to grind, on which to run, and that is the 
only justification in some of these sales, 
aside from the fact that they serve to 
keep the mill brands alive in foreign 
markets. The price range on export 
sales at Toledo for the crop has been 
reasonably narrow, approximately 36s@ 
41s 6d. 

One who is optimistically inclined, as 
is the writer, might be disposed to think 
that there is one feature about the 
present situation which shows an im- 
provement over conditions the first six 
months of the crop. It seems now to be 
generally accepted that full-time opera- 
tion is not a reasonable expectation, and 
there is not the same straining at the 
leash to obtain it by the cutting of 
prices. This is not saying that flour is 
not being sold too low, because it is, and 
probably will continue to be for the bal- 
ance of the crop. 

Millers are not looking for any ma- 
terial improvement, but anticipate that 
conditions may grow even worse. The 
movement of wheat has improved some- 
what, and one no longer hears complaints 
as to scarcity and difficulty in getting 
supplies. Of course the low rate of op- 
eration of the mills is a factor in this 
situation. Many mills have a fair 
amount of flour on their books to serve 
as a nucleus for future operation, but 
there is still some difficulty in getting 
specifications promptly. Embargoes 
have been raised, but there remains some 
trouble in getting cars as needed. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.27@ 
1.274%, bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, March 30. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted $6.10 
@6.40 bbl, local springs $6.40@6.95, local 
hard winters $6.95, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$33@33.50, mixed feed at $33.50@34, and 
middlings at $33.50@34.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Feed prices are holdin up re- 
markably well, but millers look for a 
decline shortly. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
March 25-81 .....5...-0005 30,700 64 
Previous week ..........+. 32,600 69 
VOS GRO cise cacvowewsccse 15,900 33 
Two years ago .........+++ 17,400 36 
Three years ago ....-..++++-+ 9,050 19 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 


March 26-31 ..... 26 165,060 86,833 
Previous week... 23 149,550 86,152 7 
Vea? QBS occcces .. 20 138,000 50,265 } 
Two years ago... 24 151,860 61,242 % 


NOTES 


F. E. Hall, representative Clevel:nd- 
Akron Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio, in 
northwestern Ohio, called at this ortice 
on March 30. 

Thomas R. Brady, assistant manager 
of the New .York office of the Muple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
was in Toledo on March 29. 

T. A. Linfitt, recently with Bern)ard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee., has vone 
with the State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., as sales manager. 

W. R. Rechsteiner, formerly with the 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio, is now 
representing the Quaker Oats Co. in 
Pittsburgh territory, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh. 

C. L. Lothamer, formerly of the Can- 
ton (Ohio) Feed & Milling Co., has tak- 
en over the mill at Louisville, Ohio, and 
is operating it under the style of the 
Rivera Milling Co. 

A. M. Scott, Grand Rapids, Michi., is 
now representing the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co. in Michigan. Mr. 
Scott was formerly engaged in the |ak- 
ing business in Michigan. 

L. M. Weis, formerly with the E. W. 
Armstrong Co., Monroeville, Ohio, is now 
connected with the Elyria (Ohio) \ill- 
ing & Power Co. as salesman, covering 
several counties in northern Ohio. 

O. C. Church, formerly attached to the 
Kansas City office of the Larabee ['lour 
Mills Corporation, is now manager of 
the Detroit, Mich., branch, having taken 
the place of W. T. Gunrup, resigned. 

E. C, Andrews, Jr., who has been con- 
nected with the Maytiower Mills, |’ort 
Wayne, Ind. as general manager in 
charge of sales, has resigned, effective 
May 1, to go into business for himseif at 
St. Louis. 

J. H. Bolen, formerly representing the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, in Michigan, is now residing at 
Glendale, Cal., where he is engage in 
the real estate business and is reported 
as doing well. 


Contract has been let for the construc- 
tion of the new plant at Loudonville, 
Ohio, of the Loudonville Mill & Grain 
Co., and ground has been broken. he 
mill will be of re-enforced concrete, 300 
@1,000 bbls capacity. 

By the will of John H. Vocke, re- 
cently deceased; of J. H. Vocke & Son, 
millers, Napoleon, Ohio, Lawrence J. 
Vocke, his son, was given a half interest 
in the flour mill and elevator. The value 
of the estate was estimated at $350,000. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Hotel Southern, Columbus, April 19-20. 
A fellowship dinner will be held ihe 
evening of April 19, with Hugh Diamond, 
called the “Harry Lauder of Ohio,” as 
the principal speaker. 


The Soyco Mills Co., grain and seed, 
Greenville, Ohio, has acquired the plant 
at Circleville, Ohio, formerly operated 
by the Circleville Milling Co. The corn- 
pany is considering the purchase of ‘he 
mill of H. M. Crites & Co., also at Cir- 
cleville, which has never been in oper4- 
tion. 

W. P. Hi 
with J. J. 


ns, formerly associated 
cCarthy, Detroit, Mic!., 


in the sale of flour for the National 
Milling Co., Toledo, is now representing 
this mill in Cleveland, Ohio, where 4 
stock of flour is carried, and is making 
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headway in its introduction to 


the bakery trade. 

Vinton Perin, formerly of the Perin 
Milling Co., Cincinnati, is now located at 
4955 Washington Boulevard, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., and is interested in the build- 
ing of a feed mixing plant and corn mill 
on the Cleveland division of the Big 
Four Railroad, which will also contain a 
warehouse for the storage of flour and 
feed in transit. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were A. H. 
Dillon, sales manager, and W. A. Johan- 
nes, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas; C. E. Price, The Mills 
of Albert Lea, Minneapolis; F. P. Fish- 
er, manager Cleveland office Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc.. Kansas City, and 
A. B. Hewson, Indiana representative 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas. 

Oscar J. Hahn, attorney, has been ap- 
pointe! receiver for the Continental 
Grocery Stores, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and allied companies, after a voluntary 
receiv rship petition had been filed by 
Louis N. Ridenour, acting as a stock- 
holder and president of the company. 
The p-tition declares the companies are 
solven' and their assets greater than 
their liabilities, and the action is taken 
by the management as a protective meas- 
ure. ‘‘he company operates 50 grocery 
stores in Ohio and Pennsylvania, and the 
business will continue as heretofore. 


EVANSVILLE 

Ev: nsvittz, Inp.—Demand for the 
lower grades of flour and millfeed con- 
tinues to halt the movement of best 
grades to a considerable degree, though 
there is enough business to keep the mills 
going. It is stated that some are devot- 
ing most of their attention to the manu- 
facture of low grades. There is some 
foreign inquiry, but bids are too low to 
meet with much response. 

Millfeed continues in strong demand, 
with prices a shade lower. Inquiries are 
still abundant. 

Flour quotations, based Evansville, 98- 
lb sacks, carload lots: best patent $7.50, 
straights $6.50@7.10, Kansas $6.75@7; 
clears, in jutes, firsts $4.50@5.50, sec- 
onds $4.25@5. 

Millfeed is quoted, f.o.b., Evansville, 
100-lb sacks, carload lots: bran, $34@35; 
mixed feed, $35@35.50; shorts, $36. 


NOTES 

Igleheart Bros. have begun work on a 
new 100,000-bu elevator, which will make 
the company’s total storage space more 
than 500,000 bus. The containers are of 
concrete and fireproof. 

Otto Knauss and Fred Elles, of the 
Phoenix Flour Mills, spent several days 
recently in Chicago looking over the 
trade. Their. representative in Chicago 
reported that the milling business was 
the dullest he had known in a long time. 

A strike of 5,000 coal miners in west- 
ern Kentucky, tributary to Evansville 
millers, does not give a good outlook for 
local business. Forty mines have been 
closed by the strike, which is caused by 
the miners refusing to sign a two-year 
contract. These men worked during the 
strike that ended in December, 1922, be- 
cause of a similar contract, which has 
now expired. There is some talk of 
combating the union with the open shop. 
The operators claim they are losing 
money producing coal at present prices, 
and that they welcome the shutdown. 


W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvinzz, Tenn.— Practically no 
change is noted in general conditions in 
the flour trade in the Southeast. The 
aggregate volume of business has shown 
a slight tendency to decrease, though 
mills continue to operate on basis of 
a little better than 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The amount of business being 
Worked is very near the same as at the 
Corresponding time a year ago. There 
is little disposition to contract, and ship- 
ping instructions are moderate. Buying 
is largely from hand to mouth. 

While mills are eager to get business, 
they are not inclined to make material 
Concessions in prices, which at the close 
of the week were substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
Patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
Points, $7.80@8.20, mainly $8; standard 
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or regular patent, $6.75@7; straight pat- 
ent, $6.50@6.75; first clears, $5.50. 

Business is quiet with rehandlers. 
Sharp competition has featured the bread 
trade in this territory in the effort to sell 
a 5c loaf, and bakery trade is said, as a 
result, not to have been prospering. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7@7.75; 
hard winter wheat patent, $6@6.75. 

Wheat has remained ahout steady, 
with No. 2 red, with bill, quoted at $1.51 
@1.52 bu, Nashville. Stocks are mod- 
erate. 

Demand continues good for millfeed at 
practically unchanged prices, as follows: 
soft winter wheat etik 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $33@35; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $35@37. 

Dullness continues in corn’ meal. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per cwt, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $1.80@1.85; unbolted, 
$1.75@1.80. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity forweek tivity 
March 25-31 ..... 202,320 109,098 
Previous week ... 203,580 112,127 55.1 
TOBF BHO o.ccsece 207,570 104,726 50.4 
Two years ago.... 181,170 60,707 33.5 


Three years ago.. 234,690 99,700 42.4 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
March 31 March 24 
5 


3. 2... STPPRELeET cer 2,600 45,800 
, i arr 2 128,000 119,000 
a ee rre gee 191,000 171,000 
CB wscescsesvawer 632,000 637,000 


NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., was a recent visitor to 
Nashville. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, has returned to 
Nashville, after investigating conditions 
in several southeastern states. 

Joun Lerrer. 


VIRGINIA 

Norro.k, Va.—Flour trade follows a 
dull course, and no great activity has 
been shown in either springs or winters. 
There has been a disposition on the part 
of jobbers to work out old. contracts, 
especially those on a favorable basis. 
Local demand is exceedingly quiet, but 
shipping directions are coming in fairly 
well from outside territories, especially 
from North Carolina. 

Winter patents, top grades, are quoted 
at $6.65@6.90, standard patents $6.25@ 
6.75, and Kansas patents $6.90@7.70. 
Northwestern springs are quoted over a 
wide range of $6.75@7.75, with higher 
figures for advertised brands. 

Feed is down somewhat, with conse- 
quent inactivity, except in the case of 
some varieties which have been scarce 
and cannot be delivered on old contracts. 
Standard bran is quoted at $36.50@37.50 
ton, standard middlings $37@38, flour 
middlings $39@41, and red dog $42@43. 


DISCRIMINATION ELIMINATED 


The London Corn Trade Association 
has advised the City Port Commission of 
Norfolk that the discrimination which 
formerly existed against this port in fa- 
vor of northern ports in the time limit 
for handling grain bills of exchange ‘has 
been eliminated. This action was taken 
after the commission, with the co-opera- 
tion of bankers, had asked for a revision 
of regulations. 

Grain bills of exchange from northern 
ports are drawn at seven days’ sight, 
while those from Norfolk hitherto have 
been drawn at 14 days’ sight. The differ- 
ence of seven days’ interest mitigated 
against the grain trade here. The regu- 
lation was originally fixed because grain 
movement from this port was irregular. 
Now that better facilities for this busi- 
ness have been provided, the London ex- 
change has revised its rulings, and has 
issued new forms placing this port on 
an equal basis with those to the north. 


NOTES 
John C. Daniel, formerly Atlanta 
representative of the Pillsbury Flour 


Mills Co., has come to Norfolk to repre- 
sent that company here. 

C. E. Gwynn, of the Gwynn Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, was in Norfolk re- 
cently, calling on members of the trade. 


He has travelled extensively in this ter- 
ritory recently, and reported business 
brisk outside of Norfolk, but said he 
found it unusually dull in this immediate 
vicinity. 

Joserpu A. Les.iz. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—The flour market 
for the week of March 25-31 showed 
some signs of broadening, although the 
volume of business transacted was not 
of great volume. Both flour and feed 
prices remain unchanged. 

Operations of mills remain above the 
10,000-bbl level, most of it being ap- 
plied on old contracts, but some going 
into storage. More inquiries have been 
received from a wide area, but generally 
have been confined to the southern part 
of the country. 

Some exporting business has_ been 
done, but it was on a small scale. The 
outlook for the coming few weeks in 
this respect, however, is much more en- 
couraging. 

Inquiries from bakers indicate many 
are in the market for flour, but do not 
wish to make extensive purchases at 
present prices. The car situation has 
been more favorable. One miller is 
quoting soft winter wheat patents at 
$6@7 bbl, hard winter wheat patents at 
$5.75@6.50 and spring wheat patents at 
$6.25@7.25. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 414,c 
to New York, March $1: wheat, No. 2 
red, $1.28@1.30; corn, No. 3 white 69@ 
6934,c, No. 4 white 68@69c, No. 3 yellow 
681,@69%,c, No. 4 yellow 671,@681,c, 
No. 3 mixed 67@68c, No. 4 mixed 66@ 
67c; oats, No. 2 white 42@438c, No. 3 
white 41@42c. 

Inspections of grain, March 31: wheat, 
No. 2 red 1 car, No. 3 red 1, No. 5 red 
1, No. 2 mixed 1; corn, No. $ white 18 
cars, No. 4 white 1, No. 6 white 3, No. 3 
yellow 27, No. 4 yellow 4, No. 6 yellow 
1, No. 3 mixed 4, No. 4 mixed 2; oats, 
No. 2 white 15 cars, No. 3 white 8, No. 
4 white 6, No. 1 mixed 1, sample mixed 1. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 


ended March 31: Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
March 26-81 ....cccccccsee 10,868 48 
Previous week ......++.+++ 10,593 47 
ROE BED. 5-004 0 0'0nws veesaes 8,200 36 
TWO YVOArS ABO ...cccccoces 6,385 28 


Flour in store March 31, 14,816 bbls. 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 
WORE: 6. wv ccccctaeistes 40,000 8,000 
A Peer ie 350,000 118,000 
PEP errr rr es. i 276,000 108,000 
Be ka ds bes. 06066) 6045.000 S080. We vece 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
March 31, 1923 178,000 515,000 263,000 2,000 
April 1, 1922.. 140,500 401,000 324,000 
April 2, 1921.. 91,280 463,360 339,420 


NOTES 


Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 
Milling Co., is expected to return soon 
from Florida. 

Offutt T. Pace is the new owner of the 
bakery and lunchroom at 3428 East 
Tenth Street, Indianapolis. 

The grain elevator at Pike burned re- 
cently. It was built in 1917, cost $16,000, 
and was owned by William Fordsman & 
Co., of La Fayette. 

Bert Schreiber and Frank Fertig have 
started construction on their building at 
College and Fairfield avenues, Indian- 
apolis. Schreiber’s bakery will occupy 
one of the four storerooms. 

Stockholders of the Hungate Whole- 
sale Co., with offices in Fountaintown, 
have filed a petition for dissolution and 
a receiver for its grain elevators and 
general stores. Mortgages, petitioners 
say, total $14,600, and other debts $12,- 
000. They claim that the assets are suf- 
ficient to pay all debts. 

Carl Sims, a flour miller of Frank- 
fort, Ind. and H. N. Moore, a grain 
dealer of La Fayette, Ind., recent vis- 
itors at the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
state that the condition of growing 
grain in their sections of the state is 
“almost perfect,” and that little damage 
has resulted from recent cold weather. 

One of the newest firms in South Bend 
is the Indiana State Milling Co., which has 
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a new grain elevator and mill at 901 South 
Olive Street. The plant is said to be 
one of the most complete and modern in 
that part of the state. The structure is 
built of corrugated steel, and has a ca- 
pacity of 20,000 bus grain. The business 
is controlled by Alois Przybysz, who was 
formerly connected with the Przybysz 
Flour & Feed Co., and Euclio Massey, 
formerly with the Dodge Flour Mills, 
Mishawaka. 

Three grain elevators, at Boston, 
Witts Station and Kitchell, all near 
Richmond, Ind., sold by the Dickenson 
Trust Co., under a court order, have been 
bought by R. A. Campbell, of Rich- 
mond, for $24,100. The Boston plant 
was resold to Darrell Swisher, of Camp- 
bellstown, Ohio. The plant in Fountain 
City was purchased by W. E. Muff, of 
Summerville, Ohio, for $7,070. The four 
properties belonged to the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Association, and were sold 
for the satisfaction of petitioning credi- 
tors in bankruptcy. 
Curis O. Axsron. 


ALABAMA 


Morsiue, Ata.—Flour prices remain 
firm at the previous week’s level. The 
volume of orders from country points 
is a little better, but most of them are 
small. The frequency with which repeat 
orders are received tends to offset this, 
however, and business, on the whole, is 
reasonably good. 

Sales to bakers have increased a little, 
attributed to the advent of spring. With 
the coming of warm weather there is a 
slump in biscuit baking and a great in- 
crease in the consumption of bakers’ 
bread. The convenience of the latter ‘is 
more fully realized when the thermometer 
is hovering around 90 in the shade, and 
with the picnics and outings drawing on 
the bakers for sandwich bread, buns, 
etc., this line booms during the summer 
months. 

Millfeed is somewhat quieter than last 
reported. Warmer weather has slowed 
up sales a little, but scarcity of bran 
and shorts has maintained prices at a 
high level, with a decline of -about 5c 
per cwt. 

Prices: hard winter flour, in 98’s, short 
patent $8, standard patent $7.25@7.50; 
soft winter flour, in 96’s, short patent 
$8.25@8.75, standard patent $6.95@ 
7.10,—carload lots, f.o.b., Mobile. Bran 
is offered at $2 and shorts at $2.05@2.20, 
per 100-lb sack. 

Exports for the week ending March 24 
were 2,400 bbls flour to Cuban ports. 


DEMAND FROM WINDWARD ISLANDS 
According to John H. Jones, presi- 
dent Page & Jones Steamship Co., who 
recently returned from a 30-day tour 
through the Windward Islands, Haiti 
is actively in the market for flour. He 
states that the dealers there appear to 
have considerable difficulty in securing 
the grades they want; one handler, who 
had a lot of 10,000 bbls afloat, expressing 
the wish that it was 20,000. Mr. Jones 
anticipates a steady flow of flour through 
Mobile for the Windward Islands, which 
will be increased by the reduction in 
export rates by the barge line on grain 
and grain products from Missouri, IIli- 

nois and Ohio River points. 

W. H. Biynxtey. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga.—Flour trade is fair, but 
sales are in small lots, with restricted 
forward shipments. The retail trade has 
improved. Prices are about unchanged 
to a shade higher. Stocks are generally 
small, but sufficient to meet demand. 

Hominy feed prices are about un- 
changed, and business continues rather 
light. Middlings and shorts are in mod- 
erate demand, and the movement has 
been more or less satisfactory. Most 
out-of-town shipments are made in 
mixed cars. 

Cottonseed meal prices are some low- 
er, due to lack of demand. Oil mills hold 
most of the stocks. Dairy trade is good. 

Hay receipts continue light, but about 

ual to demand. Shippers are com- 
plaining about not being able to get cars 
promptly. Prices are higher. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





The cost of producing a bushel of 
wheat on the average Argentine farm, 
one that yields 12 bus per acre, is esti- 
mated at 8é6c. 
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Since the majority of the trade looked 
for dullness in the market during the 
pre-holiday week, there was no great dis- 
appointment over the fact that quietness 
prevailed. Last week the tone of the 
market seemed considerably better, and 
in a week or so after the holidays there 
will doubtless be improvement, but just 
at present time buyers are exceedingly 
indifferent. Mills’ prices did not reflect 
wheat fluctuations, but the decline in 
wheat early in the week helped under- 
mine confidence. 

Those who are trying to look on the 
bright side of things say that, since con- 
sumption of flour is going on about as 
usual, stocks in consumers’ hands must 
be steadily decreasing, so that, eventu- 
ally, there must be a radical improvement 
in the dullness that has prevailed here 
for so long. Since late last fall the tenor 
of the market has been toward inactiv- 
ity, with only occasional spurts of busi- 
ness. 

There is a good demand for spring 
wheat clears, with sales of other grades 
of routine character. Kansas flours are 
dull, and the range in prices has narrowed 
down somewhat. Quotations on all types 
of flour are largely nominal. 

Indications are for an improvement in 
the rye flour market, for while there is 
not much trading here, advices from the 
West are more favorable. What flour 
was on hand is pretty well cleaned up, 
so spot stocks are practically negligible. 
Quotations are unchanged. 

Semolina buyers seem quite well cov- 
ered at lower prices, and are not show- 
ing much anxiety to take on larger lines 
at the present levels. The tendency of 
feed prices is downward, and the de- 
mand for this commodity is decreasing, 
as is usual at this time of year. 

Canadian mills that are still in the do- 
mestic market and that are maintaining 
as high a standard as they started out 
with are reporting fair business. While 
the Jewish trade, the chief user, is cleaned 
out of flour for the holidays, there is 
still a moderate demand for this type. 

Export demand continues spasmodic, 
as it has been for some time. One week 
one country is in the market, and the 
next week it is another. Of late, Italy 
and France have been purchasers and 
there have also been fairly good sales 
to Baltic ports. Clearances through New 
York have been running about 200,000 
bbls a week, though the greater part of 
this is believed to be Canadian flour. 
There is little export business done from 
the Thursday of Holy Week until the 
Tuesday after Easter, as this time is a 
general holiday in Scandinavian markets 
and throughout the United Kingdom. 
Most of the offices are closed, and ex- 
porters expect no replies to cables until 
after April 2. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $6.90 
@7.30, standard patents $6.40@6.75, 
clears $5.50@6; hard winter patents $6.40 
@6.75, straights $6@6.40, clears $5.25@ 
5.75; rye, $4.60@5.10,—all in jute. 


SOVIET GRATITUDE 


An interesting light is thrown upon 
Russia’s feeling about grain shipments by 
an article in the Pravda, the official news- 
paper of the Soviet. This, as quoted in 
the New York Times, ironically refers to 
American charity, saying: 

“When capitalistic farmers have no- 
where to sell their produce and are com- 
pelled to burn or throw their grain into 
the water, and if industrial capitalists, 
owing to the same fact, are compelled to 
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cut down production, then a cause is 
easily created for humanitarian action 
and for philanthropy, if this activity is 
connected with the possibility of solidly 
acquainting themselves with the Russian 
market and with exact information about 
the state of our economies in general, not 
to speak of the profitability and useful- 
ness of the same.” 


DEATH OF FRANK WALLACE 


The death of Frank Wallace, of the 
firm of Wilfred Wallace & Co., on the 
evening of March 28, came as a great 
shock to his host of friends on the ex- 
change. He had been ill for several 
weeks, but had been reported conva- 
lescing, and the men in the trade were 
looking forward to his coming back to 
work soon, Early in the week, however, 
reports grew less favorable, and on 
Wednesday there seemed little chance of 
his recovery. 

Frank Wallace was 60 years old, and 
had been in the flour business for over 
20 years. His name is an old one in the 
line, as he was the last of three brothers, 
each of whose passing on was a distinct 
loss to the business circles in which they 
were active. Funeral services were held 
at his late residence in Maplewood, N. J., 
at 2 o’clock on March 30. The deceased 
is survived by a wife, daughter and son. 


DEATH OF FREDERICK E. ROBERTS 


Frederick E. Roberts, one of the old- 
est members of the New York flour trade, 
died at the home of his son on March 29. 
Mr. Roberts had been in the flour busi- 
ness for 60 years, being a member of the 
firm of Cowing & Roberts, and was most 
highly regarded in the trade. He had 
been actively at work until a month or 
so ago, when he was taken ill with a 
stroke, followed by pneumonia. Mr. Rob- 
erts was born in Millington, Conn., 78 
years ago, and until a year ago lived in 
Montclair, N. J. ‘He is survived by two 
sons, one of whom has been in business 
with his father for some time. 


NOTES 


Five tons of matzoth were given to the 
poor on March 29 by Max Bernstein, a 
New York hotel man. 

R. W. Staley has been engaged by 
Samuel Knighton & Son to specialize on 
flour among the wholesale grocers. 

Walter S. Ward, purchasing agent for 
the Ward Baking Co., is expected to re- 
turn from a southern trip shortly after 
April 1. 

The board of directors of the National 
Biscuit Co. has declared the ninety-ninth 
common dividend, a quarterly one of 75c, 
payable April 14. 

The directors of the Erie Railroad have 
ordered the purchase of 4,000 new steel 
cars, which is in addition to the 2,500 
freight cars now being rebuilt. 

Walter Pollock, former president of 
the New York Produce Exchange and a 
vice president of the New York Central 
Railroad, is on a trip to Porto Rico. 

Frederick F. Lockwood, president of 
Lockwood & Lowe, is back on the ex- 
change floor after an absence of about 
six weeks due to illness with pneumonia. 

C. E. Roseth, who was for several 
months with A. S. Leo, New York flour 
broker, is now manager of the Aberdeen 
(S. D.) Mill Co., but expects to return 
East in a few weeks on a business trip. 


Working out the shipments of flour in 
terms of wheat, the board of grain com- 
mission finds that Canada, during the six 
months ending February of this year, has 
exported 3,943,000 bus via United States 
ports. 

The Barnes bill, carrying an appro- 
priation of $1,307,000 to complete the 
1,000,000-bu. grain elevator and terminal 
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on the State Barge Canal at Oswego, was 
passed unanimously in the state Assembly 
on March 26. 

Among out-of-town millers who vis- 
ited the market during the week ending 
March $1 were dene tabeienet, of Igle- 
heart Bros., Evansville, Ind., and Herbert 
E. Gooch, president Gooch Milling & 
Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

The month of March was the largest 
for export feclarations, from the port of 
New York, since December, 1920, the high 
record year in the history of the custom 
house, and they are expected to total 
during March more than 100,000. 

On March 28, Welch & French, New 
York brokers, brought suit against O. B. 
Coates & Co., and obtained judgment for 
$380. The suit arose out of a sale of 
flour made to O. B. Coates & Co. and 
delivered to the Bake-Rite people. 

F. H. Price & Co., on March 23, ob- 
tained judgment against George Orlove 
& Co., Inc., for $8,663. The suit grew 
out of a shipment of six cars of flour 
to Orlove by the Plymouth Milling Co., 
received here during June and July, 1921. 
He accepted three of the cars, but re- 
fused the other three, which were turned 
over to F. H. Price & Co. to dispose of. 

E. F. Siney, chairman of the athletic 
committee of the New York Flour Club, 
has sent a notice to all members asking 
those who are interested in golf and who 
would be willing to attend either two or 
three meetings such as the club enjoyed 
last year, to contribute $5, which would 

toward prizes, etc. The committee 
hopes to hold the first meeting the latter 
part of April. 


A survey by the Harvard Economic 
Service indicates good business through- 
out 1923, for according to its report the 
outlook is for further expansion of busi- 
ness, firm or higher commodity prices, and 
firm or higher money rates. It is to be 
hoped that every consumer, upon reading 
an account of coming prosperity, may 
be inspired to go forth and purchase 
largely of flour, but it is to be feared 
that buyers, in the metropolitan district 
anyway, possess too much of the “show 
me” temperament. 


No details could be learned regarding 
the recent purchase by the Greek govern- 
ment of 30,000 tons Manitoba wheat, 
though it was believed to be for April 
and May shipment. This latest purchase 
brings the business done with Greece into 
considerable proportions, as probably the 
total amount of money that country has 
spent here is around $15,000,000. This 
business has apparently been handled 
very satisfactorily, and is expressive of 
the confidence of American exporters in 
the Grecian financial condition. 


In a statement issued by the Port of 
New York Authority on March 24, the 
co-operation and support of the whole 


country was asked in the development of: 


the port of New York, on the grounds 
that the improvement of the terminal 
facilities of the New York harbor would 
decrease the cost of transportation to 
producers and business men, and the cost 
of commodities to consumers within the 
port district. Among other things the 
plan provides for better service to steam- 
ship piers through direct railroad con- 
nection with modern freight handling ma- 
chinery. Hearings will begin on April 5 
at 11 Broadway on the plans to improve 
freight transportation conditions in the 
metropolitan district. 


BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp.—Flour was easier but 
more salable in the week ending March 
31. While most grades received some 
attention, soft winters to all appearances 
led, the trade doing some buying on the 
soft spots. The West has been in the 
market to sell soft winter patent and 
straight at reasonable rates, and a few 
of the buyers took advantage of the op- 
portunity. 

Springs were steady but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $6.90@7.15; 
standard brands, $6.40@6.65,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Short patent sold in one case as low as 
$6.90, cotton, while standard grade was 
offered freely at $6.50, cotton, with good 
stock selling early in the current week 
down to $6.35. Many of the leaders, 
however, were holding standard grade up 
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to $6.80, cotton, or over, without attract- 
ing the least attention. Trading, on the 
whole, was light. 

Hard winters were barely steady but 
wanted in a few instances, short patents 
at the close ranging nominally $6.50@ 
6.75; straights, $6@6.25,—45@35c more 
in wood, 5@1l5c less in jute, or 15@30¢ 
less in bulk. Scattering cars of short 
patent and straight changed hands within 
the range of quotations. There was no 
general buying, and offerings tightened 
up and became less plentiful toward the 
close. Clear was pushed for sale, but 
could find no buyers. 

Soft winters were easier and more ac- 
tive, short patents closing nominally at 
$6.30@6.55; near-by straight, $5.50(0 5.75, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. A round lot of western patent was 
reported sold at $6, bulk, or $6.30, cotton, 
which is the lowest price for top quality 
in a long time. The West was o/ering 
straight at $5.65, bulk, or less, but !,uyers 
seemed to prefer the near-by proilict at 
$5.50@5.75 in secondhand 98-lb cottons, 
Sales of the latter were made as iow as 
$5.40 in secondhand cottons, but th» bulk 
of the business was done at and «round 
$5.50, with some mills still dem nding 
up to $5.70, bulk, for top quality. 

City mills ran moderately, and man- 


aged to put through some sales ti both 
domestic and export trade. They made 
no change in their prices of flour, but 


reduced feed 50c ton. 
Receipts of flour for the week, 18,246 
bbls; destined for export, 6,268. 


NOTES 


Of the 496,582 bus wheat receive:| here 
in the week ending March 31, 495,63: were 
destined for export. 

The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
March 31 was 1,649,865 bus, 374,155 do- 
mestic and 1,275,680 Canadian or bonded. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
and E. F. Richards, of John T. Fahe & 
Co., grain, spent part of the current week 
in New York. 

Exports from here for the current week 
included 1,031,382 bus grain—35‘'3,030 
wheat, 374,286 corn, 20,000 oats, 20,495 
barley and 108,571 rye. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, «losed 
the current week in this market at 1c 
under No. 2 red winter, as against ¢ 
under the previous week and Ic under 
last year. 

A. P. Cole, formerly local manager 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
but now vice president Jesse C. Stewart 
Co., flour and feed, Pittsburgh, wis on 
*change here March 31. 

Claude E. Clifton, millers’ agent, Bal- 
timore and Washington, who as the result 
of a fall was suffering from concussion 
of the brain, has regained consciousness, 
and is now thought to be on the road to 
recovery. 

The Superior Cake Co., Baltimore, with 
$10,000 capital stock, par value $1110, to 
manufacture and deal in cake, bread, 
ete., has been incorporated by John H. 
Wurzbacker, George W. Fiske and Fer- 
dinand I. Gruebel. 

J. Nathaniel McCosh, local representa- 
tive Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., who with his family has been con- 
fined to the house for weeks by iliness, 
has returned to business looking remark- 
ably well, considering the succession of 
trouble he has experienced. 


The Eisenach, the first of the re-cstab- 
lished North German Lloyd Line, arrived 
here March 28 with flags flying. I/ansa 
House, headquarters of A. Schumicher 
& Co., which has been in existence over 
100 years and local agents of the North 
German Lloyd for 55 years, was als0 
decorated in honor of the resumption of 
business between Baltimore and Bremen. 


Some good lots of Pacific Coast flour, 
based on a cheap rate of freighi vi4 
the Panama Canal, have been coming t0 
this market of late for experimental put 
poses. A few of the earlier shipments 
carried an odor resembling “pine wood, 
due possibly to careless stowing o! the 
product aboard ship, though the late at 
rivals, including both hard and soft wheat 
stock, have been most attractive. 


Recent visitors to this market were 
W. P. Fisher, treasurer Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; Horace Jack 
son, associated with the Armour Grail 
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Coy Chicago; John Wichenhiser, of John 
Wichenhiser & Co., grain, Toledo, Ohio; 
Omar Jordan, grain, Christiania, Nor- 
way; H. S. Newell, of H. S. Newell & 
Co. grain, and Walter Turle, of Turle & 
Co, grain, Duluth; H. C. Shofstall, of 
National Alfalfa Hay Co., Kansas City. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—The flour market is 
lifeless, with every inquiry met by a 
dozen offers. The entire consuming end 
of the trade seems to be sitting tight 
and showing no concern about future 
supplies. Buyers who have flour await- 
ing shipment seem disposed to withhold 
directions until the last possible moment. 
Stocks of big consumers and chain stores 
are known to be none too large, and 
there is a general belief that some very 
substantial contracts will have to be 
placed in the near future. 

While patents have been dull and 
weak, clears have been scarce. Some of 
the mills are sold up for two weeks to a 
month. Patents declined 10c, the best 
grades bringing $7.40@7.65 at the close, 
and bakers patents suffering a like de- 
cline to $7.15@7.35. Clears advanced 20c 
to $5.70@5.95. 

Although sales of Kansas patents have 
declined, compared with a year ago at 
this time, some of this flour is being sold 
by local distributors at 10c over ruling 
prices for spring patents. New England 
is buying at the advance, it is reported. 

Rye flour shipments were somewhat 
smaller, due to the Jewish holidays, but 
local dealers have substantial orders on 
which shipments will be begun April 9. 
Prices have held very firm, with white 
bringing $5.25@5.50 and straight moving 
at $5. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the cur- 
rent week, with comparisons, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
MAO 25-82 cic cc csccecee 112,409 67 
Previous week ........... 106,282 63 
VORP O80 ..rccsccccsseres 117,925 71 
Two Years ABO ...... scene 131,225 79 


MILLFEED 


Consumers have about all the tonnage 
they want for the present, largely due to 
the embargoes which were in effect un- 
til recently. Many ordered twice the 
quantity they required, in the hope of 
getting 50 per cent of their purchases 
through. When the embargoes were lift- 
ed a flood poured in. 

All feeds except hominy are dull and 
weak, with demand fair to poor. Prac- 
tically the only demand is for immediate 
shipment stuff, as the consuming end of 
the trade shows no interest in futures at 
present prices. 

Bran and middlings are about $1 ton 
lower, the former being freely offered 
at the close at $32 and the latter at 
about the same price. Hominy is firm at 
$32.25, with resellers asking 50c@$1 more 
for deferred shipments. 

Cottonseed meal is dull and weak. Oil 
meal has declined fractionally. Local 
mills are turning out a tremendous ton- 
hage, and this is offsetting the increased 
demand for both domestic and foreign 
shipments. There is practically no 34 
per cent meal to be had. The 31 per cent 
grade closed at $39.50@40.50 ton. 

Brewers’ grains have followed the 
leaders, declining to $40.50@41. Track 
and transit feeds, especially hominy, 
which were offered freely 10 days ago, 
have been cleaned up. Gluten dropped 
to $44.55, and was weak at the close. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Increased export shipments have speed- 
up unloading of the winter grain 
fleet, with the result that April 1 found 
all but one of the 96 carriers which held 
Storage cargoes here at the beginning 
of the winter either unloaded or at ele- 
vators partly unloaded. The Hemlock, 
With a cargo of 248,000 bus, was the ex- 
ception, and she will be ordered to an 
elevator within a day or two. 

Some car, are offered at Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Michigan ports, but so 
far the only charters made are for first 
trips. There is a feeling in local marine 
circles that the season will have a rather 
- opening, as far as grain movement 
'S concerned, Local elevators will be in 


g00d shape 
be iy ape to handle all the business 
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Navigation opened on Lake Ontario 
on March 29, but is confined to small 
steamers moving along the western end 
of the lake. Superintendent L. R. Hara 
announces that the Welland Canal will 
be ready for vessel movements about 
April 15. It is expected the Buffalo- 
Montreal fleets will be among its early 
users. The fleet which wintered at Port 
Dalhousie is being placed in commission. 

Car loadings in the week ending March 
24 totaled 2,630, an increase of 291 over 
the preceding week. The elevators un- 
loaded in the same period 5,423,000 bus, 
and had on hand 14,188,000, a reduction 
of 1,056,000 bus in one week. 

First trip charters are reported at 4c 
bu from upper lake ports to Buffalo. 

The Cowles Towing & Shipyard Co. 
has sent a wrecking outfit down the canal 
to help release the grain fleets which 
are frozen in at various points. The un- 
derwriters fear heavy damage to the 
fleets when the ice breaks up, and are 
taking every precaution to hold the pros- 
pective loss to a minimum. 


DEMURRAGE SUITS 


Another step has been taken in the 
legal battle between vessel operators and 
local grain and elevator interests, since 
the favorable decision given the former, 
as already announced in The Northwest- 
ern Miller. The grain and elevator men 
have taken the second round of the fight 
after the steamship men captured the 
first. 

Justice Taylor, who on March 26 de- 
nied a motion that the many suits, in- 
volving $400,000 in demurrage claims, be 
separated, several days later granted the 
application of attorneys for the grain 
and elevator interests for a stay of pro- 
ceedings pending an appeal to the higher 
courts. More than 40 defendants joined 
in this motion. 

Thomas E. Burke, attorney for the 
vessel owners, opposed the motion, but it 
was granted, and the appeal will be 
argued before the appellate division at 
Rochester in May. 

The suits are the outgrowth of con- 
gestion in the Buffalo harbor last fall. 
The shipping companies accuse the con- 
signees of causing delay in the return 
of vessels up the lakes after carrying 
cargoes to Buffalo. 


NOTES 


Robert Cornell has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Gray Milling Co., East 
Otto, N. Y. 

The Co-operative Brewing Co., Buffalo, 
has been voluntarily dissolved by the 
stockholders. 

Herbert R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co. 
millfeeds, Chicago, called on Callanan 
Bros. recently. 

At the annual meeting of the Spring 
Creek Milling Co., Corry, Pa., A. L. Mat- 
teson was appointed general manager. 

Frank L. Monin, treasurer Shredded 
Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, and Mrs. 
Monin, are on an extended tour of the 
Pacific Coast. 

April 20, 7 p.m., is the time, and the 
Statler Hotel is the place, of the annual 
banquet of the Buffalo Flour Club. Of- 
ficers will be elected that evening. 

W. R. Embleton, who is now with the 
Young Commission Co. in its Buffalo 
office, will go into business for himself 
in the near future, doing a general grain 
and feed business. 

Railroad men from the eastern sec- 
tion of the country will attend a meeting 
of the Central Railway Club in the 
Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, on April 12, to 
discuss preparation of cars to be loaded 
with flour and grain. 

The Zaller Baking Co., Silver Creek, 
has been taken over the Zaller-Kittell 
Baking Co., p Resi tee | of N. E. Zaller, 
Silver Creek, and Leo S. Kittell, Fre- 
donia. Mr. Kittell was formerly in the 
baking business in Dunkirk. 

The question of making a change in 
the method. of posting Buffalo cash 
grain sales on the local Corn Exchange 
is under discussion. A questionnaire has 
been sent to members of the exchange to 
get their opinions and suggestions. 

George L. Hyde, for many years asso- 
ciated with the William Thomas & Son 
flour mills, Kennedy, N. Y., died on 
March 28 at the home on his sister, Mrs. 
Clayton Pomroy, of Buffalo. Ill health 


forced his retirement severa] months ago. 
He was 61 years old. 


Eugene Collard and Carl Meyer will 
open a feed and grain brokerage busi- 
ness about April 15, with offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Meyer. is 
now with the Chippewa Feed & Grain 
Co., and Mr. Collard has been conducting 
the business established by his father, the 
late C. E, Collard. 

Charles W. Hatch, for many years en- 
gaged in the wholesale flour and feed 
business in Lockport, died, March 29, at 
his home in that city, aged 72. Mr. Hatch 
was postmaster of Lockport for two 
terms, receiving appointments from 
President McKinley. He was_ twice 
president of the Niagara County Anglers’ 
Association, and belonged to a number 
of societies. 

Grain, feed and milling interests which 
took an active part in the effort to ob- 
tain a federal government appropriation 
for improvement of the docks and har- 
bor at Olcott, N. Y., on Lake Ontario, 
have been informed their petition cannot 
be granted at this time. Major P. S. 
Reinecke, district engineer for the War 
department, has notified those seeking 
the improvement that “present and pros- 
pective commerce does not justify any 
additional expenditure of funds at this 
time by the government.” Major Rein- 
ecke expressed the wish that the matter 
be pressed in the future, and that those 
favoring it continue their efforts until 
they are successful. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y.—What little there is 
left of a flour market here is centered 
around spot demand. Most of the hard 
wheat mills here could clean every barrel 
of patents off their books in a week, and 
some of them in considerably less time. 
The Easter holiday is responsible for 
even less interest than usual, but the fact 
is that flour is not wanted except in a 
very limited way. 

The light demand has been mostly for 
standard brands that have made a place 
for themselves in the trade through long 
years of excellence. When it comes to 
unmarked flour, slow is too fast to de- 
scribe it. No one is buying beyond im- 
mediate needs, and in most cases direc- 
tions accompany orders. With mills cut- 
ting prices to the quick, none of them 
are inclined to take any chances on fu- 
tures without full protection. 

While there is plenty of western flour 
in sight, competition appears to have 
slacked off slightly, with less inclination 
to give bargains or green trading stamps 
in order to make sales. Output of mills 
has been very low, with the possible ex- 
ception of one. There has been. consider- 
able difficulty in getting grain through 
from Buffalo elevators. 

There has been little shifting of prices. 
Appended are the going quotations, 
which are to some extent nominal: spring 
patents, $7.50@7.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $8; bakers patent, 
$7.15@7.35, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
spring straights, $7.50, cotton 98’s, most- 
ly local; first clears, $6.15@6.60, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.25; low 
grade, $4.15@4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Interest in soft wheat flour has been 
largely confined to scattering cheap of- 
fers that could‘ not be accepted at the 
ruling prices for wheat here. There has 
been a little freer offering of wheat for 
the past few days, but mills have not 
bought much. However, the market is 
likely to tighten up here as soon as farm- 
ers can get at their spring work. What 
few flour sales have been made were 
mostly for small lots, with shipments in 
mixed cars. Winter straights, estab- 
lished brands, steady at $6.60@6.70 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car | ton; local, $7. 

Entire wheat steady at $7.30@7.40 bbl, 
and graham at $6.40@6.45, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston. There has been a little 
more business in rye flour this week than 
for some time. Prices of the best white 
brands have been shaded 10c, with the 
range $5.30@5.40 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston. Locally there is some west- 
ern rye jobbed, but sales are few, with 
light offered at $6.50, medium at $6 and 
dark at $6, all in cotton 98’s. 

While the feed market is steady and 
there is a ready sale for all spot stuff, 
the trade will not buy ahead at present 
prices. The feeling is that going prices 
are considerably boosted by the unsea- 


sonably cold weather and that, once 
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spring arrives in fact, they will slant 
down sharply, particularly if the flour 
business shows increased volume. 

Going quotations: spring bran, $36@ 
88 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$38; winter bran, $35, sacked, mostly 
local; spring middlings, $38.50@39, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $89; win- 
ter middlings, $36, sacked, local. Rye 
feed, jobbed here, $34@35 ton, sacked. 
Western feed quiet. There is some de- 
mand for ground oats at $88 ton and 
corn meal at $36, both bulk, delivered. 
Corn meal, table quality, moving in a 
small way at $50 ton. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
March 36-81 ....cccccccees 5,90 3 
EGR WEG ccdccccoctecnsas 6,900 37 


Of this week’s total, 4,800 bbls were - 
spring wheat flour, 600 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 


George Motley, of the Moseley & Mot- 
ley Milling Co., has returned from a 
sojourn at Pinehurst, N. C. 

Unless the weather breaks soon and 
catches up with the calendar, the outlook 
is for a rather light acreage of spring 
crops. Farmers are not inclined to hire 
freely, with help commanding around 
$65 month. Shortness of help means a 
short seeding season and a small acreage. 

T. W. Kwnapp. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—The local flour market 
is quiet, with few sales reported. Con- 
ditions have been less bullish, and local 
dealers purchased only such flour as was 
needed for immediate use. Careful buy- 
ing is the slogan adopted by the trade 
here, and no inducements can be offered 
by sellers’ agents to cause the trade to 
depart from this policy. 

Travelling salesmen returning from the 
manufacturing centers of New England 
state that it is extremely difficult to in- 
duce the trade in these places to increase 
the amount of their purchases. This was 
largely due to the textile strike threat 
in Massachusetts, especially, and while it 
looks at this writing as if the strike 
would be averted, there is too much un- 
certainty existing to cause this section of 
New England to purchase with any free- 
dom. 

Apparently the needs of the New Eng- 
land flour trade at the present time are 
negligible. Most of the large bakers and 
distributors are reported to have consid- 
erable flour in store or shipped and on 
the way east. — are being 
straightened out, and flour is coming 
along better every day. Consequently, 
those to whom it belongs are not disposed 
to purchase more, as they know that it is 
only a question of a few days when they 
will have ample supplies from the West. 

Most buyers content themselves with 
placing orders for cars containing part 
flour and the rest millfeed. When one 
wants 50 or 100 bbls flour to cover cer- 
tain definite needs, if he can fill up the 
balance of the car with feed to make up 
a minimum car he is willing to trade. In- 
stances are cited where minimum car- 
loads of flour are being split between 
two or more buyers, with no feed in- 
cluded. 

It is predicted here that feed will de- 
cline at least $10 ton before the end of 
the current crop year. 

Some of the big Minneapolis mills are 
offering flour for lake-and-rail shipment 
at 10c bbl under quotation for all rail. 
About $7.65 all rail and $7.55 lake and 
rail seem to be the tae a asking 
quotations for these brands. Country 
spring patents are a shade lower, as are 
also hard winter wheat flours. Soft win- 
ters show very little changes in prices. 
Rye flours take a wider range, with sales 
of white patent noted as low as $4.90 
bbl, in cotton sacks. 


NOTES 


Guay’s System Bakeries, Inc., Quincy, 
Mass.,-was formed March 19, with $100,- 
000 capital. 

H. E. Gooch, president Gooch Milling 
& Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., was on 
*change during the week. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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There was a comparatively narrow 
range in the wheat market during the 
week, with a resultant similar action in 
flour quotations, and what business has 
been done was of small volume, both ex- 
port and domestic. 

The most favorable trade of the week 
was in soft wheat flours, mainly straights 
and clears, to southern markets. While 
this business has not held up to quite 
the volume that was expected of it 
earlier in the year, nevertheless it is of- 
fering a greater outlet for flour than 
are the eastern markets. Should finan- 
cial conditions in the South improve as 
spring advances, it is more than likely 
that the volume of flour going to this 
trade will show a marked increase. 

Buying on the part of the baking trade 
remains dull and lifeless. While bakers 
are enjoying a fair business, purchases 
made during the early part of the year 
evidently were of sufficient scope to carry 
the trade well on toward the new crop. 

Central and South America continue 
to be the chief outlets for the export 
trade, and fair quantities of clears are 
moving into those countries. However, 
it is difficult to dispose of any of the 
higher grades of flour in this channel, 
and with the slow demand from domestic 
markets, exclusive buying of the lower 
grades by foreign importers is of little 
assistance to the mills in effecting a uni- 

form disposal of their output. United 
’ Kingdom and continental buyers have 
been practically out of the market for 
some weeks. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.30@6.75 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $6@6.25, first 
clear $4.80@5.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.90@6.10, straight $5@5.25, first 
clear $4.50@4.80; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.40, straight $5.50@5.80, first 
clear $4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 


Feeds eased off materially during the 
week, both in prices and demand. Offer- 
ings remain practically unchanged, but 
shorts are evidently well covered and the 
interest which has prevailed in this com- 
modity for so long was lacking. Some 
feed was sold to the Southeast and the 
South, but competition for this business 
was keener. Hard winter bran is quoted 
at $31@31.50 ton; soft wheat bran, $31.50 
@31.75; gray shorts, $833@34. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Berrie 27,600 55 
Previous week ............ 31,200 62 
... fk TPE rT 20,600 41 
PWO FORTS OHO oc cccvrccecs 24,600 49 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
March 86-81 ...csscseseses 0 59 
Previous week 61 
VORP ABO ccoscesccccccccse 8 52 





TWO YOOTO ABO ccccrccsvess 23,450 30 
LACK OF CARS AT CAIRO 


A serious freight congestion exists at 
Cairo, Ill, because of the lack of cars 
to distribute freight brought that far 
north by the Mississippi-Warrior service 
barges, according to a statement issued 
this week by the St. Louis office of the 
federal line. 

Cargoes from 14 barges are now at 
Cairo, and not more than 20 to 30 cars 
are available daily to care for this 


freight. The Illinois Central is furnish- 
ing the greater part of these, although 
Cairo is also served by the Big Four, the 
Missouri Pacific and the Mobile & Ohio. 
The situation has become so acute that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
endeavoring to induce the American 
Railway Association to assist the Illinois 
Central in getting empties to Cairo for 
moving the congested freight. It is esti- 
mated that 650 cars are needed at once. 


VALIER AGAIN HEADS MILLERS 


The annual dinner and business meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Millers’ Club was 
held at the Chase Hotel, Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 27. All officers, which are 
as follows, were re-elected for the suc- 
ceeding year: Charles E. Valier, presi- 
dent; A. E. Bernet, vice president; 
Frank E. Eichler, secretary and treas- 
urer. The following were elected to the 
executive committee: Samuel Plant, 
chairman, E. T. Stanard, Louis A. Val- 
ier, E. C. Andrews, Christian Bernet, 
George A. Milnor, Charles J. Hezel, Ferd 
P. Meyer, R. H. Leonhardt and A. V. 
Imbs. 

Christian Bernet and Arthur Leon- 
hardt were appointed delegates from the 
club to the meeting of directors and 
delegates of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, which will be held in Chicago 
next month. The delegates will go un- 
instructed. 

The applications of five new members 
were voted upon and accepted by the 
club, They are: J. Kehlor Carr, Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co; Harris MceGavack, Vic- 
tor Chemical Works; C. W. Todebush, 
president Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co; 
Arthur W. Sherwood, Morton Salt Co; 
R. L. Beckley, Werthan Bag Co. 

Considerable discussion was given to a 
letter from the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
asking that the club give consideration 
to an “Eat More Wheat” advertising 
campaign. Some objection was made 
to this slogan, and the club went on 
record as favoring the line “Flour is the 
Best and Cheapest Food.” 

Several other- matters were discussed. 
Mr. Milnor briefly outlined the work be- 
ing done by the Philadelphia Tidewater 
Terminal, and W. J. Niergarth, of the 
St. Louis Grain Club, suggested that the 
two clubs hold a joint meeting some time 
in the near future, which will probably 
be done. 

Before adjourning a rising vote was 
taken in appreciation of what has been 
done for the club in the past by A. P. 
Husband, secretary of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and as an expression 
of regret at his being unable to attend 
this meeting. 


NOTES 


Fred Ropte, sales manager of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis this week on his way 
home from Chicago. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; grits, 
hominy and. corn flour, $2@2.10. 

H. E. Kuhlmann, 70 years old, presi- 
dent of the Kuhlmann & Meyer Milling 
Co., California, Mo., died March 24. 
Funeral services were held March 27. 

Clarence J. Gevell, of the St. Louis 
Grain Clearing Co., has applied for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, on transfer of certificate from 
A. A. Clar' 

The eighth annual convention of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America will be held in St. Louis May 
8-9. Headquarters will be at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel. 

F. H. Hohengarten has sold his inter- 
est in the Manewal Bread & Baking Co.. 
St. Louis, to Lester Manewal, and will 
sever his connections with that firm 


April 1. He has been with the Manewal 
company for several years. 


The certificate of membership in the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange owned by 
A. J. Koenigsmark, of the Koenigsmar 
Mill Co., Waterloo, Illl., has been posted 
for purchase and cancellation. 


Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent $4.80@5, standard patent 
$4.70@4.80, medium $4.60@4.70, straight 
$4.50@4.60, pure dark $3.80@3.90, rye 
meal $4.10@4.30. 

Frederick H. Scudder, vice president 
Scudder-Gale Grocery Co, St. Louis 
wholesale grocer, died March 28. He is 
survived by his mother, Mrs. William A. 
Scudder. His father was one of the 
founders of the grocery company. 


According to a report received in St. 
Louis this week from the car service di- 
vision of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, more new equipment is now on or- 
der for the railroads of the country 
than ever before at this season of the 
year. 

E. J. Gummersbach, of the Eberle- 
Albrecht Flour Co., and Irving H. Hel- 
ler, St. Louis manager for Page & Jones, 
Mobile steamship agents, returned the 
first of the week from an extended trip 
to Central and South America and the 
West Indies. 

The federal barge line towboat Vicks- 
burg and three barges are on their way 
to St. Louis with the first cargo coming 
to this city since last December, when 
the service made Cairo its northern ter- 
minus for the winter. The cargo con- 
sists of burlap, sugar, coffee and other 
commodities. 

Opposition to the co-operative mar- 
keting bill now before the Illinois legis- 
lature has so far been of no avail, and 
the bill has advanced to its third read- 
ing without amendments. It provides 
for the legal organization of co-operative 
associations in the state for marketing 
farm products. 

The monthly report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, issued March 
30, indicates a further upward tendency 
in commodity prices during the month, 
a fact which is viewed with some alarm 
in the report. The report stated that 
bread and bakery products showed no 
change worthy of mention. 

The Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, 
Ill, is now using the slogan “Bread is 
the Best and Cheapest Food” on its let- 
ter heads, is having it printed on its 
bags, and will also use it in its advertis- 
ing. The First National Bank in St. 
Louis is also using the slogan on the 
literature sent out by the soil products 
department. 


THE ROLL CALL 


(Continued from page 46.) 


The following is the list of users of the 
line “Bread Is the Best and Cheapest 
Food,” reported up to March 28, 1923: 

Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis— 
Announced great national advertising 
campaign on “Eat More Wheat” incor- 
porating line “Bread Is the Best and 
Cheapest Food” in billboard, magazine 
and newspaper advertising campaign. 





PRINTED ON SACKS AND IN ADVERTISING 


Ansted & Burk Co., is may Ohio. 
Allen Milling Co., Cambridge, Minn. 
Minot (N. D.) Flour Mill 
Big Diamond Mills Co., 

Minn. 

Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn. 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, II. 
Hanley Milling Co., Coshocton, Ohio. 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 

Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co., Inc. 

Northfield (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., Inc. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. (all mills). 

Morrow-Kidder Milling Co., Carthage, 


Minneapolis, 


0. 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 

Kansas. 
ee 

City, M 
Lonshen Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 

sas City, Mo. 
Seaboard Flour Co. 


Milling Co., Kansas 


Boston, Mass. 





April 4, 1923 






North Bend (Neb.) Milling Co. 

Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y, 

Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas. 


Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. 


Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas. 

Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. 

Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas. 

Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Wilson (Kansas) Flour Mills. 

Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas. 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn, 

Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

Crete (Neb.) Mills. 

Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 

Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffey ville, 
Kansas. 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co 

Attica (Kansas) Mills. 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El |’ eno, 
Okla. 

Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills (o. 

Boonville (Mo.) Mills. 

Keystone Milling Co., Larned, K:nsas. 

El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator (o. 

Delphos (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Hastings (Neb.) Mills. 

Oakdale (Neb.) Milling Co. 

New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas. 

Gibbon (Neb.) Roller Mills. 

Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. 

Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. }.ouis, 


Mo. 

Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co 

Kansas Flour Mills Co. (at all snills, 
including Bulte Mills, Kansas City, Mo., 
Anthony (Kansas) Mills, Hoffman Mills, 
Enterprise, Kansas, Goodlander Mills, 
Fort Scott, Kansas, Kingman (Kansas) 
Mills, Pratt (Kansas) Mills, Moses 
Brothers Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
Cherokee (Okla.) Mills). 

Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 


ON SACKS 


Minot (N. D.) Flour Mill Co. 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co. 


IN ADVERTISING 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn. 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. 
International Milling Co., New Prague, 
Minn. 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill. 
Western Flour Mills Co., Davenport, 


owa. 
Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills. 
Blue Earth (Minn.) City Mills. 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Meech & Stoddard, Inc., Middletown, 
Conn. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas. 
Central Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Mercantile Service Corporation, | >ueb- 
lo, Colo. 
Pueblo (Colo.) Bread Co. 
Pueblo (Colo.) Flour Mills. 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind. 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, } an- 
sas. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap lis, 
Minn. 
Jackman Roller Mills, 
Kansas. 
The Reserve Inc., Kansas City, M: 


PRINTED ON STATIONERY 
American Bakers’ Association. 


Minneap lis, 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—At all bran es. 


Millers’ National Federation, Chic 20; 
Ill. 


GRAIN RATE INCREASES DENIE!) — 

Wasninoton, D. C.—Increases in g°in 
and grain products moving from po nts 
in Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, 0!.la- 
homa, Texas and southern Missouri to 
the Southeast via Memphis, New Orle ins 
and other lower Mississippi River cr‘ +s- 
ing points have been held unjustified )y 
the Interstate Commerce Commissi.n, 
and southwestern railroads which p-0- 
posed to make new tariffs, operative on 
April 24, have been ordered to cancel ‘!1¢ 
proposed schedules. 

JoHN MArRginAN 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








CHICAGO, MARCH 31 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchantS cesereeescecsecesees $7.40@7.50 
Spring patents, GUCO ccccccccsccces 6.20@6.75 
spring straights, jute .........++. 5.80@6.40 
Spring clears, MED sebacececeeees 4.90@5.40 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.50@3.95 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.00@7.26 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $5.85 @6.40 
Patent, 95 per cent ......-eeeees 5.30@5.75 
Clear, Kansas, jute ...e..-.sseees 4.40@4.90 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.10@6.40 
Straigh!, southern, jute .......... 5.80@6.20 
Clear, southern, jute ........++.+5 4.80@5.10 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.15@4.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 3.90@4.20 


WHE AT—Red winters were easier and pre- 
miums down about 2c. Demand from mill- 
ers not so aggressive, and a car of No. 2 red 
sold during the week at 10c over May. Hard 
winters firm and in a little better demand. 
Millers, both local and outside, were fair 
buyers. Feature of market was the bringing 
of about 100 cars of No. 2 hard from Omaha 
to apply on’ delivery on May contracts. 
Springs in light supply and quiet demand. 
Receipts of all wheat were 199 cars, against 
52 a year ago. Sales for shipment totaled 
92,000 bus. No, 1 red $1.29@1.33 bu, No. 2 
red $1.29@1.31, No. 3 red $1.27@1.29; No, 1 
hard °£1.20%@1.21, No. 2 hard $1.20%@ 
120%, No. 3 hard $1.18@1.19; No. 1 dark 
northern $1.283@1.31, No. 2 dark $1.21@1.25, 
No. 1 northern $1.20@1.25, No. 2 northern 
$1.14@1.21, 

CORN—Firmer, with a good demand from 
industries. Receipts totaled only 623 cars 
this week, compared with 767 a year ago. 
Sales for shipment, 610,000 bus. No. 2 mixed 
74%c bu, No. 8 mixed 738% @74%c; No. 2 
yellow ‘6c, No. 3 yellow 74@75c, No. 4 yel- 
low 73%c; No. 2 white 75@75%c, No. 3 
white 73% @74%c. 

RYE--Local cash market fairly active, 
with some buying by milling concerns. Ship- 
pers also fair buyers. Prices a shade lower. 
Receipts, 27 cars, against 25 a year ago. No. 
2 was quoted at 81@88c bu. 

CORN GOODS—Business much improved, 
stimulated to some extent by continued cool 
weather. Shipping directions also better. 
Mills maintaining fair rate of operations, in 
spite of difficulty in getting cars. Export 
trade rather quiet, with scattered sales re- 
ported to France and the United Kingdom. 
Corn flour $1.90@2 per cwt, white and yellow 
granulated corn meal $1.85@1.87%, white 
and yellow cream meal $1.85@1.87%, pearl 
and granulated hominy $1.87% @1.90, oatmeal 
$2.85, jute, car lots, f.0.b., Chicago; rolled 
oats, $2.57% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL—Demand spotted, 
with scattered sales of single car lots only. 
Some mills still operating at about one half 
capacity but, due to light supplies of flax- 
seed, operations will be greatly reduced until 
Argentine seed begins to arrive. Oil meal is 
quoted at $45 ton, f.0.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
~—-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 





Flour, bbis..... 855 287 230 205 
Wheat, bus.... 638 193 242 207 
Corn, bus...... 1,517 1,427 969 675 
Oats, bus...... 1,496 941 1,064 960 
Rye, bus....... 84 24 3 19 
Barley, bus.... 232 136 56 65 





NEW YORK, MARCH 31 


FLOUR—Pre-holiday dullness predominat- 
ing through market, and sales only of routine 
character. Wheat changes have been re- 
flected in uncertainty in flour market and, 
in absence of business, prices largely nomi- 
nal. Export demand continues spasmodic, 
though sales for week fairly good. Quota- 
tions: spring fancy patent $6.90@7.30, stand- 
ard patents $6.40@6.75, clears $5.50@6; hard 
Winter patents $6.40@6.75, straights $6@6.40, 
Clears $5.25@65.75; rye, $4.60@5.10,—all in 
Jute. Receipts, 264,117 bbls. 

WHEAT—Limited volume of business. 
Chief interest in reported sale of 1,120,000 
bus Manitoba wheat to Greek government; 
otherwise, export interest limited. Prices: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.45%; No. 1 dark 
Spring, c.i.f., export, $1.49%; No. 2 hard 
winter, c.i.f., export, $1.82%; No. 1 northern 
ee export, $1.30%; No. 2 mixed 

m, ¢.i, 5 ; & 8, 2,- 
100,200 bus, » export, $1.22% eceipts, 

CORN—Market easier. Interior cash mar- 
kets firm. Underlying sentiment confused, 
discouraging outside interest. Prices: No. 2. 
Yellow, 93%c; No. 2 mixed, 98%c; No. 2 
White, 93%c. Receipts, 147,000 bus. 


1CATS—Market displayed general absence 
of new feature, with only quiet trade. Price 
ote arrow. yyy rn No. 2 white, 
c; No. , 54 ic. 
404,000 tras 3 white, 544% @ 


Receipts, 


to hold back, in anticipation of higher levels. 


DULUTH, MARCH 31 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b. mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 
1923 1922 

Family patent ........ $6.95@7.25 $7.90@8.20 
Bakers patent ........ 6.75@7.00 7.50@7.85 
First clear, jute ...... 5.55@5.80 5.25@5.80 
Second clear, jute.... 3.90@4.05 4.10@4.55 
No. 2 semolina ....... 6.30@6.45 7.25@7.50 
Durum patent ....... 5.85@6.00 6.75@7.00 


RYB FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.80; No. 2 straight, $4.50; No. 
; dark, $3.55; No. 5 blend, $5.20; No. 8 rye, 

4.30. ; 

WHEAT—As a result of the continued cold 
weather and late bad crop reports from 
sections of the winter wheat belt, futures 
closed strong, with a net gain against March 
24 0f 1% @2%c. Uneasiness that spring work 
in the Northwest might be delayed and 
acreage reduced also figured in the uplift. 
The cash situation reflected the improvement 
but basis remains unchanged. The light 
spring offerings restricted trade. Larger 
movement in durum. 


CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


-—Dark northern—, -——Northern—, 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
March 24. 122% 119% 118% 115% 
March 26. 121% 118% 117% 114% 
March 27. 122% 119% 118% 115% 
March 28. 122% 119% 118% 115% 
March 29. 122% 119% 118% 116% 
BERG BO occce 8 8 80cesee 8 =s ne wese 8 =—_ a 8 vee 
March $1. 124% 121% 120% 117% 

*Holiday. 


o—— Amber durum——7_ _-—Durum—, 
March No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
24... 110% @117% 108% @115% 105% 103% 
26... 110 @117 108 @115 105 103 
27... 111% @118% 109% @116% 106% 104% 
28... 111% @118% 109% @116% 106% 104% 
29... 1120 318% 109% @116% 106% 104% 
oot eevee Boccee sence coves 
«+. 118% @120% 111% @118% 108% 106% 
*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 


3 mixed No.8 white No.1 Barley 
Mch, 24.. 66 39% @40% 78 45@62 
Mech, 26.. 66% 39% @40% 76% 45@62 
Mch, 27.. 66% 40 @41 717% 45 @62 
Mch, 28.. 67 39% @40% 17% 45@62 
Mch, 29.. 67% 39% @40% 17% 45@62 
Mch, 80%. .... Tr, eee eeée Pe 
Mch. 31.. 67% 40% @41% 78% 45 @62 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


o—Spring—7 ec Durum—, 

May July May July 
March 24. 120% 120% 107% 108% 
March 26. 119% 119% 107 107% 
March 27. 120% 120% 108% 108% 
March 28. 120% 120% 108% 109% 
March 29. 120% 120% 108% 109 
BEOEGR BO cause 8 8 8=86peece 8 =— geese 8 = sav woe 
March 381. 122% 121% 110% 110% 

*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
4 13 


Spring .... 78 64 63 25 

Durum .... 329 321 208 64 64 

Winter .... ae 15 3 ee ° 
Totals 407 400 274 89 68 13 

COP .ccece 11 82 143 . 

Oats cscecs 7 3 165 4 2 
Bonded... 6 oa a 

TD coccvece 327 255 108 oe on ee 

Barley . 5 55 1 ee 3 10 
Bonded... 1 ee os ee es oe 

Flaxseed .. 12 20 12 7 17 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Domestic—, -——Bonded—, 

1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 

222 6,787 900 ee oe ° 

-. 585 5,928 4,732 36 ee 2 

8,822 3,691 353 70 es ss 

801 326 32 68 10 1 

Flaxseed .. 17 84 1,635 ee ee 1 

GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 31, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

‘ r-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 





bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1, 2 dk n} 
1, 2 nor 322 206 8 52 6 130 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 10 98 3 5 9 41 
All other 

spring ..1,980 764 468 8 12 74 
1, 2 am 
1, 2 dur 1,654 381 34 189 48 26 
All other > 

durum 


. 6,578 3,100 1,566 187 99 53 
Winter .... 1 101 1 we 14 6 
Mixed .... os oe 40 188 131 191 


Totals. .10,545 4,650 2,120 579 319 621 
FLAXSEED 


The future market indicated firmness from 
the start. The better demand caused holders 





Buyers bid up prices freely, closing figures 
showing a net advance of 11%c for July, 
13%c for May and 15%c for March. July 
finished %c under top point. March expired 
quietly. The cash situation has improved. 
Basis of No. 1 spot now 23@28c over the 
May, and to arrive 23c over the same de- 
livery. Cash offerings were negligible. 


c——Close——, 

Opening April 1 

March 26 High Low March 31 1922 

Mch, .$3.08 $3.22% $3.08 $3.22% $...... 
May .. 2.88% 3.01 2.88% 3.01 2.49 
July .. 2.81% 2.90% 2.81% 2.90% 2.48 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 31 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
. § TTT TET e ey $6.30@6.75 
BOMRGOTS oc ccccescccccscccicvvess 6.00 @6.25 
RUD iu 600 6 0wanns dann ¥oneace 4.80@5.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
|, WE RULPERTCLIPELTEL TEE ELE 5.90@6.10 
DURES cc cet ccc ccecsccecsscece 5.00@5.25 
Ot CN 4.5 4 6.0:0504060 bd 0050 800 4.50@4.80 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
iy... SEE TPRUTEULTL EPEC ULL TT 6.10@6.40 
RE 6c seon dade ns pana en0eene 5.50@5.80 
WUPSE CLOBE ovccccccccccccccccvvcce 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—An easier tone to the mar- 
ket was noted this week, while demand 
showed less activity than for several weeks. 
There was keen competition for what little 
business was workable. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $31@31.50; 
soft winter bran, $31.50@31.75; gray shorts, 
$33 @34. 

WHEAT—Market extremely quiet; light 
sales of soft, and offerings small. Hard 
wheat met limited shipping demand at 
steady prices. Receipts, 258 cars, against 
193 last week. Cash prices: No. 3 red $1.33, 
No. 4 red $1.28; No. 1 hard $1.23, No. 2 


CORN—The future market presented a 
fairly steady range of prices, with May seem-. 
ingly the chief center of attraction, although 
aggregate transactions were restricted to 
rather narrow proportions, due to near-by 
holidays; export demand lively, with avail- 
able supplies gradually diminishing. Re- 
ceipts, 813 cars, against 288. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn 76@77c, No. 3 corn 75c; No. 2 
yellow 78c, No. 3 yellow 76@77c; No. 2 white 
77c, No. 3 white 76c. 

OATS—Cold weather is causing a serious 
delay in seeding of oats in many sections, 
and is commencing to affect the market to 
some extent. Trade was light, and mainly 
local. Receipts, 277 cars, against 299. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 47@48c; No. 3 oats, 46 
@47c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 92,680 77,950 116,900 121,340 
Wheat, bus.. 498,376 397,200 374,680 363,730 


Corn, bus.... 586,300 362,700 437,010 352,960 
Oats, bus.... 858,000 460,000 666,360 445,100 
TA, WOR csc eae + wssas 4,740 1,850 


Barley, bus.. 16,000 23,400 3,680 7,550 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 31 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 

Spring patent ........ $6.95 @7.50 $8.50@8.75 
Spring straight ...... 6.50@6.75 7.75@8.10 
Vises GIORP ove cccceses 5.60@5.80 5.50@6.25 
Second clear ......... 4.10@5.10 4.25@5.25 
Kansas patent ....... 6.85@6.90 7.40@7.80 
Kansas straight ...... 6.40@6.45 7.10@7.40 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.40@5.45 5.60@6.10 
Rye flour, straight ... 4.90@4.95 4.95 @5.65 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.70@4.60 3.90@5.10 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs .... 1.86@1.90 1.60@1.65 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs ... 1.80@1.85 1.55@1.60 
Corn grits, 100 108..... 1.85@1.90 1.50@1.55 
MILLFEED—Quiet and easy. Mill sales 


smaller, but jobbers experience active call 
from retailers on strong consumptive needs. 
Inquiry on deferred basis fair, but offers 
lacking, mills still being behind on deliveries. 
Bran nominally unchanged, but middlings 
down 50c ton. Flour middlings and red dog 
unchanged. Meals easy to $1@1.50 ton low- 
er; gluten feed off $2 ton. Comparative 
prices, car lots, per ton, In 100-lb sacks: 


This year Last year 

Standard bran... .$29.50@31.00 $22.00@23.00 
Winter bran ...... 31.00@32.00 23.00@23.50 
St. fine middlings. 29.50@30.00 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings .. $2.00@33.00 27.00@28.00 
Red dog .....- «+ 34.00@35.00 32.00@33.50 
Rye feed ......... 28.00@28.50 22.00@23.00 
Hominy feed ..... 31.00@31.50 


“ 22.00@22.50 
Reground oat feed 14.50@15.00 >....@..... 
Old process oil 


Meal ..ccccceoss 45.00@45.50 54.00@56.00 
Cottonseed meal.. 44.00@51.00 .....@48.50 
Gluten feed ...... .....@40.65 .....@32.66 


WHEAT—Closed firm to 8c higher, outside 
for spring. Receipts, 56 cars; last week, 17; 
last year, 7. Offerings fair, and demand good 
from millers and shippers. Basis on winters 
easier, especially soft; on spring, firmer. No. 
1 dark northern held at 4@8c over Minne- 
apolis May for fancy; ordinary 1@3c over; 
ordinary northern spring discounted 5@10c 
under dark. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.22@1.29, No. 2 $1.20@1.25, No. 
3 $1.18@1.22; No. 1 red winter $1.33@1.34, 
No. 2 $1.32@1.33, No. 3 $1.29@1.31; No. 1 
hard winter $1.22@1.23, No. 2 $1.22@1.23; 


No. 3 $1.18@1.21; No. 1 mixed $1.25@1.29, 
No. 2 $1.20@1.27, No. 3 $1.18@1.25. 

RYE—Closed %c higher. Receipts, 41 
cars; last week, 16; last year, 30. Fair ship- 
ping and milling demand for fair offerings. 
Basis improved; No. 2 sold %@%c under 
May price. Close strong, with futures under 
better export demand. No. 1 closed at 82% 
@83c; No. 2, 825% @82%c; No. 3, 81% @82%c; 
No. 4, 79@81\%c. 

CORN—Closed 2@2%c higher. Receipts, 
228 cars; last week, 147; last year, 336. Of- 
ferings fair, but demand brisk from shippers 
and industries. Basis much better; Nos. 3 
white and yellow %@lic over May price; 
mixed 4%@*%c under. Competition keen, and 
considerable diverted to this market to take 
advantage of comparatively higher price. 
No. 3 white closed at 75%c; No. 3 yellow, 
75% @75%c; No. 3 mixed, 74% @74%c. 

OATS—Closed 4%@*¥ec higher. Receipts, 
278 cars; last week, 135; last year, 175. 
Cereal mills and shippers in the market; 
offerings fair. Basis unchanged but firmer; 
No. 3 white spot lc over to %c under May, 
according to weight; wild oats mixtures ic 
under; No. 3 white closed at 44% @47%c. 

BARLEY—Closed 1@2c lower. Receipts, 
128 cars; last week, 51; last year, 82. Offer- 
ings moderate, and maltsters and shippers 
purchasing limited quantities. Choice to 
fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 69 
@70c; fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 61@68c; 
light weight, 40@43-lb test, 58@62c; feed, 
58 @60c, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


20,300 17,400 21,700 
9,800 52,400 18,350 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 78,400 


Corn, bus.... 338,920 492,400 204,825 241,814 
Oats, bus.... 607,200 363,780 341,725 477,650 
Barley, bus.. 202,240 127,980 39,290 35,640 
Rye, bus..... 58,015 42,450 110,040 22,630 
Feed, tons... 120 420 7,616 9,346 





BUFFALO, MARCH 31 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, in cotton 98's, 
carloads: 


BOSS MACOME, GPTIRE 2. cccccsvccces $7.40 @7.65 
POMBE MOCO oc cccccccsvcovveces 7.15 @7.35 
s.r Tere 5.70@5.95 
a Bee er 5.25 @5.50 
pe | PTT LTT eee «++» @5.00 
MILLFEED— Sacked 
MEE eae eb dsaresncceceees $32.00@32.50 
Standard middlings, ton ....... eevee» @32.00 
Flour middlings, ton ........... 34.00@34.50 
BO GO CO scccwccccsedetsece 36.25 @37.00 
Hominy feed, white, ton ....... 32.25 @32.50 
Corn meal, coarse, tom ......... 32.10@32.25 
Cracked corn, ton ...........¢ °.. 32.60@32.75 
Gimtem Deed, COR .rccccccvcsecce 44.55 @44.75 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton....... 39.50 @ 40.50 
Oil meal, 34 per cent, ton ...... 40.50@ 41.50 


Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, ton 52.00@52.75 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, ton 49.00@49.25 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton 44.75 @45.00 
Brewers’ grains, ton .........+. 40.75 @41.00 

WHEAT—tThere was some No. 2 red on 
the market unsold at the close. Buyers were 
unwilling to pay the asking limit. 

CORN—Early sales were made at Thurs- 
day’s prices, but later prices advanced %c 
and closing sales were made at an advance 
of ic. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 86%c; No. 3 
yellow, 85c; No. 4 yellow, 81%c; No. 5 yel- 
low, 79%c. 

OATS—Buyers showed interest, but offer- 
ings were light. At the close, sales were 
made at %c higher. The close was strong, 
with offerings absorbed: Closing: No. 2 
white, 62c; No. 3 white, 50c; No. 4 white, 49c. 

BARLEY—tThere was a fair inquiry for all 
grades of malting. Malting was quoted at 
78@80c, and feed at 72@76c, on track, 
through billed. Malting, in store, 77@80c; 
opening shipment, 76@78c. 

RYE—No. 2 was quoted at 92c, asked. 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 31 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ............... $6.90@7.15 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.40@6.65 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.00@6.25 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.30@6.55 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 5.50@5.75 
DO Ree eee 4.80@5.15 
TRO BOT, TPO cc ccccbesvcccce 4.05 @4.35 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .............. 


City mills’ winter patent ..: 
City mills’. winter straight 
MILLFEED—FEasier in instances and quiet 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $36@37; soft winter bran, 
$37.50@38; standard middlings, $36@36.50; 
flour middlings, $37.50@38.50; red dog, $40 
@41; city mills’ middlings, $36 @36.50. 
WHEAT—Advanced 2%c; demand and 
movement fair. Receipts, 496,582 bus; ex- 
ports, 608,030; stock, 1,649,865. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.37; spot No. 
2.-red winter, garlicky, $1.36%; range of 
southern for week, $1@1.35%. 
CORN—Gained 2c; movement’ and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 299,402 bus; exports, 
374,286; stock, 1,155,363. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 88@89c; 
contract, spot, 84%c; No. 2, spot, 87%c; 
range of southern for week, 82@86%c; near- 
by yellow cob, bbl, $4.50. 
OATS—Steady; demand and movement 
limited. Receipts, 27,458 bus; exports, 20,- 











62 








000; stock, 430,988. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 54% @55c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 53% @64c. 

RYE—Improved %c; movement and de- 
mand light. Receipts, 170,120 bus; exports, 
108,571; stock, 3,236,609. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, 90%c. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
Receipts and exports in March, with com- 
parisons (000's omitted): 


-—Receipts—, eee 


1923 1922 192 1922 
Flour, bbls..... 85 132 38 66 
Wheat, bus.... 1,374 1,411 2,186 1,884 
Corn, DUs....-. 1,757 8,965 2,188 7,642 
Oats, bus...... 128 142 20 20 
Rye, bus....... 1,836 377 742 735 
Barley, bus.... 5 78 20 200 
Malt, bus...... 13 2 7 ry 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 2 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to April 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


r-Receipts— -~Exports—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis..... 259 281 75 106 
Wheat, bus.... 5,937 2,816 5,550 4,472 
Corn, bus...... 7,478 26,675 7,222 21,386 
Oats, bus...... 315 314 55 52 
Rye, bus....... 8,970 1,658 7,275 2,377 
Barley, bus.... 13 112 20 395 
Malt, bus...... 89 6 See 6 
Buckwheat, bus 4 eve eee ove 
Milifeed, tons.. 4 5 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 31 
FLOUR—Receipts during week, 15,689,917 
Ibs in sacks. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Goria Great PAteRt «oo cviccescocceve $7.15 @7.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.65 @7.00 
oo ke eee er 5.75 @6.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight .........e6..- 6.00 @6.50 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with ample offerings 
at former rates. Quotations: $5.15@5.40 bbl 
in sacks, according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply, 
and firm but quiet at $4.25 per 98-lb sack. 

MILLFEED—Quiet, and showed little 


change. Offerings moderate but ample. Quo- 
tations, car lots, per ton: 

er \. «$37.00 @37.50 
BOGE WIMteP BEAR ccicccicccscdscs 38.00 @38.50 
Standard middlings ........... 36.50@37.00 
WIOUP TRIGGERED occ ccccsccccces 37.50@38.00 
WOE GOD oc cc eccivtsccceceseses 41.00 @42.00 


WHEAT—Declined 1c early in week, but 
subsequently advanced 8c and closed firm. 


Receipts, 1,098,265 bus; exports, 625,031; 
stock, 2,115,389. Quotations: 

Me. 8 FOG WIRE . no ccccccecee $1.32% @1.33% 
Pe @ OR WO vccccevescae 1.28% @1.29% 
Bre, SG TOG WORE. ccccsccscees 1.26% @1.27% 
eG: B FOG. WIROE onkceccesece 1.22% @1.23% 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.22% @1.24% 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.... 1.17% @1.19% 


Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—The market for export deliveries 
firm and 1%c higher under light offerings, 
but trade quiet. Local car lots advanced Ic. 
Receipts, 175,491 bus; exports, 17,142; stock, 
259,745. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 86% @87c, No. 3 85@86c, No, 4 
83% @84%c; car lots for local trade, No, 2 
yellow 91@92c, No. 3 yellow 90@91c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but market firm 
in sympathy with raw material. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 





Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@2.00 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... ....@2.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........ «e+» @2.00 
White table meal, fancy ......... «++ + @2.00 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 2.00 @2.25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... 2.00@ 2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits .........-. @2.00 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

Pkgs 24 OF each ...sccccevcecees -@2.00 


OATS—tTrade quiet, but market advanced 
%c, with very few offerings. Receipts, 43,097 
bus; stock, 853,567. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
55@55%c; No. 3 white, 644@54%c. 

OATMEAL—In small supply and quiet at 
former rates. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-Ib sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, 

er two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, 
n 100-l1b sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. 





TOLEDO, MARCH 31 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $6.10@6.40; local springs, 
$6.40@6.95; local hard winters, $5.95. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b., 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $33.50@33.60 
Winter wheat mixed feed . «+ 33.50@34.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 33.50 @34.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 44 cars, 38 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 34 cars, 10 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 16 cars, 16 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 62,000 28,000 96,000 37,000 
Corn, bus.... 438,000 35,000 26,000 2,000 
Oats, bus.... 34,000 43,000 132,000 35,000 





BOSTON, MARCH 31 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... $7.75 @8.00 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.00 @7.65 
Spring first clears ............... 5.65 @6.25 
Hard winter patents ............. 6.25 @7.50 
Soft winter patents .............. 6.65 @7.75 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.50@7.10 
Soft winter clears ............... 6.25 @6.60 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 4.90@5.35 


MILLFEED—Slow demand al! week, with 
market fairly steady. Spring bran, $36.50@ 
36.75; winter bran, $37.50@37.75; middlings, 
$36. 50@40; mixed feed, $37@40; red dog, 











$41.50; gluten feed, $49.80; gluten meal, 
$55.05; hominy feed, $35.50; stock feed, 
$36.50; oat hulls, reground, $19.50; cottonseed 
meal, $49.50@53; linseed meal, $44.50,—all 
in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—dQuiet but steady market for 
granulated yellow at $2.10, bolted yellow at 
$2.05, and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $1.85,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand moderate, and mar- 
ket steady at $3.10 for rolled and $3.41 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts— -—Stocks—— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, Dbis... 19,735 19,846  ..002 --ccsece 
Wheat, bus.. 63,560 ..... 153,071 356,271 
Corn, bus.... 2,350 61,031 15,926 1,307,552 
Oats, bus.... 28,300 70,045 21,897 263,011 
Ns 0.064) “enee-' ates 62,561 1,696 
Barley, bus.. ea BBGRE  lcctce 13,470 
Millfeed, tons.. 20 SP  06bss) Dedede 
Cosn meal, Gals G0 neds bcccts ceades 

RECEIPTS DURING MARCH 
1923 1922 

Pier, WS ce ccccecsiicccers 115,400 103,100 
Weets BED cece vecsivwecnss 252,376 275,525 
SUD 6066-000 sh5.0.600402 21,025 775,160 
TD on ecetesgceesedh 144,375 215,330 
GD sc deoceecdcoeosd 1,600 3,715 
ee ee 750 13,960 
A FS 201 30 
Corn meal, bbis ........... 250 936 
Oatmeal, cases ........... eve 3,345 
Oatmeal, sacks ........... ee 25 


Exports from Boston during Pas week end- 
ing March 31: 117,383 bus wheat to Liver- 
pool, 23,970 to London and 36,517 to Man- 
chester. 





KANSAS CITY, MAROH 31 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -——Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
13,650 16,250 97,500 116,025 
843,750 989,550 513,000 959,850 
276,250 282,500 270,000 162,500 
290,700 86,700 111,000 82,500 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


Rye, bus..... 1,100 4,400 Eee - sean 
Barley, bus.. 1,500 25,500 10,400 10,400 
Bran, tons... 920 820 6,380 4,980 
Hay, tons.... 7,152 5,448 2,688 1,716 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 3 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


April 3 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
©, GUE vec dsev estes $6.80@7.60 $8.05@8.65 
Standard patent ...... 6.70@7.05 7.70@8.05 
Second patent ........ 6.50@6,.80 7.40@7.55 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.10@5.30 5.50@5.66 


*Second clear, jute ... 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 

ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (April 3), 

in jute, were: 


3.70@4.10 3.50@3.90 


April 3 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.75@5.95 $6.90@6.95 
Durum flour .....ce0. » 4.70@5.05 ....@5.65 
CORP ccecscccoseccess 3.60@3.80 - @4.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1923 1922 1921 1920 
BOG Bice snceee 259,350 264,360 197,746 
April 1... 318,010 303,230 313,065 233,640 
March 24. 298,690 287,280 315,430 230,965 
March 17. 346,795 252,345 276,695 223,805 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1923 1922 1921 1920 
Apel Bice odives 4,270 7,905 
April 1... 1,215 2,240 9,955 7,290 
March 24. 1,714 1,070 2,005 7,085 
March 17. 3,285 4,910 4,285 4,875 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Feb. 8. 55 58,800 151,795 135,825 eos 1,187 
Feb. 10. 42 50,375 150,300 150,150 bes see 
Feb. 17. 650 57,900 161,610 182,505 
Feb. 24. 51 56,500 180,620 156,095 
Mch. 3. 49 59,350 192,325 154,730 
Mch. 10 51 61,600 200,935 186,180 oes 
Mch, 17 61 55,050 199,155 170,730 357 
Mch. 24 52 65,960 192,390 176,885 we 
Mch, 31 52 57,300 175,300 138,430 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 3), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


April 3 Year ago 
WOR “ccc ccodadeses $27.00@27.50 $..... i 
Stand. middlings.. 26.00@27.00 





Flour middlings... 30.50@31.00 25.5 signe. 00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 32.00@33.00 29.00@33.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f:0.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$29.50@29.75 
‘No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.00@30.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.25@30.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.50@30.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 26.00@26.50 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 
Corn meal, yellowt ..... sseeeee 2.05@ 2.10 
Rye flour, white® .............. 4.50@ 4.55 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.70@ 3.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbit .. . 6.50@ 6.60 
Graham, standard, bbit er 6.40@ 6.50 
BRakbed « GatwPe aii sence esse «eee @2.57% 
Linseed oil meal® ...i.......65. 40.00@ 41.50 


*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bb] in sacks. 
**90-1b jute sacks. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
March 28 ....$1.21% @1.29% eas oe 
March 29 1.20% @1.28% 18% @1.26% 
Bare B0° ois ivccc st Divccces oo @Dacseee 
March 31 .. 1.22% @1.30% i. 20% @1.28% 
AGG S ncvces 1.21% @1.29% 1.19% @1.27% 
PE area 1.22% @1.30% 1.20%@1.28% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
March 28 ....$1.18% @1.24% $1.16% @1.22% 
March 29 -» 117% @1.238% wget 9 21% 
ee, POR aE 
March 381 .... 1.19% @1.25% Livi. 23% 
Re OB so v0es 1.18% @1.24% 1.16% @1.22% 
BOUG F cccece 1.19% @1.25% 1.17% @1.23% 
March May July March May July 
| eee $1.19% $1.19% 31..... $1.20% $1.21% 
. er 1.18% 1.19% 2f..... 1.19% 1.20% 
Der aced spcten' sbeace' GEstebe 1.20% 1.21 

*Holiday. tApril. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No, 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
March 28 . -$1.06% @1.12% $1.02% @1.05% 
March 29 1.06% @1.12% 1.02% @1.05% 
March 30* -@.. a 
March 31.-.... i. ‘08% @1. 14% 1.04% @1.07% 
April 2 ...... 1.08% @1.14% 1.04% @1.07% 
ASG B ceases 1.08% @1.14% 1.044% @1.07% 

No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
March 28 -$1.04% @1.10% $1.00% @1.04% 
March 29 1.04% @1.10% 1.00% @1.04% 
March 30* -@. ca - eene 9 Eorsece 
March 31 ... 1.06% @1.12% 1.02% @1.06% 
April 2 ...... 1.07% @1.12% 1.03% @1.06% 
AOE BD. sscces 1.07% @1.124% 1.034% @1.06\4 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis during the week were, per bushel: 


March Corn Oats Rye Barley 
27.. 68% @69 41% @42% 75% @76% 53@61 
28.. 69% @70 40% @42% 75% @76% 53@61 


29.. 70 @i0% ed Satie 76% @76% 53@61 
30*. -@. -@. -@. oo @.. 
31. 70” @10% 41% @42% 17% @17% 53@61 
April 


- 69 @69% 40% @41% 76%@77 53@61 


2.. 
*Holiday. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: April 1 
March 31 March 24 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,888,650 1,787,040 962,560 
Flour, bbis....... 21,524 46,595 15,767 
Millstuff, tons.... 1,596 1,547 1,576 
Corm, bus........ 188,640 131,040 190,400 
SB ee 336,730 454,500 336,310 
Barley, bus...... 197,660 206,700 175,200 
>, a See 118,300 187,200 34,100 
Flaxseed, bus.... 57,000 48,760 38,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: April l 
March 31 March 24 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 746,550 841,180 484,980 
oy, ae 330,520 312,370 827,302 
Millstuff, tons.... 14,790 14,204 12,915 
Corn, bus........ 83,750 79,360 173,430 
Oats, bus........ 528,660 636,480 651,990 
Barley, bus...... 213,720 288,640 218,120 
Rye, bus......... 21,000 55,020 27,900 
Flaxseed, bus.... 8,190 17,510 5,950 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Apr. 1 Apr. 2 Apr. 3 

—“ » Mech. 24 1922 1921 1920 


Corn ... 463 2,186 508 39 
Oats ...9, 172 9,916 21,730 9,378 2,657 
Barley . ++ 905 961 589 1,146 851 
Rye ....3,120 3,111 1,034 59 4,510 
Flaxseed. 17 15 88 1,110 24 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Apr. 1 Apr. 2 
Mch. 31 Mch. 24 1922 1921 











No. 1 dark ...:. 3,810 3,822 1,166 1,031 
No. 1 northern. .1,233 1,253 64 12 
No. 2 northern. .1,522 1,439 247 1 
Others .ccciscee 8,741 9,012 4,925 3,595 

Totals. «iss 15,306 15,526 6,402 4,639 
| eee 8,278 A) Rade ot HigwGlee 
Oe err SELOSS. BOGS - cecvs.  cecve 
Em. B98S:. ccc 380 Sei Wisse ‘“Sedee 


FLAXSEED AND ‘PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———— Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 





Mch. 27...$3.19% 3.16% 3.10 2.95% 2.86% 

Mch, 28... 3.23% 3.20% 3.17% 2.97 2.87 

Mch. 29... 3.25 3.22 3.20% 2.98 2.88 

Ss eh Kok ews cnedee ocbe ae sedsees ery 

Mech. 31... 3.29 3.25 3.26% 3.01 2.90% 

April 2.. 3.33 3.30 3.35 3.08 2.97% 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o7——Receipts——_, -——In store—. 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Minneapolis. 57 38 125 17 88 1,110 
Duluth..... 12 20 12 17 84 1,636 
Totals..... 69 58 137 34 172 2,746 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to March 
31,-1928, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis ... 5,067 3,200 938 1,034 
pe eee 3,232 2,488 3,039 3,060 


Totals ....... 8,299 5,688 3,977 4,094 
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OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on fiour from Atlantic Ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues: 
day, April 3, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





o———_F rom 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.99 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 wens 
Bremen ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Bristol ...... TE SeeS Cece cece -_ 
CasGi@® ..ces. DED -a-00) 066%. cece 
Bergen ...... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25. 00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25. 00 25.00 25.00 
ra 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Pee 19.00 19.00 19.00 bad 
Dundee ...... 17.00 32.00 $2.00 32.00 22.00 
Glasgow ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ied 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Malm6é ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 os 
Hamburg .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 .00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 — 
Havre ....... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... «see «aes oes 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 ‘00 


Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Hull ......--- 18.00 


Lett .ccccces 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 eee 
Liverpool .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 6.00 
London ...... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 6.00 
Londonderry... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 ~~ 
Manchester .. 16,00 16.00 16.00 16.00 6.00 
Newcastle ... 18.00 .... eee sie 
Rotterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 8.00 
Gibraltar .... 60.00 .... we05 wees ie 


Southampton. 20.00 


Danzig ...... 24.00 .... 24.00 24.00 
Pirseus .....- De 6256 @0e8 oss 
Stettin ...... 30.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stock 
The following table shows stocks of iin 
in store at above points for week e ling 
March 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator-— Wheat Oats Barley “lax 
Consolidated .... 1,334 107 34 16 
Ogitvies ...ccerss 1,247 85 173 - 
jrain Growers .. 1,702 264 160 er 
Fort William .... 947 117 173 3 
GB. Hs Pe cccsccese 8,040 578 299 49 
North Western .. 2,305 139 251 am 
Port Arthur ..... 3,839 621 544 35 
Can. Gov’t ...... 1,370 112 97 124 
Sask, Co-op. ..... 3,610 155 34 28 
Private elevators. 10,025 1,094 614 68 

Totals ...ce.ee 29,410 3,272 2,377 324 
Year ago ......-- 31,978 6,965 2,301 739 
Receipts .....--. 1,388 429 119 6 
Rail shipments... 219 162 17 5 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTE!)) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— us 
No. 1 hard ..... 4 Me 1C. W..... 1 
No. 1 northern.15,027 No. 2C. W...... 755 
No. 2 northern. .3,846 No. 3C. W...... 385 
No. 3 northern..1,589 Ex. 1 feed ..... 4 
TiS evcccdanse 183 1 feed ......... 363 
WHO B eccccscecs BO . 8 Seed ........-- 260 
Te. OB icescceses 15 Special bin ..... 2 
WOOG scccvescce 11 Others ........ 320 
eee 252 Private «...... 094 
Winter ...sces-. 10 ee 
Special bin ..... 23 Sn 186 
ys Eee 848 
po. |! 10,025 

WORE <i nsuee 31,850 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United S:ates 
on March 31, in bushels (000’s omitted) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 387 1,026 380 2,958 43 


Boston ..... 2 3 22 ese see 
Buffalo ..... 1,550 492 876 924 510 
Afloat .... 249 eos ose ee tes 
Chicago ....1,885 16,895 5,526 449 257 
Afloat .... 520 313 181 306 eee 
Detroit ..... 36 29 63 24 
St. Joseph .. 966 394 114 2 2 
Duluth .10.311 222 585 8,821 301 
Galveston ...1,444 ees ewe 169 ee 


Indianapolis. 178 515 
Kansas City.5,025 1,564 625 P 
Milwaukee... 151 802 972 274 211 





Sioux City... 391 558 272 51 13 
Minneap'lis 15,306 431 9,772 3,120 905 
N. Orleans. .1,044 330 54 48 12 
Newp. News. .. 144 Sos es o 
New York...1, 355 2,285 1,132 446 270 
Omaha ...... 2,186 1,285 1,472 438 10 
Peoria ...... 2 242 165 Te : 
Philadelphia. 986 198 789 51 5 
St. Louis.... 694 778 528 17 ) 
Toledo ..... 736 236 253 19 2 
Canals ...... 381 ous ean 10 oe 

Totals ...45,785 28,742 24,044 18,268 635 


Last year. .35,897 46,889 64,644 9,236 57: 

Increases: Rye, 100,000 bus. Decre:-es 
Wheat, 759,000 bus; corn, 1,132,000; «ots 
190,000; barley, 73,000. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended M:rch 
$1, as reported by the Bureau of Markvts 
exclusive of flour, and including only wi «at 
inspected out under American grades, '" 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley rm 
89 2 


Atlantic .... 614 444 37 
WOOen eo vcases 44 470 29 wha 43 
Pacific ..... 38 bee eee 175 on 
Totals .... 696 914 66 264 291 
Prev. week. .1,353 867 46 wee 174 
Totals July 1, 
1922, to March 


31, 1928.112,809 49,208 13,530 17,020 32.-%S 





The production of wheat in Finland in 
1921 amounted to 297,000 bus, or 17,000 
more than the year before. 
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PuitapetPuiA, Pa.—Trade in flour, as 
usual during the week preceding Easter 
and the Passover holidays, was very slow, 
but at the close the market developed a 
frmer tone, influenced by the upward 
movement of wheat. Buyers and sellers 
were apart on prices, and what business 
was accomplished was of a hand-to-mouth 
character. 

NOTES 


John Scattergood, grain merchant, has 
returned from Pinehurst, N. C., where he 
spent the past two months. 


Geyelin & Co. have been appointed 


Philadelphia representatives for M. 
Valoussiere, shipowner, Marseilles, 
France. The company owns six steam- 


ships, one of which, the Pytheas, cleared 
recently for Marseilles with a cargo of 
grain. 

F. M. Bynum, traffic manager of the 
Mallory Transport Lines, was in this city 
on March 30 to inspect the port and the 
facilities of Geyelin & Co., the lines’ 
representative here. Mr. Bynum is mak- 
ing a tour of all Atlantic Coast terminals 
of the Mallory Lines. 


The directors of the Philadelphia Mari- 
time Exchange, at their monthly meeting 
on March 28, expressed their approval of 
the action of the director of the depart- 
ment of wharves, docks and ferries in 
asking $750,000 for the completion of 
Pier 84, South Wharves. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
Reed James and W. P. Fisher, of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., 
John D. McCaull, of the McCaull-Dins- 
more Co., dealers in milling wheat, Min- 
neapolis, and H. E. Gooch, of the Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

The Bourse has protested against the 
enactment of the full crew bill now pend- 
ing in the Pennsylvania legislature. It 
is asserted the present law is sufficient 
protection for travellers and trainmen, 
that the proposed law would put unneces- 
sary costs on the railroads, and that de- 
tails of manning trains should be left to 
the management. 

William J. McMullin, formerly a well- 
known grain merchant of this city, died 
on March 26. Within a few days he 
would have been 84 years old. Mr. Mc- 
Mullin amassed a fortune in the grain 
business, and retired about 15 years _ 
He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. H. 
Leslie Walker, of this city, and seven 
grandchildren. 

On March 27 the Union Stevedoring 
Corporation, New York, was awarded a 
contract to perform all the Shipping 
Board’s stevedoring at the Philadelphia 
Tidewater Terminal. The Shipping 
Board lines using the terminal are the 
Mallory Transport Lines, Black Dia- 
mond, Baltimore Steamship Co., Blake 
Line, A. H. Bull Steamship Co. and occa- 
sionally ships of the North Atlantic & 
Western Steamship Co. 

W. G. Liley, United States representa- 
tive of the Reardon-Smith Line, was in 
this city on March 28 inspecting the 
steamship Phoebus at Greenwich. This 
vessel, purchased recently for $70,050, 
will be officially released immediately to 
her new owners, the Reardon-Smith Line, 
and placed under British registry. Me- 
gee Bros. are booking cargo for Genoa 
and Leghorn, to which ports the vessel is 
scheduled to sail on April 7. 

Charles F. Gerry, special examiner, has 
filed an opinion with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the complaint of 
Boston against Philadelphia’s right to a 
differential of 2c per cwt on import and 
export freight traffic to and from Central 
Freight Association territory should be 
dismissed. He was unable to find that 
the rates assailed were unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. The Commission is 
expected to approve the report and the 
existing differentials to continue. 

Sounding a warning that the develop- 
ment of the port of Philadelphia was 
being stifled by the lack of adequate pier 
Space, Director Sproule, of the depart- 
ment of wharves, docks and ferries, on 
Thursday made a vigorous plea to the 
committee on commerce and navigation 
of city councils for an appropriation of 

50,000 to complete Pier No. 84, South 
Wharves. “Until we get money to finish 
our piers,” he said, “port development 
Will remain at a standstill.” The com- 





mittee approved the request for funds, 
and forwarded it to the finance commit- 
tee for inclusion in the proposed coun- 
cilmanic loan. Funds to the extent of 
$1,250,000 have already been expended on 
Pier No. 84. When the money ran out, 
work ceased and the structure in its pres- 
ent state is a white elephant on the city’s 
hands. The director pointed out that 
every available inch of municipal pier 
space is occupied, and almost daily there 
are demands for further facilities. 
Samuet S. Danrets. 





PITTSBURGH 


PrirrssurcH, Pa.—For the week of 
March 25-31 there was but slight activity 
in the flour market, while prices were but 
little changed. Prominent flour jobbers 
say this is largely due to rapid fluctua- 
tions in the wheat market, which have 
shaken the confidence of buyers. 

Not only are consumers well supplied 
for current wants, but there appears to 
be an ample supply of storage stocks 
available for quick delivery, so there is 
no incentive for bakers and other large 
consumers to place orders for future 
shipment from the mills. 

According to mill representatives, busi- 
ness outside of the metropolitan area of 
Pittsburgh has been much better than in 
the city proper. Bakers report a slight 
improvement in the bread and cake busi- 
ness, and this is expected to improve 
with the passing of the Lenten season. © 

There is an optimistic feeling among 
flour merchants here, who are confident 
that the “turn in the lane” will soon be 
passed and as a result that there will be 
a freer movement of flour from mills to 
consumers. 

Rye flour and clears are in good de- 
mand, with prices well maintained. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat patent 
$6.50@7.25, and hard winter $6@7, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25 
@5.75, bulk; clears, $5.75@6, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh; rye, white $4.75@5, medium 
$4.25@4.50, dark $4@4.25, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed is in fair demand. Prices: 
standard middlings, $34@36 ton; flour 
middlings, $87@38; red dog, $40@41; 
spring wheat bran, $836@37; winter wheat 
bran, $37@38. 

NOTES 


A. P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., spent the Easter holidays 
at Baltimore. 

George H. Seaman, who for many 
years conducted a bakery at Hamburg, 
Pa., died at his home in Reading, Pa., on 
March 27. 

The Neiman bakery, Pottstown, Pa., 
conducted by William H. Neiman, was 
destroyed by fire of an unknown origin 
on March 24. Loss, $10,000. 

In the voluntary bankruptcy proceed- 
ings of Max Erdman, Johnstown, Pa., 
trading as the Western Grocery Co., the 
court named A. L. Schwing as receiver. 

Charles Koch & Co., flour dealers, have 
increased their warehouse space at their 
building, Ferry Street and First Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, so that they can comfortably 
store 8,000 bbls flour. 

J. T. Mordken, of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., Herman 
Smith, of the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, and J. M. Patterson, of 
the Patterson Milling Co., Saltsburg, Pa., 
were recent callers on the trade here. 

John M. Schaeffer, aged 77, a well- 
known grain merchant, died at his home 
at Fleetwood, Pa., on March 26, after an 
illness of two years. For a number of 
years he conducted the Dumn flour mill 
at Fleetwood. Two children survive. 


William C. Elste, connected with the 
Fleischmann Co. at Harrisburg, Pa., 
spent the Easter holidays with his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. Elste, Pitts- 
burgh. The senior Mr. Elste is Fleisch- 
mann district manager at Pittsburgh. 


Frank Leonard, a, 51, who for sev- 
eral years conducted a grocery and flour 
store at Claysville, Pa., died at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, following an operation. Blood 
poisoning, which developed from a cut 
inflicted while he was paring a corn, 
caused the amputation of his right leg. 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, president of 
the Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, has issued a call for a 
see | of the executive committee to 
be held at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
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risburg, April 16, at which time final 
plans will be formulated for the Bedford 
Springs convention, June 16-18. Ac- 
cording to J. Frederick Schofer, more 
than 50 prizes for bakers have been con- 
tributed by flour and supply firms, as 
well as several hundred dollars in cash 
with which to purchase others. 
C. C. Larus. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Du.vutn, Minn.—Interest in the flour 
market was limited during the week end- 
ing March 31. Mill sales were entirely 
routine, and nothing in the situation 
gives promise of immediate improve- 
ment. Occasional buyers booked require- 
ments to tide them over for a time, but 
as a rule the trade seems to have present 
needs pretty well cared for. 

Deliveries on old contracts are fairly 
heavy, and this, with the stuff in transit, 
kept the trade provided for and out of 
the market. The feeling prevails with 
buyers that prices are too high, and they 
want concessions which mills will not 
give. ‘The wheat market was firmer. 
The car situation, while not normal, is 
improved, and further betterment is 
promised. 

Durum flour conditions are very quiet. 
Sales were spasmodic and in small lots. 
Either needs are fairly well covered, or 
users are working on a hand-to-mouth 
policy. 

The rye flour market is without any- 
thing new in the way of improvement in 
demand. Responding to firmness in the 
rye market, the mill advanced quotations 
5@10c bbl. 

A scattered demand for millfeed avail- 
able for quick loading and delivery was 
reported, due to stormy and cold weath- 
er. The general tendency is for an eas- 
ing off in both demand and price. De- 
liveries on contracts are being made as 
fast as they can be filled, and cars placed 
for loading and shipment. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TS Pee 24,920 67 
Previous week .+. 21,560 58 
Tee VOOR oc kes ect --+ 18,830 61 
Two years AGO ..........5. 8,500 23 


NOTES 


H. S. Newell, of H. S. Newell & Co., 
has returned from Florida. 

With light stocks and small receipts, 
flaxseed operators seem to be bullish. 

Parker M, Paine, of Logan & Bryan, 
Chicago, and R. M. Ivey, of the Twin 
City Trading Co., Minneapolis, were on 
*change March 28. . 

More than 50,000 bbls flour were taken 
into store in the week ending March 31, 
in warehouses, by railroads, awaiting 
shipment by water. 

Some Duluth-Superior elevators are 
getting close to the point where they 
can take no more grain, although the ca- 
pacity of the port is not nearly filled. 

S. Berner, of Soren Berner & Co., 
Helsingfors, Finland, was calling on the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. and the Du- 
luth Board of Trade March 26 and 27, 
and left for the East the following day. 

Howard Kellogg, of Buffalo,.who suc- 
ceeded to the presidency of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., on the death of his 
father, Spencer Kellogg, has been elected 
a member of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. 

The cash wheat market shows little 
change from a week ago. Spring wheat 
offerings are light, and are slowly ab- 
sorbed at the going basis. Cars that run 
high in F we bring fancy prices. A 
good and steady demand prevailed for 
durum wheat. The choice milling class 
sold for high prices, while the ordinary 
and off grades were taken at fair quota- 
tions. 

All expectation of an early opening 
of navigation has been dispelled by the 
severely cold weather of March, con- 
tinuing to the end of the month. The 
weather bureau at Duluth reports it the 
coldest March in 53 years. A month 
ago the lake outside of the harbor was 
free of ice; now the ice field extends for 
several miles, and is 10 inches or more 
thick. The harbor ice is 24 to 26 inches 
thick. 

Grain shippers and vesselmen are dick- 
ering over boat space and the opening 
rates for the season of. navigation, but 
little if any business has resulted. . Boat 





63 


owners are holding for 4c per bu for 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, and 31c for 
Georgian Bay ports, without any re- 
strictions as to demurrage, etc. It has 
been rumored that some durum wheat 
was sold to go East, but as far as can 
be learned no tonnage has been char- 
tered to carry it. 
F, G. Cartson. 





NEW ORLEANS 

New Orteans, La.—The pulse of the 
domestic flour trade at New Orleans 
does not show any considerable sign of 
quickening. In the export trade, fair 
sales have been made to Amsterdam, and 
lesser quantities to Cuba and Guate- 
mala. One of the largest New Orleans 
exporters reports that trade with Mexi- 
co is dead. Tariff conditions still re- 

‘main the barrier to an extended flour 
business with that country. 

Flour is quoted to dealers here as fol- 
lows, basis 98’s: Kansas hard winters, 
short patent $6 bbl, 95 per cent $5.80, 
first clear $5.10, second clear $4.25; Okla- 
homa hard winter, short patent $6.20, 
95 per cent $5.90, first clear $5.30, sec- 
ond clear $4.50; Minnesota spring, short 
patent $7.25, 95 per cent $6.85; soft win- 
ter, short patent $7.65, 95 per cent $6.85, 
first clear $5.60, second clear $4.70; No. 
2 semolina $6.90, No. 3 $6.55; corn flour, 
$4.45; corn meal, $3.95; cream meal, 
$4.05; grits, $4.16. 

Bran is quoted at $1.75 and gray 
shorts at $1.92, basis 100’s, cotton. 


NOTES 


J. I. Munoz, manager New Orleans 
branch of the Washburn-Crosby Co., was 
in Memphis, Tenn., and Little Rock, 
Ark., recently on business. 

W. M. Ringer, of the products depart- 
ment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., was 
in New Orleans recently, calling on the 
trade. 

J. S. Waterman & Co. have taken over 
the flour line of the Quaker Oats Co. for 
New Orleans territory, and men will be 
put in the field at once to introduce the 
product to bakers and retailers. 

The “Eat More Wheat” campaign is 
being carried on by flour concerns in 
New Orleans. J. S. Waterman & Co. are 
having the slogan printed on all station- 
ery, and also have an “Eat More Wheat” 
display on the front of their building. 

Epcar Boutwett. 





NORTH CAROLINA MILLERS MEET 

Totevo, Oxnio.—A meeting of the 
North Carolina State Millers’ Association 
was held at the Vance Hotel, Statesville, 
March 14-15, and was one of the best- 
attended meetings this association has 
ever held, more than 60 millers from all 
parts of the state being present. 

The programme included addresses by 
Mayor L. B. Bristol, Statesville, and a 
response for the association by J. C. 
Rogers, Hico Mills, Burlington, N. C; 
by J. B. McLemore, secretary South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, Nashville, 
Tenn; by M. A. Briggs, sales manager 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C., on 
“Self-Rising Flour”; by E. L. Milner, 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., on “Practical Milling,” and by A. 
B. Singleton, Vanco Mills, Henderson, 
N. C., on “The Importance of Knowing 
Your Cost and Selling Flour Accord- 
ingly.” 

Besides the above addresses, there 
were round table talks, and a banquet 
at which R. L. Hammond acted as toast- 
master. A visit of inspection of the 
lants of the Sterling Mills, Inc., and 

e Statesville Flour Mills Co. was also 
part of the programme. 

The following officers were elected: 
Karl Sherrill, Statesville, president; W. 
A. Watson, Greensboro, vice president; 
M. A. Briggs, secretary-treasurer. Invi- 
tations for next year’s meeting were ex- 
tended by those in attendance from High 
Point and Greensboro, but the selection 
of the place was left to the directors of 
the association. 

W. H. Wicarn. 


' One of the latest projects in American 
financial circles to extend a helping hand 
to American business in the Far East has 
come forth in the form of a preliminary 

rmit granted by the Federal Reserve 

oard of the United States authorizing 
the organization of the “Federal Pacific 
Banking Corporation,” with a capital of 


) . 
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Flour sales were extremely light dur- 
ing the past week. Pacific northwestern 
mills are handicapped by the factor which 
has existed throughout the crop year, 
namely, the high cost of the raw material 
resulting from the short crop of 1922. 

This condition makes it extremely dif- 
ficult and often impossible for Pacific 
Coast mills to enter eastern, middle west- 
ern or southeastern markets in competi- 
tion with flour prices based on cheaper 
wheats and, in a considerable measure, 
to retain their local trade in competition 
with foreign flour. In local markets this 
is particularly felt in the difficulty of 
Pacific northwestern mills to meet the 
competition of Montana flours, either in 
the family or bakery trade. Moreover, 
mills which base their quotations on the 
market value of wheat are also losing 
business to those mills, mostly situated 
in the interior of the state, which ignore 
wheat fluctuations and sell on the basis 
of the original cost of their wheat hold- 
ings. 

While mills are still grinding on old 
bookings for the Orient, no new business 
materialized during the week. Even in- 
terior mills, which in instances have been 
quoting 30@40c bbl below the quotations 
of port mills, have been unable to place 
any new business. American mills are 
unable to meet Canadian flour prices, and 
the present oriental demand is being sup- 
plied by Canadian flours. 

The only foreign flour demand is for 
South and Central America, and this is 
not active. For the crop year so far 
about 250,000 bbls flour have been ex- 
ported to those markets from the north 
Pacific Coast. 

Quotations for soft wheat flours are 
largely nominal, as follows: blue-stem 
family patent, basis 49-lb cottons, $7.50 
bbl; pastry flour, basis 98-lb cottons, 
$5.95@6.05; Washington bakers patent, 
$6.75@6.90, 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Dakota, $7.60@8.15 bbl; Montana, $7.15 
@7.50; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.90@7.50. 

The millfeed market is strong, having 
advanced $1 ton during the week. Mill 
stocks of feed are light, and California 
is taking all there is to offer. This has 
been sufficient to advance quotations in 
the face of dull local demand. Wash- 
ington mill-run is selling at $30 ton in 
straight cars. Montana mills are not of- 
fering millfeed. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 


March 25-31 ...... 52,800 $4,485 65 
Previous week ..... 52,800 37,332 71 
VOO? O80 .ccccceces 52,800 19,007 36 
Two years ago..... 52,800 13,575 26 
Three years ago.... 52,800 41,473 79 
Four years ago..... 46,800 16,386 35 
Five years ago..... 46,800 28,400 60 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
March 25-31 ...... 57,00 7 
Previous week ..... 57,000 21,171 37 
YVOOP GBS ....s.c000 57,000 28,927 51 
Two years ago..... 57,060 22,537 40 
Three years ago.... 57,000 57,455 100 
Four years ago..... 57,000 18,181 $1 
Five years ago..... 57,000 30,149 52 
NOTES 


Bread prices were advanced 2c to lic 
for the 114-lb loaf at Tacoma this week, 


following a similar advance at Seattle the 
week before. 

A statement of the earnings of the 
Sperry Flour Co. since its acquisition of 
the Portland Flouring Mills Co.’s prop- 
erties, covering the period Sept. 16 to 
Dec. 31, 1922, issued by the bond house 
of Blyth, Witter & Co., shows combined 
net earnings, after taxes and all interest 
charges, of $437,940. 

The Seattle arrivals and departures of 
vessels operating between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts via the Panama Canal 
last February were 67, against 35 in Feb- 
ruary, 1922. According to the Shipping 
Board’s bureau of research, total inter- 
coastal shipments during the last quarter 
of 1922 amounted to 2,326,500 long tons. 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan.—Advanced prices for 
flour and feed were features of the Utah 
market during the week ending March 
31, although demand showed no material 
gain. Some of the mills have reduced 
their running time, and one of the larger 
Utah plants closed during the week be- 
cause orders for shipping have been 
slowing up. 

Quotations that were made to Califor- 
nia markets during the week showed ma- 
terial advances, $6.50@6.75 bbl for fam- 
ily patents and $6.85 for bakers flour, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., California 
common points, being the prices. The 
southeastern trade has been absorbing 
considerable Utah flour at $6.60@6.70 for 
soft wheat and $6.75@7 for high patents, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Mis- 
sissippi River points. 

Local demand has been steady, the quo- 
tations being $6.25 bbl for family pat- 
ents and $5.75@6 for soft wheat flours, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton 
bags. 

The bran market has been much 
stronger, the Ogden price ee to 
$33@35 ton, f.o.b., Ogden, in car lots, 
and quotations to California points at 
$38@40, car lots, f.o.b., California com- 
mon points. These are the highest prices 
for bran this season. 

Wheat arrivals have been light, just 
enough for the regular milling demand, 
and there are no indications of increased 
activity along this line. The Ogden grain 
market advanced slightly during the 
week, quotations for grain on milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden, 
being $1.23 bu for No. 1 soft white, $1.27 
@1.28 for No. 1 northern spring and 
$1.30 for No. 1 hard winter. 


NOTES 

H. L. Holley, of the Hylton Flour 
Mills, Inc., has returned from a business 
trip to Colorado. 

Organization of Utah into 12 agricul- 
tural districts, with inspectors and help- 
ers, has been started by the Utah state 
board of agriculture under a new law. 

T. C. Winn, mayor of Nephi city, 
Utah, and general executive of the newly 
organized Wheat Growers League, has 
announced that a continued campaign 
will be made to spread the league plan 
of government control of warehouses, 
federal sale of surplus wheat and federal 
guaranty of price stability. 

A. T. Wright, who was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Utah Cereal Food Co., 
which built the first large cereal mill in 
Ogden, will leave in a few days for New 
Zealand to become president of the Mor- 
mon mission. He was treasurer of the 
Utah Cereal Food Co. for several years, 
being prominent in mercantile and finan- 
cial affairs of Ogden. 

Colorado led in beet sugar production 
during the 1922-23 season, with Utah sec- 
ond, according to S. H. Love, ge eae 
of the United States Sugar Mfg. Asso- 
ciation. The other states figuring most 


‘plies here are running short. 


largely in sugar production, in their or- 
der as to quantity, are: Nebraska, Michi- 
an, California, Idaho, Ohio, Montana, 
yoming, Iowa, Washington and Kan- 
sas. The total production was 13,498,000 
bags, compared with 20,403,384 the pre- 


vious year. 
W. E. Zurrann. 
OREGON 
Porttanp, Orecon.—Quietness _ still 
prevails in the flour market. There is 


very little local contracting, and country 
orders are for the most part small. There 
is an occasional inquiry from the Orient, 
but bids are low. Prices here are un- 
changed, and the tone of the market is 
steady. Mills quote family patents at 
$7.55 bbl, bakers hard wheat at $7.05 and 
bakers blue-stem patents at $7.30. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
March 25-31 ...... 67,000 . 8 
Previous week ..... 57,000 22,964 40 
Veer G80 .ccccccecse 57,000 26,014 40 
Two years ago..... 48,000 15,945 33 
Three years ago.... 48,000 24,338 57 
Four years ago..... 42,600 30,773 72 
Five years ago..... 33,000 25,275 76 


The millfeed market is the active fea- 
ture of the milling trade. The demand 
for mill-run and millfeed is very strong, 
particularly from California, and sup- 
The local 
mills quote mill-run at $32 ton and mid- 
dlings at $44. Rolled barley is listed at 
$44@46, rolled oats at $47, scratch feed 
at $49, and cracked corn at $45. 


NOTES 

Corn has moved fairly well, with $33.25 
bid for No. 2 eastern yellow and $82.75 
for No. 3. 

The Oregon Co-operative Grain Grow- 
ers have sent out notice of the annual 
election of district delegates which will 
be held in this city on May 1. 

There is not much buying of wheat 
here, but the local trade has done a fair 
business in the country. Closing bids at 
the exchange: hard white, $1.35 bu; soft 
white, $1.25; western white, $1.24; hard 
winter, northern spring and western red, 


$1.18. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat.—The flour mar- 
ket is inactive. The trade generally is 
fairly well supplied for the time being, 
with little speculative interest prevailing. 
Buyers are generally disposed to buy only 
as their needs require, with little booking 
reported for future requirements. 

Prices are but slightly changed. Da- 
kota fancy patent $7.85@8.40, Dakota 
standard patent $7.50@8.15, clear $7.20, 
Montana fancy patent $7.20@7.85, stand- 
ard $6.90@7.50, clear $6.55; Kansas 
standard, $6.80@7.35, fancy $7.85; east- 
ern first clear, $5.75@6; Washington. and 
Oregon straight grade, $7@7.25, cut-off 
$5.60@5.80,—98’s, cotton, delivered, San 
Francisco. 

The millfeed market is particularly ac- 
tive. Inquiry is general, with very little 
offered by mills, and prices have been 
further advanced $2@3 ton. Eastern red 
bran and mill-run, $34@35; northern 
standard, $34.50@35.50; choice white, $36; 
low grade flour, $43@45. 


NOTES 

The Chamber of Commerce reports the 
following exports of barley during Feb- 
ruary: to the United Kingdom, 492,654 
ctls; various, 7. 

Albert Aymar, 26, a baker employed at 
the Washington Market, was severely 
burned about the face and hands when 
his oven, which he was attempting to 
regulate, produced a flareback. It is 
feared that the sight of his left eye may 
be lost. 

Following are the exports of flour from 
San Francisco for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1923, compiled from statistics of the 
Chamber of Commerce: to China, 35,654 
bbls; Japan, 1,283; Pacific islands, 1,370; 
Philippines, 750; Mexico, 2,226; Central 
America, 9,788; miscellaneous, 634; Unit- 
ed Kingdom and Continent, 44. 


A. W. Scott & Co., hay and grain mer- 
chants, have opened a b office in 
Stockton, taking over m t and 


control of the plant. and business of the 
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San Joaquin Wharf & Warehouse (Co. 
This company, a co-operative organiza- 
tion of 150 farmers, has large hay and 
grain warehouses, barley rolls, grain 
cleaners, and railroad and water trans- 
portation facilities. The Scott company 
will handle its products. , 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont.—Drouth condi- 
tions in California, which are reported as 
seriously threatening the crop of stock 
feed there, have been rather emphatically 
reflected in feed prices of the flour mili- 
ing interests in Montana. There has 
come a pronounced demand to the iuills 
for both bran and middlings, with urgent 
request for early shipments, and as a 
result prices have moved upward $1 ton 
and are quite firm, with forecasts of fur- 
ther advances. 

The local feed demand has been |ess- 
ened. The fine weather which makes it 
possible for stock to do well on the range 
had created a condition that madc the 
California situation an easy solution for 
the mills to dispose of their feedstuff 
output. Other mill product prices have 
stood unchanged. Current quotations: 
patent flour $7 bbl, and first clear %5, in 
981b cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots; bran $26 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $28, same terms. 


NOTES 

Denton, between Lewistown and (‘reat 
Falls on the Milwaukee road, makes 
claim to the record for wheat shipinents 
over the Milwaukee road from the \ion- 
tana wheat belt including the Judith 
basis, of which it is one of the impor- 
tant points. This town has shipped inore 


than 500,000 bus, and there are «out 
100,000 more to go out. The crop of 
1922 in the Denton territory was the 


largest grown there, except for the 
bumper crop of 1916. 

Salesmen of the Trublu Biscuit (o. in 
Montana held a two-day conference in 
Great Falls with J. B. Cooke, of Spo- 
kane, sales manager for the company, 
attached to the Spokane headquarters. 
E. D. Butler, a special representative 
of the company, came from Spokane to 
address the gathering. Those in at- 
tendance from Montana points were: F. 
C. Graham, Helena; C. E. Stout, Butte; 
R. N. Adams, Billings; M. E. Wheil, 
Billings; E. H. Helphrey, Havre; A. W. 
Hinck, Lewistown; J. H. White, Argall, 
and R. W. Mathes, Great Falls. 

Joun A. Corny. 





LOS ANGELES 


Los Anoetes, Cat.— Volume of business 
has been light, buyers’ future needs |cing 
well taken care of. Prices range as fol- 
lows: Kansas short patents, $7@7.15 bbl, 
95’s $6.50@6.65; Montana bakers patents, 
$7@7.25; Utah-Idaho bakers patents, 
$6.75@7; Washington-Oregon bakers, $7 
@7.50. 

There has been a stiffening up of the 
millfeed market, owing to prevailing dry 
weather, and a fair volume of Montana 
mill-run has moved at $35@36 per ton. 
Utah-Idaho red mill-run has been sei!ing 
at $386@37, and white at $38@39. 


INCREASE IN CAR LOADINGS 

The following is authorized by the car 
service division of the American ltuil- 
way Association: More cars have been 
loaded with revenue freight so far in 
1923 than ever before in the history of 
the railroads at this time of year, From 
Jan. 1 to March 17, inclusive, they to- 
taled 9,474,662. This was an incre:se 
of 1,232,574 over the corresponding week 
last yest, and 1,808,466 over the corre- 
sponding period in 1921. It also was a 
substantial increase over the totals ‘or 
the corresponding periods in 1918, 1: 19 
and 1920. Loadin of revenue freight 
during the week which ended on March 
17 totaled 904,286 cars. Compared with 
the corresponding week last year, ('\/s 
was an increase of 89,204, and with ‘ic 
corresponding week in 1921, of 212,80. 








NATIONAL FLOUR CLUBS MEETING 

V. J. Petersen, president of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, Chica:o, 
has announced that the annual meeting 
of this association will be held on Tuc>- 
day, June 5, at New York City tie 
mee to be called to order at 10 


o'clock: a.m. Arrangements -for hea‘- 
rters have not been completed, but 
fey probably will be at the 


modore. 
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Flour sales have been small during the 
past week, buyers saying they were full 
of stock on which they cannot realize, 
even below market price. As a matter 
of fact, it would be difficult to say whaf 
was the market price of any description 
of flour unless a real buyer were found. 
When a particular brand is wanted a 
price can be made which would enable 
the importer to sell at the price the mill 
asks, i.e., if the mill is in the market and 
wishes to sell, but this means a loss to 
the importer on the stock he holds. 

In one or two instances, where the 
mill has experienced a good continental 
demand, the London seller is in a really 
bad way, for if he wishes to meet com- 
petition and keep his brands before the 
trade, he must not only take a loss on 
his saies but get out of stock entirely,— 
and this seems the best way when stor- 
age and rent charges are so heavy,—and 
let the future take care of itself. 

There has been no further reduction in 
the official price of London straight run 
flour, and it is reported that home millers 
are holding frequent meetings to try 
and overcome their present difficulties 
consequent upon overproduction and cut- 
ting of prices. For the moment they 
have little to fear from imported flour, 
so that this would seem to be a propi- 
tious time to put their house in order. 
Certainly it is necessary if reports are 
to be believed. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Medium Canadian export patents are 
today on offer at 34s, c.if., but yester- 
day 6d less would have been taken. Bet- 
ter quality are offered at 35s, c.i.f., while 
top grades can be purchased at 36s. 

Kansas flours are occasionally offered, 
but at 37s for good exports no business 
is possible; medium quality exports, real- 
ly good clears, would come at 32s 6d. 

Minneapolis export patents could still 
be bought at 36s, it is believed, but buy- 
ers here are indifferent. Minneapolis low 
grade is quoted at 26s, c.i.f. 

Australian flours continue to be of- 
fered, but there is little demand. Par- 
cels for March steamer would bring 34s, 
possibly a shade less, but, with the small 
spot demand, buyers are difficult to find. 

lhe official price for London milled 
straight run flour is unchanged at 40s, 
oo which is equal to about 36s, 
e.L.f, 

WHEAT SITUATION 


_Owing to further buying on the Con- 
tinent, the wheat market has had a’ dis- 
tinctly firm tone today, and finished off 
at the best, in spite of weaker American 
advices this morning. It must be grati- 
fying to holders of wheat to find the 
Continent of Europe such a persistent 
purchaser, and although we in England 
seem to have got into a rut as regards 
prices, yet any decline below the pres- 
ent level always brings in buying orders 
from the rest of Europe, and the balance 
of values is at once restored. 

With the harder feeling, there has 
been a better business doing in London, 
and dealers say it has been the best day’s 
trading for over a week. This, however, 
must not be taken as a largely increased 
volume, for the quantity is even now 
nothing to boast about, but after the 


poor trade lately traders are satisfied 
with small improvement. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour in London, although 
not large, are ample for the present 
demand. The quantities, given in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, are as follows: from the 
United States, Atlantic, 8,784; Australia, 
5,704; Continent, 507; Argentina, 1,114. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The market today has been better and 
prices have .been well maintained, the 
feature being that Manitobas for April- 
May have at last realized a premium over 
nearer positions. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba on passage has been sold at 45s, 
March shipment at 45s, and April-May 
at 45s $d. Rosafe, 621,-lb, for January- 
February sold at 44s 3d. Choice white 
Karachi sold at 45s 714d, May-June. 


MILL OFFALS 


Demand was a little better, and hold- 
ers are inclined to ask an advance; this, 
however, stops business. London milled 
bran is offered at £6 15s per ton, and 
middlings at £6 12s 6d, both ex-mill. 
Plate pollards are firmly held at last 
week’s prices, viz. £5 7s 6d, c.i.f., but 
buyers are scarce. Fine Plate middlings 
are unchanged at £8, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


There is practically nothing to report, 
except that some Canadian mills’ which 
have been offering at low prices have ad- 
vanced their ideas of value, not on ac- 
count of the amount of business they 
have done in this country, but presum- 
ably because the situation warrants it. 
Demand has neither increased nor de- 
creased during the week, one importer 
remarking today that the only satisfac- 
tory feature about the trade was that 
stocks have not increased. Midlothian 
and Aberdeen prices are unchanged at 
50s and 44s 9d, respectively, ex-granary. 
London milled is offered at 43s, ex-mill. 
American milled oatmeal could be bought 
at 38s 6d, and rolled oats at 39s 6d, c.i.f., 
but buyers are not prepared to pay these 
prices until forced to do so. 


GERMAN FINANCE 


It is reported in the Times that Ger- 
many’s floating debt has increased twelve- 
fold during the present year, having now 
reached the sum of 3,588,246,000,000 
marks. The returns of revenue from 
taxation show that two thirds of the 
current expenditure has had to be bor- 
rowed. The government was counting 
on a considerable increase in income 
from the enhanced rates of postage which 
it recently put into effect, but the re- 
verse has been the outcome, for the num- 
ber of letters sent through the post have 
decreased one half and the number of 
parcels 43 per cent. The foreign postage 
on a letter under one ounce costs 300 
marks, while the domestic rates are pro- 
portionately high, so as. few letters as 
possible are sent. 

During the past few weeks the ten- 
dency has been for food prices and 
other necessities to soar rapidly, while 
wages are not being augmented in the 
same ratio. The economic depression is 
becoming so bad that some leading in- 
dustrialists recently appointed a deputa- 
tion to lay their ditticulties before the 
government. Unemployment is growing, 
but the greatest hardship and suffering 
exist among journalists, authors, doctors 
and clerks, whose incomes remain sta- 
tionary. 


GLUT OF POTATOES IN IRELAND 


A serious position prevails with regard 
to the potato trade in Ireland, which is 
having a bad effect on demand for both 
flour and oatmeal. Never before in the 
lifetime of the oldest inhabitant has Ire- 


land been unable to sell its crop of po- 
tatoes. At present, except for home 
consumption, which is small in compari- 
son to the size of the crop, Irish potatoes 
are unsalable, despite the fact that this 
year the crop is one of the finest ever 
grown, taking both quality and quantity 
into consideration. The potatoes are en- 
tirely free from disease, and yet farm- 
ers are unable to get £1 per ton in quan- 
tity for shipment, for the simple reason 
that, if merchants bought, there is no 
place where they can sell them. 

The south of England is generally in 
the market at this time of the year, but 
this season the glut is almost as great in 
England and Scotland as it is in Ire- 
land, and they find they have more po- 
tatoes than they need. 

The Ulster Farmers’ Union conferred 
with potato shippers last week to see if 
some means could not be taken to find a 
market for the surplus crop, it being 
pointed out that arrangements could 
surely be made to ship some to those 
countries in need of food, instead of 
sending money. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


It was decided some time ago to erect 
a number of huge grain elevators at 
Cape Town and Durban, South Africa, 
and a considerable amount of work has 
already been done on the buildings, but 
some formidable difficulties have pre- 
sented themselves, which has meant the 
expenditure of far more money than 
was originally estimated. 
«At Durban the pile system first pro- 
posed had to be abandoned and the plan 
adopted of sinking concrete cylinders 
down to rock level. This scheme also 
met with trouble, as the ground moved 
and displaced the cylinders. The diffi- 
culty can be overcome, it is said, but it 
will mean that still more money will 
have to be sunk in the enterprise. 


NOTES 


W. H. Rutherfurd, of W. H. Ruther- 
furd & Co., flour importers, Glasgow, is 
spending a few days in London, accom- 
panied by his brother. 

John C. Koster, export manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
and consul of the Netherlands in Kansas 
City, arrived in London this week from 
the States and, after spending a couple 
of days here, crossed to Holland. He 
expects to be over here several weeks, 
and will visit the various markets in the 
interests of his firm. 


LIVERPOOL 

There has Keen very little fluctuation 
in the wheat market, but the general 
tendency has been downward, and new 
low records have been touched for Mani- 
tobas. Shipments have been rather small- 
er, and the total floating supply to this 
country is much below the average. 
Prices are about 1s per qr down. Liver- 
pool graded wheat futures have ruled 
practically unchanged, and are quoted 
for March at 9s 734d, compared with 9s 
74%d a week ago, while May is 9s 734d, 
compared with 9s 714d. 

The feeling of gloom which has per- 
meated the import flour trade for many 
weeks is lifting, and a distinct note of 
optimism prevails, chiefly owing to the 
fact that Manitoba millers are beginning 
to bring their prices more into line. 
Manitoba patents can now be bought for 
March seaboard at 33s 6d, c.i.f., at which 
price they can at last enter into competi- 
tion with the English millers. 

Australian patents for March sea- 
board are also easier at 35s, c.i.f., and on 
spot at about 38s. Kansas patents are 
still too dear at about 37s, c.i.f., and are 
practically unquoted on spot. The re- 
mainder of the once famous Chinese 


flour, imported by the Wheat Commis- 
sion during the war, and which caused 
more claims and trouble than any other 
known flour, has at last been cleared up 
for pig feeding purposes. 

The demand for home milled flour re- 
mains quiet, and there is nothing of any 
special interest to report. It is not safe 
to give any fixed figure for the prices 
which millers are taking, but the average 
is unchanged from last week, viz: pat- 
ents, 39@40s; straight run, 37s; bakers, 
34s@34s 6d. 

Very little business is passing in for- 
ward shipment of low grade flours. 
American second clears are at last com- 
ing into line at about 25s 9d, cif. 
March-April shipment, but Plate flour is 
still a good deal below this at about £9 
7s 6d per ton, c.i.f., for March. 


MILLFEED 


Feedingstuffs are in poor demand. 
American linseed cakes are getting lower. 
They are quoted at £9 12s 6d for May to 
August shipment, and there are a few 
sellers at about £9 10s, c.i-f. 


AUSTRALIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER 

On March 7 the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Association entertained some  distin- 
guished Australian visitors, among whom 
were the Right Honorable Sir Joseph 
Cook, G.C.M.G., high commissioner for 
Australia; Major O. C. W. Fuhrman, 
O.B.E., secretary to the high commis- 
sioner; A. H. Ashcroft, agent-general 
for Tasmania; Sir James D. Connolly, 
agent-general for Western Australia; 
and Sir Edward Lucas, agent-general 
for South Australia. 

Thomas Rome, chairman of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbor Board; R. Watson 
Rome, London traffic agent; J. F. Caroe, 
A. W. Willmer and L. A. P. Warner 
comprised the docks board party. There 
was also a fair attendance of the mem- 
bers of the Corn Trade Association in- 
vited to meet the high commissioner and 
his party. 

The conference was presided over by 
J. Marshall Reid (of Reid & Glasgow), 
and a very interesting discussion took 
place concerning the advantages of hav- 
ing wheat shipped in bulk instead of in 
bags. 

Sir James Connolly laid great stress on 
the importance of emigration to Aus- 
tralia, pointing out that whereas, before 
the war, Western Australia did not 
grow enough wheat for its own popula- 
tion, today it is a about 20,000,- 
000 bus, and could bring the figure up to 
100,000,000 if it had the population to 
do it. At the end of the proceedings the 
deputation visited the news room, and in 
the evening was entertained at dinner 
by the lord mayor at the Town Hall. 


SCOTLAND 


The Scottish flour market is soft. Buy- 
ers appear to be convinced that they can 
get stuff still cheaper, and they are con- 
tent to buy sparingly. Australian is the 
main flour on the market. The supply 
totals 60,000 to 70,000 sacks, and other 
consignments ordered for February and 
March shipment are coming along. 

The importers believe that although 
the government pools in Australia, since 
their collapse, have been superseded by 
voluntary pools, Australian holders will 
probably have to accept lower prices in 
order to induce stuff to move in quantity. 
Home millers share the bulk of the trade 
with Australian flour, but no one is mak- 
ing money, and wheat sellers are in no 
better condition. 4 

Millers and the flour importers are not 
oo to criticizing the price of bread, 

ut local millers believe that the first 
move to revive the trade should be a cut 
in the cost of the loaf to the public. It 
is felt that the. bakers have held long 
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enough to the 9d loaf, and that if a cut 
were made and a secondary grade loaf 
were introduced, trade would improve 
all round. 
FLOUR PRICES 

The current prices for flour on the 
c.i.f. basis are as follows: home millers’ 
ordinary grades of Manitobas and win- 
ters, 33s per sack of 280 lbs; best grade 
Manitobas and winters, about 34s 6d. 
So far as their turnover is concerned, the 
home millers appear to be selling their 
better grades more freely than the lower 
stuff. Imported Manitoba export pat- 
ents are offering at 33s 6d@34s, on spot 
and for shipment, while other grades 
range 35@36s. Kansas flours are still 
out of line. Australian flour is quoted at 
34s 6d for shipment, but is being offered 
on spot as low as 33s. American winters 
are about 39s, and Canadian winters 35s, 


A PHYSIOLOGISTS REGRETS 

A neglect of oatmeal and porridge by 
the consumer is still a leading feature of 
the cereals market, and trade would 
seem rather to go from bad to worse. 
Ireland is always a land of plain fare, 
but Scottish oatmeal merchants who have 
been testing the Irish markets with offers 
lately report discouraging results. One 
letter received from Ireland in reply to 
an attempt to trade states that there 
was a time when this firm did its own 
oatmeal milling, but it had ceased now 
as there was absolutely no demand. 

What is headed in the local daily press 
here as the “Porridge Lament” has been 
uttered by Professor Noel Paton, of 
Glasgow University, a leading physiolo- 
gist in Scotland, who assisted the govern- 
ment during the war in assessing what 
rations were necessary for the well-being 
of the community. 

Speaking on March 10 to a meeting of 
the Workers’ Educational Association 
held at Glasgow University, Professor 
Paton gave results of a dietary study of 
the laboring classes of Glasgow. The 
opinion of the investigator was that 
careful mothers among the masses suc- 
ceeded extraordinarily well, considering 
that they had no knowledge of the en- 
ergy value of different foodstuffs to 
guide them. He expressed much regret 
that white bread is taking the place of 
porridge to such an extent in the dietary 
of the country, but he did not elaborate 
this thesis. 

MILLFEED 


Feedingstuffs dealers have not yet 
given up hope that a demand on a winter 
scale may develop for a few weeks. 
While, according to the calendar, we 
should be within sight of the opening of 
the grass season, we have not yet had a 
real taste of frosty weather, and Scot- 
tish climatic vagaries have achieved 
stranger things than a cold spell at the 
end of March. The reopening of the 
Irish mills has not made much difference 
in the general demand for offals, which 
was not too buoyant, even with the ad- 
vantageous circumstance of this extra 
source to supply. 

The feature of the Scottish market is 
that common thirds are cheaper than 
bran. The latter is offered at about £8 
per ton, while common thirds are avail- 
able at £7 10s@£7 15s. Fine thirds 
command £8@£8 15s. Stocks of feed- 
ingstuffs in general, while not heavy, are 
more than equal to demand. 

China beans, which are always in re- 
quest for Fey to meet the needs of 
the large dairy farming area in the west 
of Scotland, are now offered at about 
£11 10s on spot. The best value among 
feedingstuffs at present are Indian peas, 
of which the supply is good and the 
prices range £9 15s@£10 per ton. 


THE SCOTTISH BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 


The exhibition of the bakery, grocery 
and allied trades opened formally in 
Glasgow on March 12. The opening 
ceremony was performed by Lady Pax- 
ton, wife of the lord provost of Glas- 
gow, who, as the head of the municipal- 
ity, has a special interest in the welfare 
of these exhibitions, since they are en- 
couraged as a means of making the 
municipal exhibition hall a self-support- 
ing undertaking. 

n collaboration with the corporation 
of Glasgow are various national trade 
organizations, including the Scottish As- 
sociation of Master Bakers. While bak- 


ing competitions both in bread and in 
fancy goods occupy a prominent part in 





the show, the flour trade is not to any 
large extent directly interested in the 
event. 

At a luncheon preceding the opening 
ceremony J, H. Macadam, London, repre- 
sented the English master bakers. Thomas 
Melvin, Inverness, the Scottish president 
of the master bakers, expressed the view 
that one of the attractions of the exhibi- 
tion would be the demonstration by the 
students attending the bakery school of 
the Royal Technical College of Glasgow. 
The Master Bakers’ Association, he as- 
sured his hearers, was taking more and 
more interest in technical education, and 
hoped in the future to have more schol- 
arships available for its young crafts- 
men. 


“IRELAND 

This has been a dull week for the 
flour trade. Selling at a decline is bad 
enough, but what has made the situa- 
tion worse has been the desperate anxiety 
on the part of some importers to let go 
of spot and passage flour at any reason- 
able bid, Siianen alae been accepted 
fully 1s@1s 6d per sack less than the 
flour could be bought for. Dublin and 
the south of Ireland have not been so 
bad, importers there refusing to slaugh- 
ter at such low figures; but cutting has 
been very rife in Belfast and the north. 

Dublin and southern millers are just 
getting into their stride again after the 
strike, but Belfast shows no sign of any 
attempt at a settlement. The master 
millers are determined that they will not 
start up the mills again at the old wages. 

Prices are again lower for all classes 
of og flour. The very best short 
patents have been quoted for March- 
April seaboard at 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 38s, Dublin, while others have been 
offering even below this. 

Export patents have been very low, 
and a well-known brand could have been 
secured for April at 34s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and Is more Dublin. There 
have been offers as low as 33s 6d, Bel- 
fast, and 34s 6d, Dublin, April seaboard, 
but only a small lot here and there has 
been worked. 

Minneapolis flours are mostly out of 
line, the exception being one well-known 
brand for which 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and about 37s, spot, is obtainable, owing 
to stocks being very small. 

American soft winters are not at all 
competitive. It is questionable whether 
any really good export patent can be 
bought under about 41s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast, and 42s, Dublin, and even poorer 
grades are not below 40s, making busi- 
ness for shipment impossible against 
English and Australian competition. 
Spot winters are almost nonexistent, and 
any on the market are being sold at a 
smart loss. 

There has been perhaps more interest 
taken in Australian flours than any 
others, and some little scattering lots 
have been sold. They are selling on a 
basis of 35s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast, on 
passage, and millers are pressing very 
hard for business for shipment. 

Pacific Coast flours have been more 
freely offered, and repeated attempts 
made to work some shipment business on 
the basis of about 35s, c.i.f., either port, 
but as far as can be gathered no trans- 
actions have taken place. 


OATMEAL 


There is not much life in the oatmeal 
trade, and business has been difficult in 
all positions. Some spot sales have been 
put through in flaked oats of foreign 
manufacture at about 40@42s per 280 
Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, while 
38@40s, net, c.i.f., is asked for March- 
April seaboard. 

Stocks are, on the whole, quite ample 
for all requirements. In Belfast and the 
north there are indications that they 
are too heavy for requirements, and 
there are a few lots in store which im- 
porters would be glad to get rid of at 
a cut price. 

MILLFEED 


Mill offals have maintained a firm tone, 
and the demand for all classes of im- 
ported is The south of Ireland 
millers have not got going. yet, and home 
made in that district has not so far had 
any appreciable effect, so that the de- 
mand is all for English and foreign. 
Stocks in merchants’ hands, both north 
and south, are small, and arrivals are 
going straight into consumption. 
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Finest broad white is still worth £77 
10s per ton, delivered, and best qualities 
of broad red run up to £10 10s. There 
has been quite a good business in import- 
ed white bran in uneven weights, but a 
great deal of it has to be emptied and 
put into 112-lb bags, which adds to the 
price, and £10 is then easily made for it, 
delivered. Pollards are in good request. 
Common sorts of Plate have fetched as 
high as £8@9 per ton, full delivered 
terms, but English sorts are worth fully 
£1 per ton more. Fine white sharps are 
maintaining their price of £11. 

The demand for feedingstuffs con- 
tinues fairly good. In the north, Indian 
meal is quoted at £9 12s 64d@£9 lds per 
ton, and in Dublin nothing under £9 17s 
6d would be accepted. The flaked va- 
riety for cattle feeding is selling at £2 
- ton above this price, and is in brisk 
emand at the moment. Linseed cakes 
are dull and depressed. Although there 
is no change in price for shipment, sell- 
ers are pressing very hard for sales on 
spot, and it would be possible to buy 
good Canadian cake at equal to £10 per 
ton, net, c.if., Belfast, for spot or near- 
at-hand lots. Stocks are beginning to ac- 
cumulate, and there are more sellers than 
buyers. Cotton cakes are in better de- 
mand, though this end of the business 
has fallen flat the past few days. Al- 
though there is very little imported cake 
on the market, sellers of home made 
freely offer at £14 per ton, full landed 
terms. 


HOLLAND 


From the American millers’ point of 
view, the Holland flour market is dead, 
the home milled commodity reigning su- 
preme. Demand, instead of improving, 
as is usual at this time of the year when 
vegetables are getting scarcer and pota- 
toes of poorer quality, shows no sign of 
improvement. It may be presumed that 
economic conditions have something to do 
with this. The number of men out of work 
is increasing, and under such conditions 
the natural waste of ordinary times must 
be eliminated; moreover, the prices of 
vegetables keep low, and this tends like- 
wise to a smaller consumption of flour. 

However, the overruling feature of 
the flour market is the cheapness of 
home milled flour, which today was of- 
fered at 15.75 florins per 100 kilos, deliv- 
ered at the bakeries here, which is equal 
to $6.56 bbl, delivered. Reckoning the 
cost of delivery at 35c per 100 kilos at 
the lowest, the price quoted means a 
parity of $6.15 per 100 kilos, c.if., and 
speaks for itself. 

American offers, therefore, are out of 
line, and ~~ a superior straight 
grade might find a buyer on a similar 
basis, the buying would be slow, as home 
milled flour is acknowledged to be good 
and requires no blending. 

It is reported that a few American 
mills were offering their hard wheat 
patent at around $6.80, which does not 
compare unfavorably with the home 
price, but, as it turned out, the atten- 
tion given to such offers was small. If 
the home milled commodity had been 
less superior, such offers would undoubt- 
edly have resulted in sales, but the want 
of such patent flour is not felt at pres- 
ent, and the only prospect for doing 
business with this market is for a quality 
equaling the home milled flour at an en- 
ticing . 

Stocks are getting somewhat reduced, 
but slowly and only by hard pressure, 
and by sacrificing a reasonable profit. 


GREECE 

A correspondent writes, under date of 
March 5, that conditions have improved 
materially in Greece during the past two 
months, and points out that, although 
the drachma has not improved, there 
has been a great improvement in gov- 
ernment finance. 

Although actual statistics are not at 
hand, it is believed that about 215,000 
tons of grain have been contracted for 
recently, including 10,000 tons of rye and 
1,000 tons of corn. For all this business 
confirmed credits have been opened, as 
usual, in America without the slightest 
difficulty, and owing to the fact that pur- 
chases have been made from day to day 
and not in large quantities there has 
been very little effect on the exchange 
market. Besides these, some large con- 
tracts have been made with Argentina 
for wheat. 


Despite the fact that the governient 
has been making large purchases of 
grain, there has been still a fairly yoo 
demand for American flour in Greece. 
Considerable quantities have been bouvcht 
for February, March and April Lip- 
ment, especially of durum first clear. 
This business is being done, as usual, 01, 4 
confirmed credit basis in New York. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


In anticipation of the new tariff 4 
deal of excitement has prevailed ip 
our circles during the last three or 
four days. Bakers have been buying 
heavily to profit by the difference he- 
tween the old and new tariff, and im- 
porters have placed orders with }}ul- 
garia for wheat and flour with the sume 
end in view. 

On March 1 it was announced tha’ the 
new tariff would be five times hivher 
than heretofore, and that the price of 
bread would be increased accordiy,ly; 
also that flour in store, on which «uty 
had already been paid, would be {:xed 


with the difference between the old and 
new tariffs. 
The introduction of this new tari'} has 


completely upset holders of flour, 
sack of American flour will no\ 
2 liras more than a sack of local juilled 
flour of corresponding quality. ‘T)« im- 
porters, at a conference, decid! to 
point out to the ministry of con verce 
at Angora the disadvantages whic!: may 
result from the immediate applic ition 
of the new tariff, so far as existing 
stocks are concerned, and promis! to 
sell at the prices ruling on Feb. 20. and 
thus provide cheap bread for the local 
population. 

No answer to this manifesto has <o far 
been received, but all warehouses have 
received orders not to deliver a hag of 
flour until further notice, and they must 
produce a declaration stating the \juan- 
tity of stocks in bond. Thus no sales 
to bakers have been made the pas! few 
days, on account of the sellers’ inability 
to make deliveries. It is generally be- 
lieved, however, that the addition:! tax 
will have to be paid on existing stocks. 
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ARRIVALS 

Arrivals during the past fortnight were 
as follows, in sacks of 140 lbs: flour ‘rom 
America, 6,208 sacks; from Marseilles, 
1,000; from Bulgaria, 14,303; from \l- 
exandria, 500. In all, 22,011 sacks of 
140 lbs were received, in addition to 
which 1,355 tons wheat from Bulgiria 
and another 650 from Thrace are re- 
ported to have arrived between Fel. 19 
and March 3. 

There is but little export to Saloniki, 
at present, the quantity amounting to 
about 5,000 sacks of 140 lbs the last 15 
days; besides, there is no more flour in 
transit, as every one was too busy | 
ing speculative sales on the differcice 
between the old and new tariffs. 

The prices at which sales were ™ 
on Feb. 28 were as follows: from Amer- 
ica, in sacks of 140 lbs, hard wheat })t- 
ents $5.85, soft wheat patents $5.65, hird 
wheat first clears $5.65, durum wheat 
first clears $4.60, hard wheat sec: nd 
clears $4.25; locally milled extra, *).(9 
per 72 kilos; Bulgarian OO, $5.40 per 
63 kilos; Roumanian soft, $5.15 per 43 
kilos; French tuzelle, $5.65 per 63 k 

Exchanges fluctuate around 700 })\s- 
ters to the pound sterling, and 6S« to 
the Turkish pound, with a downw rd 
tendency. 
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CENTRAL EUROPE AND TI! 
BALTIC 

A Hamburg correspondent, wer 
date of March 6, gives the following i"- 
formation in regard to trading conli- 
tions in central Europe and the Bi 
states: 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


This market has been very stagn:nt. 
and at certain periods it was imposs' '¢ 
to sell flour at any price. Mills «1d 
merchants should be especially care’! 
at the present time; some business W'S 
closed lately, but special terms of p*y- 
ment had to be granted in order to s°- 
cure the contracts. 

There are a number of new firms '1 
the flour trade who cannot be regarded 
as dependable. They have resorted (0 
the flour and grain trade because tly 
find it difficult, owing to the stringent 
measures regulating the traffic in fore)" 
currencies, to make easy profits, and are 
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jooking for another field to suit their in- 
clinations. 

Business appears to be reviving a lit- 
tle, but there is no opportunity yet to 
make large sales. 


AUSTRIA 


Here the conditions are similar to 
those in Czecho-Slovakia, because the two 
markets are practically interdependent. 


DANZIG (POLAND) 

There has been a slight movement in 
this market, and some small orders have 
been received. Special attention cought 
to be paid to strict contracts and clear 
terms of payment; great caution is nec- 
essary in every way. 

LATVIA, ESTHONIA, LIVONIA, FINLAND 

The ports of entrance are blocked by 
ice, and business is dull. 


GERMANY 


On account of the improvement in the 
value of the German mark, business was 
rather brisk. It is to be regretted that 
anumber of American mills are not as 
prompt in their shipments as they used to 
be, as otherwise a larger and more satis- 
factory business could be done. 

Business has slackened somewhat the 
past week, and at present the market 
can only take up limited quantities, 


INDIAN JUTE SITUATION 


Crop Hstimate Increased, but Output Still 
Below Normal, According to Review by 
Uniied States Department of Commerce 


The Department of Commerce has 
made public the following résumé of the 
jute situation in India: 

“The Indian jute situation has changed 
somewhat since early in December, as the 
1922-23 crop has now been found to ex- 
ceed the Indian department of agricul- 
ture’s September estimate of 4,236,828 
bales of 400 Ibs each, according to a re- 
port from Trade Commissioner C. C. 
Batchelder, Calcutta, received by the 
Department of Commerce. It is now 
variously estimated that the crop of 
1922 will be somewhere about 5,000,000 
to 6,000,000 bales. The normal crop up 
to three years ago averaged about 8,000,- 
000 bales per annum. The decrease dur- 
ing the last three years has been due pri- 
marily to the great fall in price during 
the world slump, which led to a reduc- 
tion in acreage. The yield per acre has 
been about normal. The Indian farmers 
have preferred to cultivate rice because 
of the relative price yield between the 
two crops. 

“The yield per acre of jute during the 
period of low prices was about $41.75, 
compared to about $17.75 for rice. How- 
ever, the high prices of raw jute now 
current will tend to stimulate its pro- 
duction for the coming season. With 
the present market price at 16 rupees 
per maund for jute and 5 rupees per 
maund for rice, the relative yields per 
acre would be approximately $65 for 
Jute and $18.12 for rice. Under these 
circumstances it is expected that there 
will be large sowings in April, although 
it is claimed by some that there is only 
enough seed on hand to produce about 
7,000,000 bales. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the government has some seed 
In reserve which may be drawn upon in 
case of an emergency. 

“The average annual American demand 
for jute, both raw and woven, is approxi- 
mately 320,000 tons, and India produces 
about the whole of the total world’s sup- 
Ply. The decrease in production during 
the past two or three years, and the re- 
cent revival in prices through general 
tecovery of business in the world, except 
central Europe and Russia, has undoubt- 
edly reduced the invisible jute reserves 
and there is not likely to be much of a 
carry-over, either in the interior of In- 
dia or elsewhere from the 1922-23 crop. 

While the demand for jute has shown 
an increase throughout the United States 
and in many other countries, there has 
been a decreased demand from Europe, 
oo it has only been possible to meet the 

emands of the world from the low crops 
of 1920-21-22 because of the lessened re- 
quirements of Russia and central Europe. 
halen July 1 to Dec. 31, 1922, 450,000 
St €s of jute were shipped to the United 

ates, compared with 225,000 for the 
oon period in the previous year. The 
otal jute exports from Calcutta to all 
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places for this period in 1922 were 2,050,- 
000 bales, compared with 1,475,000 in 
1921. The largest consumers of jute 
are the Calcutta mills, which ordinarily 
take about one half: of the total crop. 
At the present time it is estimated that 
they can take in the vicinity of 5,000,000 
bales when running anywhere near ca- 
pacity. 

“The shortage of raw jute due to the 
small crops of the last two seasons has 
been a matter of knowledge among the 
Indian jute mills for a long time, and 
most of them have already secured sup- 
plies to last well into the new crop. A 
good demand for cloth is now in evi- 
dence, both from foreign markets and 
from the makers of bags in India, and as 
the stock of ready goods unsold is esti- 
mated at only about 30,000,000 to 50,- 
000,000 yards, which is less than a half 
month’s production, the future course of 
the market is very uncertain. At first 
sight it would seem as if the jute mills 
must be making very large profits, but 
these are based chiefly on stocks of jute 
bought at old low prices, and raw jute 
is now so high that there is only a small 
margin of profit at present raw jute 
prices. 

“Prices of raw jute and jute goods for 
the immediate future depend mostly on 
business conditions in the United States 
and other countries, and on the continua- 
tion of the present demand. The un- 
doubted increase in planting this year 
would predicate ultimate lower prices.” 

The September estimate of this year’s 
acreage received recently by G. E. 
Adams, president of the Cleveland-Akron 
Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio, from Calcutta, 
places the total area sown at 1,456,000 
acres, against 1,518,000 in 1921-22 and 
an average for the previous 10 years of 
about 2,700,000 acres. The table of sta- 
tistics made available by the Cleveland- 
Akron company follows: 


Estimated Estimated *Exports, 

acreage yield in 400-1b 

Season— sown 400-1b bales bales 
1905-06... 3,128,300 8,140,900 4,136,361 
1906-07... 3,482,900 9,206,400 4,506,333 
1907-08... 3,974,300 - 9,819,800 4,403,175 
1908-09... 2,856,700 6,398,800 4,630,611 
1909-10... 2,876,600 7,287,600 4,009,373 
1910-11... 2,937,800 8,011,000 3,531,066 
1911-12... 3,110,600 8,291,700 4,626,250 
1912-18... 2,973,200 9,938,800 4,942,161 
1913-14... 2,915,300 8,998,900 4,192,718 
1914-15... 3,352,200 10,480,900 2,967,062 
1915-16... 2,376,000 7,436,800 3,106,762 
1916-17... 2,702,800 8,379,300 2,810,427 
1917-18... 2,736,200 8,908,200 Feccnede 
1918-19... 2,500,400 7,038,700 f...+... 
1919-20... 2,836,900 8,547,300 3,359,151 
1920-21... 2,509,000 5,978,000 2,343,003 
1921-22... 1,518,000 4,065,000 2,967,953 
1922-28... 1,456,000 GReEee 3s s eo evcce 


*Including cuttings and rejections to all 
parts. tNot available. 





JAPANESE AGRARIAN PROBLEMS 


Commercial Attaché James F. Abbott, 
Tokio, submits to the Department of 
State the following report on Japanese 
agriculture: 

“Reduction of the obligations of the 
farmers to the government, adjustment 
of the price of rice, and settlement of 
the disputes between landowners and 
their tenant farmers are some of the 
urgent agricultural questions for which 
various remedies were proposed in a re- 
cent conference of the Central Agricul- 
tural Association. 

“Among other things, it was advocated 
that ‘the department of agriculture be 
separated from the department of agri- 
culture and commerce, and that the di- 
rection of the adjustment of farms and 
rice fields be transferred to the central 
government. The conference felt that 
systems for promoting the welfare of 
farmers should be studied, and that agri- 
cultural education should be promoted 
and improved. Farmers owning farms 
should be protected, and tenant farmers 
should be encouraged to own farms by 
providing funds to them at low rates of 
interest. Official control of the fertilizer 
business, enactment of the proposed ag- 
ricultural insurance law, and measures 
for the settlement of disputes between 
landowners and tenants were also advo- 
cated. 

“It is planned to %timulate the self- 
consciousness of farmers by contributing 
to their political education and by en- 
couraging the organization of agrarian 
associations. The present crisis in agri- 
culture is one of the most pressing prob- 
lems in Japan, and one in which a good 
deal of interest is being taken at the 
present time.” 














I have just finished one of those Eng- 
lish biographies which, wandering all 
over the place, pad-out into three or 
four hundred pages what might easily 
have been said in ten. In this particular 
instance, a biography of H. G. Wells, 
the author, in lieu of actual information 
regarding his subject, has quoted at 
great length from Wells and ends with 
a chapter or two on the flora of Essex, 
—for no reason other than to prolong 
the agony. There is no bibliography at- 
tached and even the impressions of 
Wells’s personality and life are frag- 
mentary and hazy. Selections from 
Wilde, Belloc and Moore, with no bear- 
ing upon his subject, are thrown in to 
glut the work into something resembling 
a book; presumably the sort of book one 
wishes on a relative at Christmastide or 
Yom Kippur as the case may be. 

Because I recently compiled a bibliog- 
raphy of Frank Norris for The Publish- 
er’s ‘Weekly, which was _ subsequently 
edited until it resembled nothing on 
earth, various well-meaning friends have 
advised me to write a book on Norris 
and I have been more or less assured 
that a reputable publishing concern 
will handle it. Aside from knowing 
merely the salient features of Norris’ 
life, the great difficulty is that I am in 
complete ignorance of the trees and 
birds of his native California, and the 
modern biography demands trees and 
birds and long random selections in order 
that the volume may be massive enough 
to sell for two dollars and a half. Call 
it laziness if you like, but I have reason 
for passing up the suggestion. As a 
matter of fact, everything pertaining to 
Frank Norris has already been written 
and that which is still of interest may be 
summarized in less than two columns; 
“with room to pass comfortably,” as they 
say of trains running through the Salem 
tunnel. 

* * 


Frank Norris was born in Chicago in 
1870, and in 1902 died in San Francisco. 
Despite his untimely end, before he had 
remotely approached the maturity of his 
powers, he had realized in fiction, as no 
one had yet done, the western type. 
Bret Harte had drawn the pioneer, but 
that generation had passed away, to be 
succeeded by the capitalist, the railroad 
builder, the giant farmer, the specula- 
tor, the journalist, even the poet and 
painter. And each of these types in the 
peculiar guise of our new western civili- 
zation, Norris had embodied in his bril- 
liant and realistic stories. 

At an early age Norris went to San 
Francisco with his parents and in that 
city graduated from the high school in 
1887. A few years later he was studying 
art in Paris and writing for American 
newspapers, and in 1890 he returned to 
America and became a freshman at the 
University of California. In 1895 Norris 
was a post-graduate student at Harvard, 
and during this period he completed two 
novels, “McTeague” and “Vandover and 
the Brute.” A year after leaving Harvard, 
Norris was in South Africa taking part 
in the Jameson raid and incidentally cor- 
responding for the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. His visit terminating with his ex- 
pulsion by the Boers, he returned to San 
Francisco and joined the staff of The 
Wave. There, besides contributing to 
various periodicals, he managed to write 
his third novel, “Moran of the Lady 
Letty,” or “Shanghaied,” as it is called 
in England. In order of publication, 
“Moran of the Lady Letty” is, however, 
first among his novels, and the publicity 
which it brought him won as well a posi- 
tion with the publishing firm of Double- 
day, Page & Company in New York. Al- 
though abandoning editorial work in or- 
der to give his full time to the writing 
of novels, he remained in New York un- 
til shortly before his death. The autumn 
of 1902—the last days of his life—Norris 
spent with his wife and little daughter 
on his ranch at Gilroy, California, plan- 
ning his third volume of the “Trilogy of 
Wheat,” which was not to have been 
called “The Wolf,” as commonly sup- 


’ aside shortly after its completion. 


posed, although the subject matter was 
to have been, as planned originally, the 
consumption of wheat. The first vol- 
ume of the trilogy, “The Octopus,” (the 
growing of wheat) had appeared several 
years before, and “The Pit,” a novel 
bearing upon the distribution of wheat, 
was running as a serial in The Saturday 
Evening Post when the author’s death 
from appendicitis occurred. 

' Frank Norris’ first article of any sort, 
“Ancient Armour,” appeared in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, March 31, 1889. 
“Yvernelle,” a three canto poem pub- 
lished in book form, “Blix,” “A Man’s 
Woman” (both novels), “A Deal in 
Wheat” and “The Third Circle,” which 
are posthumous collections of short 
stories; these, together with the novels 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, 
a volume of essays called “The Responsi- 
bilities of the Novelist,’ and a short 
story in book form, “The Joyous Mir- 
acle,” are the literary evidences of a life 
cut short in its prime, Norris having died 
at the age of thirty-two. 


A characteristic incident in Frank 
Norris’ life was told the writer by the 
late Lawrence Vassault, managing editor 
of The Bellman and at the time of the 
story one of the editors of The Argo- 
naut. 

Mr. Vassault was seated at his desk 
one morning when a manuscript was 
shoved beneath the door of his office and 
hasty footsteps were heard retreating 
down the hallway. There was no ad- 
dress upon the manuscript; it had not 
even been placed in an envelope, and, 
while Norris’ signature was attached, at 
that time it meant absolutely nothing. 
The well-written story, however, was 
immediately accepted (it was one of his 
earliest, called, I believe, “The Lion’s 
Cage,” and afterwards reprinted in “The 
Third Circle”), but much to the editor’s 
surprise,—for such things do not often 
happen in newspaper offices,—the author, 
who turned out to be a quiet, prema- 
turely gray young man, did not return 
for a decision until several months had 
elapsed. 


What had Frank Norris planned? Ac- 
cording to his brother, Charles G. Norris, 
the book that Frank Norris was burning 
to write was to center about the battle of 
Gettysburg, “the biggest and most vital 
event in American history, and this book 
would undoubtedly have been the great 
American novel if his handling of it had 
been as big as its theme. Just as the 
wheat stood to him as a great world- 
force, so the battle of Gettysburg repre- 
sented the very spirit of America. It 
was to have been a tremendous novel in 
three parts, a great trilogy, each part 
dealing with one of the days of the 
battle, a work that would have taken 
him years to write.” 

Frank Norris had returned to San 
Francisco with the intention of making 
a cruise across the Pacific in a chartered 
schooner manned by his own crew. Per- 
haps another “Moran of the Lady Letty” 
might have resulted from the journey: 
certainly a story of some sort,—but with 
his sudden death Norris’ publishers were 
obliged to resort to collections of short 
stories and articles from magazines to 
supply the demand created by the pub- 
lic’s interest in “The Pit,” a dramatiza- 
tion of which was produced the following 
year. 

The novel “Vandover and the Brute,” 
written in 1895, remained unpublished 
until 1914. Frank Norris had not been 
altogether satisfied with “Vandover and 
the Brute” and the manuscript was put 
After 
his death it remained in storage in a 
San Francisco warehouse, and in the 
great fire the warehouse was burned and 
the manuscript supposedly lost. By 
some strange chance, however, the box 
containing the manuscript was saved, al- 
though it was unidentified for many 


years. 
R. E. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXIII 
By A. L. H. STREET 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
1268 of The Northwestern Miller of March 21, 1923. 


CHAPTER XX (CONTINUED) 


Order Shipments 
SECTION 198. IN GENERAL 


Under a shipment to the seller’s order 
with the bill of lading attached to draft 
on the buyer, the latter is not concerned 
with loss of the goods before he has 
taken title by taking up the bill of lad- 
ing, according to the decision of the 
Georgia supreme court in Cartersville 
Grocery Co. vs. Rowland, 86 S.E. 402. 

Specially worthy of being remarked 
are the observations of the North Caro- 
lina supreme court in the case of Penni- 
man vs. Winder, 103 S.E. 908. The court 
said: 

“The general rule in mercantile law is 
that the risk follows the title. If the 
title had passed to the defendant, then 
the loss would have fallen upon him, 
and he would be liable to pay for the 
lime, although he had never received it. 
If, on the contrary, the title had not 
passed to the defendant, but was re- 
tained by the plaintiff, then the risk in 
transitu was on the plaintiff, and he 
cannot recover the price of the lime. . . . 

“We think the undisputed evidence 
shows that the title to the lime was re- 
tained by the plaintiff for his own pro- 
tection, and that it was only to be de- 
livered to the defendant upon payment 
of the draft attached to the bill of 
lading. 

“When the seller ships goods ‘to order 
notify, and draws for the purchase 
money, the title and right of possession 
to the property is reserved by the seller 
until the draft is paid. No title passes 
to the buyer, and any loss in transitu 
must be borne by the seller.” 

This last paragraph of the court’s 
opinion must be qualified, according to 
the weight of judicial authority, includ- 
ing authorities cited by the court. It 
seems that the generally recognized rule, 
and it is certainly supported by fairness, 
is that the seller’s shipment to his own 
order does not leave the transportation 
risks with him, if there are circum- 
stances from which it can be inferred 
that the parties mutually understood 
that the reservation of title was for the 
sole purpose of securing payment of the 
price. 

True, it seems that, standing alone, 
the usual order bill of lading is held to 
leave the transportation risks with the 
seller until the buyer takes up the draft 
and bill of lading. But there is nothing 
in this method of shipping goods to pre- 
vent an implied or an express under- 
standing that transportation risks are to 
lie with the buyer. So, we see no bar to 
making this point plain by merely stat- 
ing in a contract of sale some such 
clause as this: “Transportation at buy- 
er’s risk.” 

The true rule of law appears to be 
stated as follows: “If, where there is a 
consignment to the seller, his agent, or 
order, the bill of lading is forwarded to 
the seller’s agent with draft attached to 
be delivered to the buyer on payment, 
the seller thereby manifests an intention 
to reserve the property in the goods, and 
the property does not pass until the draft 
is paid. . . . A different intention may, 
however, be indicated by the circum- 
stances of the transaction, and will of 
course control.” 35 Cyc. 333-334. 

So, even where there are no circum- 
stances to disclose a different intention, 
and thereby it must be inferred that 
shipment to the seller’s order was in- 
tended to reserve title “until the draft is 
paid,” it will not do to say without 
qualification, as the North Carolina court 
does, that “no title passes to the buyer, 
and any loss in transitu must be borne 
by the seller.” Rather, it is to be said 
that the risks of transit are with the 
seller until the draft is paid. If loss 
occurs after payment of the draft, it is 
the buyer’s. And, as a court of high au- 


thority has decided, it seems that the 
buyer would have the burden of proving 
that loss or injury to goods in transit 
occurred before he paid the draft cov- 
ering them and took up the bill of lading. 

“Notwithstanding shipped to seller’s 
order, goods are at risk of buyer from 
and after delivery to carrier, and buyer 
hereby assumes responsibility as to 
shortage, loss, delay, or damage in trans- 
it upon issuance by carrier of clean bill 
of lading or shipping receipt.” 

Incorporation of this provision in a 
contract for sale of a quantity of beans 
shipped from the West to New York 
proved to be a valuable safeguard, for, 
as shown by a decision of the appellate 
term of the New York supreme court 
in the case of Glanzer vs. J. K. Armsby, 
165 N.Y. Supp. 1006, it defeated plain- 
tiff’s claim for recovery of an amount 
paid to take up the seller’s draft, on 
confiscation and destruction of the goods 
in transit by federal inspectors as being 
“bu hod 

Plaintiff did not assert that the goods 
were not in proper condition when 
shipped, but relied on the fact that the 
contract provided for net cash payment 
on arrival of the goods and for examina- 
tion by him at the destination as showing 
that title had not passed to him at the 
time of the loss. 

Giving effect to the clause above quot- 
ed, the court declared that there is noth- 
ing in the form of shipping goods to the 
seller’s order to prevent general title to 
the goods passing to the buyer on deliv- 
ery to the carrier by the seller, subject to 
the seller’s retention of special title to 
secure payment of the agreed price, 
when such intention is manifested by the 
agreement of the parties. 

But the decision is not inconsistent 
with the general rule that, where no such 
intention appears, loss in transit while 
the order of bill of lading remains un- 
delivered to the buyer is the seller’s loss, 
and that the seller must bear the loss 
where he has failed to ship goods of the 
kind bargained for. 

The appellate court of Indiana was 
called upon to decide a legal point of 
great importance to sellers and buyers 
of goods shipped under the usual form 
of an order bill of lading attached to 
draft drawn on the buyer for the pur- 
chase price. : 

The conclusion reached in the case— 
F. W. McNeely & Co. vs. Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway Co., 115 N.E. 
954—was that where the buyer has not 
become invested with ownership of the 
goods, by taking up the bill of lading, 
before arrival of the shipment at its 
destination, the seller, and not the buy- 
er, is the proper person to make claim 
against the carrying railway companies 
for any unreasonable delay in transit. 
The court said: 

“Title to the property described in the 
bill of lading does not pass to the person 
to be so notified until the draft is paid. 
. . . A direction of the bill of lading to 
notify some one other than the consignee 
does not qualify the duty of the carrier 
to deliver the property shipped to the 
consignee or in accordance with its order, 
nor does it give the person to be so no- 
tified any right to or control over such 
property until he has obtained and pro- 
duced the bill of lading, or its equiva- 
lent.” 

Showing that controversies as to who 
is the proper party to sue the carrier un- 
der a bill of lading of the kind here con- 
sidered turn distinctly upon the question 
of ownership at the time of the occur- 
rence on which the claim is based, and 
that the same rule applies in the instance 
of a claim for loss or injury to freight 
in transit as in the case of delayed trans- 
portation, the Indiana court referred to 
a decision of the Iowa supreme court 
wherein it was held that, where a buyer 
of goods became the owner of them, by 


taking up the bill of lading covering 
them while they were in transit, he was 
the proper party to sue the carrier for 
injury to the shipment by the elements 
while in the hands of the carrier. 

The Iowa court decided that the buy- 
er’s status as owner of the goods was not 
affected by the facts that he had not yet 
been afforded opportunity to inspect the 
goods, and that he was not bound to 
honor the seller’s draft and take up the 
attached bill of lading until arrival of 
the shipment. If, for reasons satisfac- 
tory to himself, the buyer prefers to pay 
in advance of arrival, he takes upon him- 
self, not only the advantages of being 
able to deal with the goods as his own, 
but also, as against the seller, all subse- 
quent risks incident to completion of the 
transportation. 

These decisions are in line with a con- 
clusion reached by the Washington su- 
preme court in a case where wheat was 
sold for water shipment to a Mexican 
port and was damaged in transit. It 
was there held that the buyer had no 
valid claim against the seller on that 
account, in the absence of proof that 
the injury occurred before title passed 
to the buyer from the seller through 
transfer of the bill of lading. 

In F. Marroquin & Co. vs. Wormser 
Bros., 249 Fed. 428, the United States 
circuit court of appeals, fifth circuit, de- 
cided that corn lost on board of cars by 
fire after loading but before issue of 
bills of lading represented loss to the 
seller and not to the buyer, under a 
contract for shipment into Mexico 
against drafts attached to bills of lad- 
ing. 


See, also, preceding sections of this chapter. 


SECTION 199. WHEN DRAFT IS REJECTED 

That a shipper of flour or other com- 
modity to his own order must bear loss 
of the shipment, as between the buyer 
and himself, even though it would not 
have occurred had the buyer complied 
with his contract to take up the bill of 
lading and pay draft attached to it, has 
been decided by the supreme court of 
Georgia. Referring to an earlier case on 
the same subject, the court says: 

“It was there ruled that ‘the breach, 
by a purchaser, of a contract to pay a 
draft for the price of goods and remove 
the same from a railroad depot, the title 
to the goods remaining until such draft 
should be paid, did not involve the pur- 
chaser in liability to the seller for loss 
occasioned by the destruction by fire of 
the goods in the depot.’ This ruling was 
not changed by the addition of the words, 
‘and more especially is this so when the 
seller’s agent for the collection of the 
draft extended the time of payment 
thereof until the day upon which the fire 
occurred.” 

“An examination of the entire opinion 
in the case will show that the ruling was 
not made to depend upon the words last 
quoted, but that they furnished an addi- 
tional reason to support the judgment.” 
(Commander Mill Co. vs. Schafer, 85 
S.E. 1036.) 

* #*# 

Goods were shipped to the seller’s or- 
der, with bill of lading attached to draft 
for the purchase price. On presentation 
of the draft, the buyer refused to pay it 
unless allowed a deduction on account of 
a claim growing out of a previous trans- 
action under which the seller had shipped 
goods not of the kind ordered. The ship- 
per refusing to grant the deduction, the 
goods were stored by dock authorities in 
a warehouse after the buyer refused to 
accept delivery, and they were there de- 
stroyed by accidental fire. 

In denying the seller’s right to recover 
the contract price of the goods, on the 
theory that the loss would not have oc- 
curred except for the buyer’s wrongful 
refusal to accept delivery, the Maryland 
court of appeals decided that, title hav- 
ing remained in the seller because of 
nonpayment of the draft, the risk of loss 
remained with him; and that defendant, 
having a valid claim against the plaintiff 
on account of the previous transaction 
between the parties, was entitled to de- 
duct the amount from the draft drawn to 
cover the second shipment, and hence 
was not in default by insisting on such 
settlement. (99 Atl. 597.) 

* . 

But where a contract buyer of grain, 
which had been shipped to the seller’s or- 
der, omitted to take up the bill of lading 
and unload, and the grain was lost in a 
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flood, in consequence, he became liable 


to the seller in damages, according to the 
decision of the West Virginia supreme 
court of appeals in the case of Allen & 
Wheeler Co. vs. Farr, 93 S.E, 1030. 
Plaintiff milling company shipped a 
split car of corn and oats from Troy, 


‘Ohio, to Huntington, W. Va., under a bil! 


of lading to its own order, attached to 
draft on defendant, who had contracted 
to buy the grain “on usual terms, de- 
livered.”. The car arrived March 25, 
1913, and the next day was spotted on 
a spur track used by defendant in un- 
loading. 

Defendant was notified by the bank by 
telephone of the receipt of the documents 
on the 25th and asked that they be held 
until arrival of the car. By the 26th the 
near-by Ohio River rose three feet, 22 
feet more by the 27th, and 15 feet more 
by the 28th, when the spur track bee:ne 
submerged and the grain became so d»m- 
aged by water as to become worthless, 
Defendant then refused to accept deliy- 
ery of the corn and oats or to pay the 
draft. ; 

Plaintiff sued to recover in the aiter- 
native the agreed price of the grain, or 
damages for defendant’s breach of ihe 
contract to buy. Verdict was returied 
in plaintiff’s favor, but was set aside hy 
the trial judge. On appeal the verdict 
was reinstated by the supreme cour! of 
appeals, which held that, although p!:in- 
tiff was not entitled to recover the j rice 
on the theory of delivery, it was entitled 
to recover on the theory of wronyful 
breach of the contract, saying: 

“The evidence does not prove that de- 
livery had been made to defendant. or 
that title had passed. Plaintiff was both 
consignor and consignee, and had jailed 
the bill of lading with draft attached to 
the Huntington National Bank, thereby 
constituting the bank its agent for the 
purpose of collecting the draft and de- 
livering the bill of lading, the indicia 
of ownership and right to the »:: 
to defendant. 

“The purpose of plaintiff, thus shown, 
to retain title to the grain and con!-ol 
of the shipment until it was paid for, is 
obvious. True, title may pass without 
actual or constructive delivery, where 
such was the intention of the contract- 
ing parties. But that was clearly not 
their intention in this case. 

“But the evidence is sufficient to sus- 
tain the verdict on the other theory of 
the case. . . . According to the evidence, 
defendant made no effort to unload the 
car until the rise of the river made it 
impossible and destroyed the grain. . . . 
The grain was of the kind and quality 
ordered, and was shipped in good condi- 
tion. It was incumbent upon defendant 
to be diligent in performing his part of 
the contract. In view of the condition of 
high water, of which he evidently knew, 
greater diligence was required of hii to 
get possession of the car and unload the 
grain than would be necessary under or- 
dinary conditions.” 

At first blush, this decision may ap)ear 
to be in conflict with the other decisions 
cited in this section, but the West Vir- 
ginia decision is to be reconciled on the 
ground that in this case it was found 
that defendant must have foresee: the 
danger of loss of the grain by ‘lood 
water, whereas in the other cases loss 
by fire does not appear to have been in 
the contemplation of the defaulting )uy- 
ers. 

(Chapter XX to be continued ) 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from Canada 
from Sept. 1 to Feb. 28, 1922-28 and 192!-2¢, 
via United States and Canadian sea! oard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bu'cau 
of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


1922-23 1921-22 


To— 2 
9,615,909 9,415,971 


United States ....... 
United Kingdom— P 
Via U. S. ports .... 104,439,792 61,17°.349 
Via Canadian ports. 25,805,038 13,87..301 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports..... 
Via Canadian ports. 


Totale ....csceorse 159,680,596 103,727,326 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 


3,943,356 15,74°.706 
15,876,501 3,511,999 


To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States ....... 326,551 347.257 
United Kingdom— a 

Via U. S. ports..... 1,018,399 1,204,584 

Via Canadian ports. 1,738,488 1,262,205 


Other countries— ~ 
1,405,747 482,952 


Via Canadian ports. 1,545,314 623,524 





Potala v4 vio-v06 60 cces 6,034,499 
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“Yes,” said the gentleman who was 
showing a stranger about the great city, 
“our public library contains 100,000 ref- 
erence books.” 

“Must be helpful.” 

“Well, I don’t know. I fear we refer 
to that fact more than we do to the 
boo':s.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* ~ 

The story is told that one of the ex- 
aminers in a certain school was accosted 
by the athletic coach. 

“{f you please, sir,” he began, “there 
are two splendid fellows on the foot- 
bali team—” 

“Now, stop,” said the professor se- 
vervly; “if you want to ask me to pass 
these boys, who have flunked their ex- 
aminations, just because they are good 
athietes, I refuse absolutely. There’s 
been—” 

“No, sir; no, sir,’ hurriedly interrupt- 
ed the petitioner. “It’s just the other 
way. They’re such brilliant students 
tha! I wanted to beg you to make them 
flunk, so that we could keep them for 
another year.” 


—Columbia (S. C.) State. 
” mn 


Young Lady Visitor (to valet): “Is 
Captain Mannering at home?” 

Valet: “Yes, ma’am, he’s at home. 
But I don’t think you can see him. 
He came home very late last night, hung 
his boots on the hat rack, went to bed on 
the billiard table, and at the present 
moment is engaged in drinking his bath!” 

—The Humorist (London). 
~ * 

“Invariably the practices of the robber 
react injuriously upon him. The predaceous 
life is never conducive to a well-regulated 
metabolism.” —Scientific Monthly. 

Next time we find a burglar among the 
family plate we shall know what to tell 


him. —Punch. 
* 


Rookie (about to take his first lesson 
in horsemanship): “Sergeant, please pick 
me out a nice, gentle, peace loving horse.” 

Stable Sergeant: “D’ja ever ride a 
horse before?” 

Rookie: “No.” 

Sergeant: “Ah! Here’s just the animal 
for you. Never been ridden before. 
You can start out together.”—Eachange. 

* 7 


Miss Turista: “Darn it all, I can’t go 
to the American Club dance. My trunks 
haven't come.” 

Alleyn: “But it isn’t that kind of a 
dance.” —The Times of Cuba. 
* * 

Dramatic Critic (to confrére): “We 
won’t begin applauding until after the 
second act; in the intermission I’ll find 

out in the lobby how we like the play.” 
—Meggendorfer Blitter (Munich). 
* ~ 


Our wonderful automobiles will tell 
future generations much about us; and 
locking devices on them will tell the rest. 

—Hartford Times. 


* * 


_ Stranger: “Rastus, do the poe who 
live across the road from you keep chick- 
ens?” 


Rastus: “Dey keeps some of ’em, sah.” 
—Tips and Topics. 
* + 
“A fine stenog you are! Call yourself 
4 typist and don’t know how to put a 
"idbon in a typewriter.” 
“Does Paderewski know how to tune a 
Piano?” —Life. 
* * 


An American in Paris has been ar- 
rested for attempting to sell a hotel he 
not own. Possibly he thought his 
Teceipted bill was a transfer of title. 
‘—London inion. 
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INS Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








bi FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Our 2,000-bbl spring wheat and 
1,000-bbl] durum mill 
pleted and in operation, grind- 
ing choice North Dakota wheat 
and manufacturing top quality 
flours. To complete our sales 
organization, we will need about 
six first-class salesmen in terri- 
tories west of Chicago, and about 
eight for territories in Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, eastern and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, New York 
state, West Virginia and the 
Southeast. Can offer men of 
proved ability attractive propo- 
sitions. 


is com- 


If you think you measure up 
to our requirements, address 
Sales Manager, 


State Mill and Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 





WANTED, BY 5,000-BBL MILL 
manufacturing hard, soft and 
self-rising flour, 12 best salesmen 
in South; salary no object; no 
man need apply without best of 
references and concrete proof of 
ability to get results. Address 


954, care Northwestern Miller, 
215 Merchants Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


WELL ESTABLISHED MINNESOTA MILL 
enjoying enviable reputation on its quality 
flour wants wide-awake representatives in 
Michigan and Indiana; have very liberal 
proposition for real producers; give de- 
tailed information in first letter. Address 
1200, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





ONE OF THE LARGER FLOUR 
milling companies of the Southwest 
wants a good mechanical mill su- 
perintendent; must understand not 
only flour mill machinery but elec- 
trical power transmission and be able 
to handle men. Address 920, care 





Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
SALESMAN WANTED—A DESIRABLE 


northwestern spring wheat mill manufac- 
turing uniform grades of flour and feed at 
competitive prices desires the services of 
several additional live, aggressive brokers; 
brokers with established flour and mixed 
car trade preferred. Address 1203, care 
Northwestern Milles, Minneapolis. 





A SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL, MANU- 
facturing strictly quality flour, is in posi- 
tion to negotiate with a high class sales- 
man, with proved record for volume, to 
represent it in Illinois; have a good vol- 
ume of retail business in connection with 
good bakery accounts; please give full ref- 
erences in first letter; do not write unless 
you have made good and can continue a 
good record in the future. Address 1207, 


care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH HIGH- 
powered mill manager for 400-bbl mill in 
Southwest; sales end and accounting prin- 
cipal features. Address 1204, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS ENGINEER; SIX YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence; can furnish references; single; age 
40. Henry Backerman, Box 499, Herman, 
Minn. 


AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
manager with a 500 to 1,000-bbl mill; have 
clean record and can furnish references. 
Address 1202, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MAN WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
selling flour in New York state, open to 
connect with good mill for this territory 
April 1. Address 1195, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MILL 
manager; understand all departments of 
business, including sales; highest refer- 
ences; reasonable salary to start; prefer 
Southwest. Address 916, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR THAT NEW SECRETARY OR OFFICE 
girl call the Personal Service Department, 
Y.W.C.A; we list women and girls (over 
18) with good educational background and 
commercial experience; no fees for place- 
ment. Main 7218, Minneapolis. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman open for permanent position with 
reliable mill; location immaterial; now 
living in western New York; familiar with 
Ohio and southern Michigan. Address 1205, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AVAILABLE AFTER MAY 1, COMPETENT 
head miller-superintendent, with very good 
record as a miller; desire connection with 
mill of 1,000 bbls or larger; best of refer- 
ences; Southwest or West preferred. Ad- 
dress 921, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

BY YOUNG LADY, THOROUGHLY FAMIL- 
iar with flour sales and, grain work, and 
possessing good knowledge of milling in 
transit, rates and claims; expert stenogra- 




















pher; desires position with southwestern 
mill, Kansas preferred; excellent refer- 
ences. Address 1198, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICE MANAGER OF 
500-bbl mill open for permanent connec- 
tion with well financed concern; familiar 
with accounting, cost keeping, sales cor- 
respondence, finances; would like to hear 
from flour mills, flour milling machinery 


manufacturers or grain firms. Address 
1186, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


I WISH TO MAKE APPLICATION FOR A 
position as head miller; I have had 20 
years’ experience; am 40 years of age and 
married; can handle the work to the best 
of satisfaction, as past experience has 
proved, and am able to furnish best of 
references to substantiate my claims; I 
want to be with a concern that is pro- 
gressive and does things to its interest and 
mine also, as I am a strong believer in 
co-operation; can handle mill of 500 bbis 
or larger; location immaterial; am now 
employed but, for good reasons, wish to 
make a change. Address 914, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MISSOURI MILL FOR SALE 


For excellent reasons we have 
decided to offer for sale our 
350-bbl soft and hard wheat mill 
located in a splendid town in the 
best central Missouri soft wheat 
district. In addition to very 
good local supply of soft wheat, 
mill is on two railroads giving 
unrestricted transit facilities on 
hard wheat bought either in in- 
terior Kansas or the Kansas City 
market. Can compete anywhere 
on hard wheat flour. Company 
has good trade on established 
brands, Mill is running full time 
and making money. 


Plant is well housed, has good 
power and 560,000-bu steel tank 
and cribbed storage. 


We are prepared to make rea- 
sonable price on the entire prop- 
erty and sell on the basis of 
$10,000 cash payment and long 
term bonds for balance of pur- 
chase price. Inquiries confiden- 
tial. Address 919, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





KANSAS MILLERS, ATTENTION—WOULD 
you be interested in a real bargain in a 
good 400-bbl Minnesota mill? Fine loca- 
tion and a going concern; ill health prin- 
cipal reason for offering property for sale. 
Address R. B., care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. - 
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FOR SALE—250-BBL MILL LOCATED AT 
Lidgerwood, N. D; paying proposition; 
overhauled recently, new sifters and bolt- 
ing machinery being installed; present 
owners local people, but unfamiliar with 
technical milling, offer it for sale on rea- 
sonable terms; large local trade. For par- 
ticulars write Movius Land & Loan Co., 
Lidgerwood, N. D. 


MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat flour, 500 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—WHOLESALE FLOUR AND 
feed business in a city with a population 
of 10,000, located in central Wisconsin; a 
well-established trade, quick turnovers and 
a sure-shot moneymaker. For further in- 
formation address 1193, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





of capable 
Export Surplus 4nerican 

or Cana- 
dian mill can be marketed and handled 
under mill brands by a New York flour 
exporter with first-class foreign connec- 
tions. Best references. Please address 
R.B., Northwestern Miller, New York. 








The finest grade of paper that 
can be made in America will be 


The 
Anniversary 
Number 


The Northwestern Miller 


now in preparation, to be pub- 
lished this year. Many of the il- 
lustrations will be in colors. 


Covers painted by Mr. H. Cassiers, 
of Brussels, Belgium. 


Frontispiece etched by Pierre 


Nuyttens. 


Title page by Ernest 
Nuremberg. 


Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, 
Vernon Howe Bailey, R. Caton 
Woodville, H. M. Brock, E. C. 
Brickdale, Cecil Aldin, Reginald 
Birch, George E. Graves, N. C. 
Wyeth and others. 


Fiction by Eden Phillpotts, Paul 
Hervey Fox, William Merriam 
Rouse, and others. 


Poetry by Richard Burton, Clinton 
Scollard, Amelia Josephine 
Burr, George Sterling, Thomas 
Walsh, Richard Warner Borst, 
Herbert J. Hall, Margaret Ade- 
laide Wilson, Edith Thompson, 
and others. 


Nister, 


Historical sketches and reviews 
by competent authorities. 


Every contribution original and 
prepared especially and exclusive- 
ly for this notable number, which 
will fitly commemorate the Fifty 
Years of Milling Progress con- 
temporaneous with the existence 
of The Northwestern Miller. 





Advertising space is offered to all 
reputable concerns in the trade. 
Rates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to The Northwestern 
Miller or any of its branch offices. 
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Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








bt ‘ The only modern 
Riverside Code 7s only mod 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading 
export millers of America. 
Per copy, $5.00. 


We Collect Railroad 
Claims 


covering loss or damage to grain, flour 
and mill products. Do not overlook de- 
lay, shortage, decline in market and de- 
terioration claims. We have an exten- 
sive organization for handling these mat- 
ters. References: any Minneapolis bank 
or The Northwestern Miller. We are 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a percent- 
age basis; no collection—no pay. 


The Security Adjustment Company 
1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 


For sale by all its branches and 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis Minneapolis, Minn. 














ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 


TRADE MARK Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








OR FIFTY YEARS this bank 

has been developing with the 
Northwest, aiding the growth of the 
region it serves, as well as being 
aided by it. This half century of 
experience, tempered by a lively in- 
terest in continued progress, makes 
The Northwestern a good bank for 
you to grow with today. 


CTT 











HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH HORSE POWERS 
HIGH EFFICIENCIES 
A recent test of this type of turbine in 


place under 21 feet head, developed 
1,200 horse power, 134 R.P.M., Efficiency 


91.2% 


ALL TURBINES FULLY GUARANTEED 
WRITE FOR BULLETINS 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Minneapolis, Minn 
Atlanta,Ga. .. 
New York, N.Y. ... . . 39 Corti 


Woolworth Building 
ton Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., Can. 





VERTICAL HIGH SPEED UNIT 








April 4, 1923 
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The AGENE PROCESS 





conforms to every 


pure food regulation. 


It does not intro- 





duce any harmful 
or deleterious sub- 


stance into the flour. 


Send 20 pound untreated samples 
of your flour for demonstration 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 
NEWARK : NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURG SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY 


ST LOUIS SEATTLE KNOXVILLE DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS 
Watwace & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO 
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GEARS 


GMOOTH running; correct in design, accurate and true to 
pitch, Caldwell gears are bound to please you. We make 
all types—machine-molded, cut tooth, mortise gears, worm 
gears, etc. Caldwell promptness is traditional. It is at your 
service. Our stocks assure prompt shipment. 
Let us figure with you next time you are in the market. 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. tinnx-Bert Company, owner 


Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street—Chicago, 17th Street and Western Ave.—New York, Woolworth Bidg 
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Bureau of Engraving 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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